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* Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
compensation, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in August 


The spectacular drop in the stock 
market in the second half of August 
and the continued uncertainty of 
prices did not appreciably affect the 
progress of industrial reconversion 
as reflected in rising employment and 
declining unemployment. Uncer- 
tainty of the future development in 
prices made consumers reluctant to 
buy certain durable goods at existing 
prices, which they expected to go 
down, while in other economic sec- 
tors producers were reluctant to move 
their products at the existing ceiling 
prices, which they regarded as too 
low. The hesitant attitude of buyers 
and sellers resulted in a rapid accu- 
mulation of inventories rather than 
curtailment of production. This 
process, however, has not reached the 
stage at which it would threaten mass 
lay-offs of workers. Moreover, re- 
plenishment of inventories in the 
course of reconversion was to be ex- 
pected as prerequisite to a smooth 
distribution of commodities to con- 
sumers; it makes little difference in 
which phase of reconversion this re- 
plenishment is completed. If, after 
the necessary readjustment of prices, 
the flow of goods from producers to 
consumers is resumed on a scale 
which corresponds to the accumu- 
lated demand, the period of hesita- 
tion which characterized business in 
the summer of 1946 will hardly have 
an adverse effect on employment. 

The outstanding feature of unem- 
ployment covered by State programs 
in August was the relative stability in 
the number of initial claims, com- 
bined with a clear downward trend in 
waiting-period and compensable 
claims. Initial-claims receipts, which 


ERRATUM: The date of enactment 
of the amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts was July 31, not 
July 1 as printed in column 1, page 1 
of the August issue. 
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dropped by more than 25 percent in 
the 5-week period ending July 27, in- 
creased slightly (6 percent) in the 5 
weeks ended August 31. During this 
latter period, the number of individu- 
als filing continued claims dropped 
16 percent. The weekly number of all 
types of claims was as follows: 





Compen- 
sable 
claims 


Waiting- 
period 
claims 


Initial 


Te 1 
Week ende claiens 


124, 468 
129, 530 
128, 175 





97, 513 1, 102, 288 
86, 583 | 1,072, 576 
85,120 | 1,026, 147 
77,499 999, 825 
72, 620 964, 426 
74, 000 939, 776 


Is eons wnctnes . 
August 3 
August 10--_--- 
August 17. __._. 
August 24.____- 
August 31 


113, 426 
117, 944 
132, 039 














The comparatively steady course of 
initial claims seems to indicate that 
the number of separations in covered 
industries, which was declining grad- 
ually after the first impact of the 
reconversion, has reached a state of 
relative stability. Reconversion dis- 
placements seem to be over, and the 
number of initial claimants now cor- 
responds to the normal labor turn- 
over. The downward trend in waiting- 
period claims and the declining ratio 
of waiting-period to initial claims 
may indicate improving reemployment 
opportunities for newly separated 
workers. 

The fact that compensable claims 
are declining more slowly than wait- 
ing-period claims suggests that re- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Social Security Act Amendments of 1946 


By Angela J. Murray* 


DELIBERATIONS Of the 79th Congress 
on changes in the Social Security Act 
culminated in the final days of the 
session in the passage of H. R. 7037, 
the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1946, which became law (Public, 
No. 719) on August 10. The hearings 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the early months of the 
year, and the subsequent debate on 
the changes proposed in the various 
social security programs, represent 
the first general consideration of such 
changes by Congress since the adop- 
tion of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. 

In the interval, however, certain 
changes have been made in various 
provisions of the act. Among these, 
title VI relating to grants to States 
for public health,’ and title V, part 4, 
relating to grants to States for voca- 
tional rehabilitation were deleted be- 
cause of enactment of other legislation 
in these fields; title XII, temporarily 
authorizing advances to State unem- 
ployment funds, was added by the 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944, the so-called George 
Bill2 In 1945, protection under the 
insurance programs was extended 
to certain employees of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. And for 1943 
and each following year, the contribu- 
tion rate under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act was held at 1 per- 
cent each for employers and employees 
instead of permitting an increase to 
the higher rates specified for these 
years in the original Social Security 
Act and again in the 1939 amend- 
ments. 

In the Committee report issued in 
December 1944 (H. Rept. 2010, 78th 
Cong., 1st sess.) to accompany the bill 
freezing the rates for 1945, seven 
minority members outlined their rea- 
sons for objecting to the tax freeze 
and deciared that they were opposed 
to the “piecemeal consideration of one 
aspect of social security legislation” 
and that they favored “a comprehen- 
sive study of the entire social security 


* Division of Publications and Review. 
1See the Bulletin, August 1944, pp. 


15-17. 
2See the Bulletin, October 1944, pp. 


10-15. 


program with a view toward broaden- 
ing, expanding, and strengthening its 
provisions so that it will make its full 
contribution to the preservation of 
our democracy and our system of free 
enterprise in the difficult reconversion 
and post-war periods.” 

The majority report of the Commit- 
tee, on the other hand, said that the 
statutory increase to 2 percent was 
unnecessary to finance benefit pay- 
ments for many years to come, and no 
“unnecessary increase in the existing 
high tax burden should be made now 
in view of the problems of reconver- 
sion from war to peace that soon will 
confront us.” The Committee an- 
nounced, however, that it had “unani- 
mously voted to commence a study, 
at an early date, of what constitutes 
an adequate contingent reserve fund 
and the rates required to produce and 
maintain that fund on a sound finan- 
cial basis.” 

On March 26, 1945, the House en- 
dorsed a comprehensive investigation 
of the social security program by 
agreeing to H. Res. 204, which appro- 
priated $50,000 to be spent by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
“in obtaining information with respect 
to the need for the amendment and 
expansion of the Social Security Act, 
with particular reference to old-age 
and survivors insurance and the prob- 
lems of coverage, benefits, and taxes 
related thereto.” 

At that time, some 80 bills were 
pending before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means proposing various 
changes in old-age and survivors in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, 
and public assistance. These propos- 
als included important changes in re- 
quirements for receipt of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, compu- 
tation of the benefit amount, rate of 
contributions, and other aspects of 
financing. They also included incor- 
poration of disability benefits in the 
Federal insurance program and exten- 
sion of Federal financial participation 
to general assistance. 

After the House action on H. Res. 
204, the Ways and Means Committee 
appointed a technical staff of six 
members, under the direction of Com- 


mander Leonard J. Calhoun, to in- 
vestigate social security problems and 
report their findings to the Commit- 
tee. That report, Issues in Social Se- 
curity, was presented on January 17, 
1946.’ 


Late in February the Committee 
began public hearings, which con- 
tinued until June 7. The printed 
transcript‘ fills some 1,500 pages and 
includes testimony of the 157 witnesses 
who appeared before the Commit- 
tee—Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials, representatives of private or- 
ganizations interested in social se- 
curity and allied fields, and individu- 
als concerned with particular aspects 
of the program—as well as: state- 
ments submitted by other witnesses. 


On June 28 Representative Dough- 
ton, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, introduced 
H. R. 6911, which was referred back 
to the Committee and reported out on 
July 1. In the report accompanying 
the bill (H. Rept. 2447, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess.), Mr. Doughton explained that, 
while Congress now had available “a 
body of information essential to mak- 
ing needed changes in the various 
social security programs,” the time 
for considering and reporting on leg- 
islation for immediate enactment was 
so limited “that the consideration of 
various proposed basic changes could 
not be undertaken at this time.” The 
proposed bill was therefore “limited 
in scope,” dealing only with “com- 
paratively simple legislative changes 
which could be speedily prepared by 
the Committee and enacted by the 
Congress.” 

H. R. 6911 consisted of five titles: 
social security taxes; benefits in case 
of deceased World War II veterans; 
unemployment compensation for 
maritime workers; technical and mis- 
cellaneous provisions; and State 
grants for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. The last title was the storm 
center in the ensuing legislative dis- 
cussion on this bill and its successor, 
H. R. 7037, during the remainder of 
the session. 


’See the Bulletin, February 1946, pp. 
3-9. 

* House Committee on Ways and Means. 
Amendments to Social Security Act. 
Hearings ... 79th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. February 25-June 7, 1946. 
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Federal Grants for Public Assistance 


Federal grants to States, related to 
State per capita income and varying 
from 50 to 75 percent of the total 
spent by a State for public assistance, 
had been proposed in two bills—the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S. 1050, 
H. R. 3293, introduced May 24, 1945) 
and the Forand bill (H. R. 5686, intro- 
duced March 6, 1946). The Forand 
bill—the Public Welfare Act of 
1946—incorporated the recommen- 
dations of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association and was endorsed by 
many of the welfare officials who tes- 
tified at.the hearings. It proposed a 
uniform program of grants to the 
States for assistance to the needy and 
for welfare services, with use of the 
same formula to determine Federal 
grants for assistance, welfare services, 
and administration. The proposed 
program would be administered by 
the Federal Security Administrator 
and included provisions making it pos- 
sible for the Federal Government to 
assist the States in meeting need 
whatever its cause. The States would 
have the option of continuing the 
present categories af old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind or of providing for 
these groups as part of a comprehen- 
sive assistance program. No maxi- 
mum limitation on Federal participa- 
tion in payments to individuals was 
specified, but funds within the State 
had to be allocated in such a way as 
to meet in full the recipient’s need in 
terms of standards established by the 
State agency. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
had considered both bills during its 
hearings on social security, devoting 
10 days to the Forand bill but deciding 
that it was too late in the session to 
take up a measure of such broad 
implications. It therefore agreed to 
report a more limited proposal, but 
the majority of the Committee agreed 
on the compromise measure only on 
the understanding that the Com- 
mittee would consider the Forand bill 
again next January. Representative 
Forand declared on the floor of the 
House that he intended to press for 
its enactment in the 80th Congress 
and that the Committee had promised 
that it would receive consideration 
early in the next congressional ses- 
sion. 


The Committee’s compromise 
measure, title V of H. R. 6911, intro- 
duced June 28, provided for an in- 
crease both in the Federal share of 
assistance payments in the States 
with per capita income below the na- 
tional average and also in the Federal 
matching maximums for payments to 
individuals. For States where per 
capita income is below the average for 
the country as a whole, the Federal 
share would be increased proportion- 
ately up to a maximum of 6624 per- 
cent. The wealthiest States (and 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia) would continue to share 
public assistance costs equally with 
the Federal Government; States 
where per capita income falls below 
two-thirds of the national per capita 
income would pay one-third of the 
costs of the assistance program and 
receive two-thirds from Federal 
funds; for States in the intermediate 
group the State percentage would be 
half the ratio of State per capita in- 
come to national per capita income. 
The Federal matching maximums 
would be raised from $40 to $60 for 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind and from $18 to $27 for the first 
child receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren in a family and from $12 to $18 
for each additional child aided in the 
home. 

A minority report, signed by six Re- 
publican members of the Committee, 
strongly attacked the Democratic 
majority for “scuttling the present 
50-50 system of State-Federal match- 
ing by imposing on the taxpayers a 
2-for-1 rule that would enable a small 
group of favored States to obtain $2 
from the Federal Treasury for every 
$1 from their own.” Such a rule, they 
charged, “abrogates the long-stand- 
ing system of equal financial partici- 
pation by the State and the Federal 
Government in the noncontributory 
programs originally provided for in 
the Social Security Act.” 

The minority’s opposition made it 
impossible to obtain from the Rules 
Committee permission for the bill to 
be voted on before its regular place 
on the legislative calendar and for it 
to be considered under a closed rule 
barring amendment from the floor. 
Accordingly, H. R. 6911 was with- 
drawn, and a substitute, H. R. 7037, 
carrying the same five titles, was in- 
troduced on July 15. 


Like H. R. 6911, H. R. 7037 lifted the 
ceiling on Federal matching, but it 
deleted the controversial section pro- 
viding for variable grants. It pro- 
posed raising the Federal matching 
maximums from $40 to $50 for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind and 
from $18 and $12 to $27 and $18, re- 
spectively, for the first and additional 
children aided in a family. Within 
these maximums, the Federal and 
State governments would share the 
costs on a 50-50 basis, as under exist- 
ing provisions. The bill specified that 
the proposed increases were to be 
operative for 15 months only—from 
October 1946 through December 1947. 

H. R. 7037 passed the House on July 
24 and on the following day was intro- 
duced in the Senate, where it was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
By unanimous consent the Senate pro- 
ceeded on July 29 to consider the bill 
as amended and reported by the Com- 
mittee (S. Rept. 1862). 

The Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported itself “strongly of the opinion 
that raising the Federal matching 
maximums on individual payments, as 

proposed in the House bill, without 
simultaneously providing special Fed- 
eral aid to low-income States, will 
only serve to increase the very in- 
equities we are seeking to minimize. 
Under the House bill, the already large 
disparity in payments between the 
high- and low-income States would be 
widened . . . the richer States, i. e., 
most of those that are now making 
payments in excess of the present 
Federal matching maximums on indi- 
vidual payments, will receive addi- 
tional Federal funds to assist them 
in making such payments. The low- 
income States, on the other hand, for 
the most part are unable to make pay- 
ments that even approach the present 
Federal matching maximums.” 

On July 30 the Senate passed H. R. 
7037 with an amended title V, which 
retained the ceilings set forth in the 
House version but restored the vari- 
able-matching provisions. The same 
day—only 3 days before Congress 
adjourned—the amended bill was 
returned to the House, where Repre- 
sentative Doughton asked unanimous 
consent to have the bill taken up and 
a conference with the Senate agreed 
to. An objection by Representative 
Knutson, ranking minority member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
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made a resolution to send the bill 
to conference necessary. On August 
1 such a resolution was introduced 
and agreed to unanimously, and con- 
ferees were appointed. Within a few 
hours, the conferees agreed on a com- 
promise title V, and on August 2 the 
conference report was adopted by 
both Houses without a roll-call vote. 

In its final version, title V makes 
three changes in the public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
for the 15 months from October 1946 
through December 1947: ° 

(1) It increases the maximum 
individual payment for Federal 
matching purposes from $40 to $45 
a month for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind and, for aid to 
dependent children, from $18 for one 
child in the family and $12 for each 
additional child aided to $24 and $15, 
respectively. 

(2) It increases the Federal share 
of assistance payments under a for- 
mula which permits the Federal Gov- 
ernment, subject to the maximums 
on individual payments stated in 
paragraph (1), to pay two-thirds of 
the first $15 of the average State 
monthly assistance payment for the 
aged and the blind, and of the first 
$9 of such average payment for de- 
pendent children, plus one-half of the 
remainder of such average payments. 
Formerly the Federal Government 
paid one-half of all individual assist- 
ance payments within the maximums 
of $40 for the aged and the blind and 
of $18 for the first child aided and $12 
for each additional child. 

(3) It provides that Federal funds 
for administering old-age assistance 
will equal half the cost of operating 
the program—the provision in effect 
for aid to dependent children and aid 
to the blind. In the past, Federal 
funds for administrative expenses of 
old-age assistance were provided as a 
percentage addition (5 percent) to 
the grant for assistance payments. 
This additional amount could be used 
for administration and/or assistance. 
For most States this change will mean 
more Federal money for administra- 


tion. 


' See pages 25-30 for a discussion of the 
effect of these changes on Federal costs, 
average payments, and recipients under 
various assumptions concerning State- 
local expenditures. 


Social Security Taxes 


Title I of H. R. 6911 proposed to in- 
crease to 1% percent the rates for 
both employer and employee contri- 
butions under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act for 5 years begin- 
ning January 1, 1947; for 1952 and 
thereafter the rates would be 3 per- 
cent each. It would also have re- 
pealed the amendment to the Social 
Security Act contained in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1943 which authorized 
Congress to appropriate from the 
general fund of the U. S. Treasury to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund the amounts needed to 
finance the payment of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. 

In explaining the proposed increase 
to 1% percent, the Committee re- 
port (H. Rept. 2447) alluded to the 
previous yearly tax freezes and said 
that it would be “for the best inter- 
ests of all concerned if the rate could 
be fixed at this time for a reasonable 
period.” The report of the technical 
staff had shown, the report continued, 
that while unanticipated high levels 
of wartime employment had caused 
the trust fund to exceed estimates 
made in 1939, it had also increased 
substantially the prospective benefits 
which must be paid from the fund. It 
seemed, therefore, “that orderly and 
sound financing of the old-age and 
survivors insurance system makes ap- 
propriate an immediate increase in 
the present contribution rates. The 
period of 5 years has been determined 
upon as one which will settle the pres- 
ent annual question of rates for some 
time to come, and at the same time 
permit further experience before fix- 
ing the rates for subsequent years.” 

The minority disagreed, and the 
substitute bill, H. R. 7037, in the form 
in which it was introduced, would 
have continued the present 1-percent 
rates for employer and employee con- 
tributions for another year—to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, when the rates would rise 
automatically to 2% percent under 
existing statute. Like H. R. 6911, it 
would have repealed the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations from the gen- 
eral fund to the old-age survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
(S. Rept. 1862) agreed with the House 
provision that the present rates should 
be continued for a year “pending deci- 
sion as to various proposed basic 


changes in the program.” It pointed 
out, however, that the provision 
authorizing appropriations to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund had been added in 
1943 in “recognition of the fact that 
freezing of the tax at the 1-percent 
rate, if long continued, will result in 
a reserve which will ultimately be 
insufficient to meet the liability for 
benefits, and that contributions from 
general revenues, therefore, may 
eventually be necessary to make up 
this deficiency. To repeal this provi- 
sion ... while continuing to freeze 
the tax, might be taken to imply an 
unwillingness of Congress to under- 
write the solvency of the system.” 

The Committee therefore omitted 
the provision repealing the earlier 
amendment as “being inconsistent 
with the continued freezing of the 
tax.” 

On July 30 the Senate approved this 
title as it came from the Committee, 
without substantial amendment, and 
the House conferees agreed to the 
Senate version. As reported by the 
conference and passed by both Houses, 
title I simply freezes the contribution 
rates under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act for 1947. 


Survivor Benefits for Dependents of 
World War II Veterans 


Title II, which extends the protec- 
tion of survivors insurance to the 
survivors of World War II veterans 
who die within 3 years after receiving 
their military discharge, remained 
substantially unchanged from H. R. 
6911 to the final version of H. R. 7037. 

Service in the armed forces has al- 
ways been considered Government em- 
ployment and has consequently been 
excluded from coverage under the So- 
cial Security Act. The effect of mili- 
tary service requirements arising out 
of the war, therefore, has been to keep 
millions of men and women from re- 
ceiving wage credits that they ordi- 
narily would have earned in covered 
employment. 

Military service could affect a work- 
er’s social insurance rights adversely 
in any of three situations: (1) The 
worker had insured status when he 
entered military service and retained 
it on his discharge. His period of 
service operated, however, to decrease 
his average monthly wage and, there- 
fore, the amount of benefits ultimately 
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payable on his account. (2) The 
worker had fully or currently insured 
status when he entered the armed 
forces, but his time in military service 
caused his insured status to lapse. 
(3) The individual did not have in- 
sured status, because he had not 
worked long enough in covered em- 
ployment to acquire status, or had pre- 
viously worked in noncovered employ- 
ment, or had never been employed. 
His services in the armed forces pre- 
vented him from acquiring insured 
status through work in covered em- 
ployment. In either of these two lat- 
ter situations, also, military service 
would tend to reduce the amount of 
any benefits ultimately payable to the 
worker and his dependents or sur- 
vivors. 

On September 14, 1940, President 
Roosevelt asked Congress to protect 
the insurance rights of civilians drawn 
into military service, and legislation to 
accomplish this end was passed by the 
Senate as a rider to a bill which later 
became the Second Revenue Act of 
1940. The provision was deleted in 
conference, however, because it was 
felt that there was need for further 
study of the problem, although it was 
generally agreed that protective legis- 
lation should be speedily enacted. 

In April 1942 an amendment to the 
Railroad Retirement Act extended 
credit for military service toward re- 
tirement benefits under that act to all 
persons serving in the armed forces 
during any war period or time of na- 
tional emergency. In the next 2 years, 
14 bills were introduced to provide 
servicemen with old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance protection, and dur- 
ing 1945-46 some 20 other measures 
were introduced in the 79th Congress. 
These bills made varying approaches 
to the problem of servicemen’s rights 
under old-age and survivors insurance. 
One approach is exemplified in S. 878, 
introduced by Senator Wagner on 
April 17, 1945, which would have pro- 
vided wage credits of $160 to each 
serviceman as remuneration for em- 
ployment for each month of active 
service after September 7, 1939. If 
benefits were payable for an individual 
under both this section and veterans’ 
regulations, adjustment would be 


made in accordance with joint regu- 
lations to be issued by the Veterans 
Administration and the Social Se- 
curity Board (now the Social Se- 


curity Administration). A compan- 
ion bill, H. R. 2912, was introduced in 
the House by Representative. Lynch. 

On May 1, 1946, Senator Butler in- 
troduced S. 2137, which also proposed 
to grant servicemen wage credits of 
$160 for each month of military serv- 
ice but made no provision for adjust- 
ing concurrent benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance and vet- 
erans’ legislation. 


A third approach was made in S. 
2204, introduced by Senator George 
on May 15, which had been prepared 
by the Federal Security Agency and 
the Veterans Administration. It pro- 
posed to guarantee minimum survi- 
vors insurance benefits during the 
critical 3-year period following dis- 
charge from the armed forces. S. 
2204 was referred to the Finance 
Committee, which held hearings on 
May 22 and 23 on that and related 
bills and on June 10 reported the bill 
to the Senate (S. Rept. 1438). 

In reporting on S. 2204 the Com- 
mittee referred to the many bills re- 
lating to lapse of servicemen’s bene- 
fit rights and declared its belief that 
“the wisest course is to enact a meas- 
ure which will supplement, but will 
not duplicate, the protection afforded 
by the pension laws.” Since protec- 
tion is now lacking when the service- 
man dies within a relatively short 
period after separation from military 
service in such circumstances that 
veterans’ pensions are not payable, 
“the bill seeks to close this gap” by 
providing “social security protection, 
beginning when the protection of the 
pension laws terminates and ending 
when the veteran has had a reason- 
able opportunity to acquire or reac- 
quire insured status by employment 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance.” 

S. 2204 passed the Senate on June 
14 without a recorded vote. Four days 
later it was introduced in the House, 
where it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and, as title 
II, became part of H. R. 6911 and 
H. R. 7037. 


Under title II any World War II 
veteran with the qualifying eligibility 
requirements—which are approxi- 
mately those specified in the GI Bill 
of Rights—and who dies or has died 
within 3 years of his separation from 
the service, shall be deemed to have 


died a “fully insured” individual, to 
have an average monthly wage of not 
less than $160, and to have been paid 
wages of $200 in each calendar year 
in which he had 30 days or more of 
active service after September 16, 
1940. Benefits are made retroactive 
if the ex-serviceman died within 3 
years after discharge but before the 
law was enacted. The costs of the 
benefits payable under this title will 
be met by appropriations to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund of “such sums as may be neces- 
sary.” 


The fact that the serviceman is 
deemed to have died a fully insured 
individual means that his survivors 
will be eligible for any of the various 
types of survivor benefits under the 
Federal system. The credit of the 
average monthly wage to his account 
ensures at least a given level of bene- 
fits, and the provision deeming him 
to have been paid wages of at least 
$200 in each year with 30 days’ mili- 
tary service increases the basic pri- 
mary insurance benefit amount on 
which benefits to survivors are com- 
puted by 1 percent for each such year, 
as in civilian covered employment. 


These provisions afford a “satisfac- 
tory temporary solution,” the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee declared in a speech on the floor 
of the House, but they do not af- 
ford a permanent solution to the 
problem of crediting military service 
for the purposes of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. He promised. that 
the question would receive further 
study. 


Unemployment Insurance for Mar- 
itime Workers 


Protection of seamen was recom- 
mended in 1935 by the Committee on 
Economic Security, which proposed a 
“separate nationally administered sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation 
for railroad employees and maritime 
workers,” and the economic security 
bill as originally introduced in the 
House would have levied a tax on 
maritime employers. The Social Se- 
curity Act excluded maritime employ- 
ment from the taxing provisions, 
however, and most State laws had 
similar exclusions, based on the as- 
sumption that seamen were under ex- 
clusive Federal jurisdiction and that 
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the States had no authority to cover 
them. Although private maritime 
employment was brought under the 
provisions of the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program in 1939 and 
employment by or through the War 
Shipping Administration in 1943, no 
action was taken to provide unem- 
ployment insurance protection to this 
group. 

In May 1943 the United States 
Supreme Court held that employers 
otherwise subject to a State unem- 
ment insurance law were not excluded 
from coverage, by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, by reason of 
being maritime employers. This de- 
cision cleared up the constitutionality 
of coverage of maritime workers in 
private employment under State laws. 
During the war, however, the very 
large majority of all workers in deep- 
sea shipping were employees of the 
War Shipping Administration and 
hence of the Federal Government. As 
such they could not be covered under 
State laws. 

After the Supreme Court ruling, 
several States acted to remove the ex- 
clusions in their laws for some or all 
maritime workers in private employ- 
ment. By the middle of 1946, some 
34 States either had no exclusion of 
maritime service or provided for auto- 
matic extension when the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act is extended. 

Various bills have been introduced 
since 1938 which would have created 
a Federal maritime unemployment 
insurance system, but the first bill 
to propose coverage of all maritime 
employment under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws was introduced 
by Representative Lynch in the House 
on March 9, 1945, and referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
This bill, H. R. 2564, proposed to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
permit States to cover all private 
maritime services by extension of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. It 
would not apply to maritime workers 
employed by carriers as agents of the 
War Shipping Administration, who 
were considered Federal employees. 
No hearings were held on H. R. 2564. 

In February 1945, Representative 
Herter had introduced H. R. 2180. 
This bill was of a temporary nature, 
substantially like the GI Bill of 
Rights for veterans. It proposed that 


members of the merchant marine dur- 


ing the war receive readjustment 
allowances following their release 
from the merchant marine. The 
allowances were to be financed by the 
Federal Government. This bill was 
referred to the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. 

A different approach was proposed 
in H. R. 3736, introduced, on request, 
by Representative Doughton on July 
9, 1945, and referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee, and in S. 1274, 
introduced by Senator Kilgore on 
July 17. Among other things these 
bills included provision for federally 
financed benefits to all seamen for an 
emergency period ending June 30, 
1947, to be paid through State agen- 
cies. The Doughton bill provided that 
seamen would receive benefits accord- 
ing to the provisions of State laws, 
while the Kilgore bill and its com- 
panion bill H. R. 3891, introduced by 
Representative Forand on June 2, 
stipulated that seamen would have 
the same rights to unemployment 
benefits as were provided under the 
District of Columbia unemployment 
insurance law. Under both bills, 
provisions were included for increas- 
ing the maximum amount and dura- 
tion of benefits provided under Siate 
laws. Hearings were held on both 
these bills. On September 20, the 
Senate passed S. 1274, with amend- 
ments, and referred it to the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
on September 24 postponed further 
consideration of both bills. 

On June 11, 1946, Mr. Lynch intro- 
duced H. R. 6749, which was referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee. 
The bill amended the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, effective July 1, 
1946, to cover all maritime employees 
included under old-age and survivors 
insurance. Unlike his earlier bill, 
this proposal also extended coverage 
under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act to seamen employed by 
agents of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. It permitted each State to 
cover seamen working for an em- 
ployer whose operating office was 
within the State and, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, authorized the States 
also to cover under their laws seamen 
employed by the War Shipping 
Administration. 

Since benefits under regular State 
coverage would not be immediately 
available to this second group, the 


bill also proposed to amend the Social 
Security Act by adding a new title 
XIII, which would provide for recon- 
version unemployment benefits to 
such maritime workers—to be paid 
for unemployment occurring between 
the “fifth Sunday after the date of 
enactment of this title” and June 30, 
1948. Title XIII would be admin- 
istered by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, and the State agencies 
would act as agents of the Federal 
Government. Benefits would be pay- 
able according to the provisions of 
State laws, and the Federal Govern- 
ment would repay the States for all 
benefits paid under this title. 

Title III of H. R. 6911 incorporated 
many of the provisions of H. R. 6749. 
It amended the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act, effective July 1, 1946, 
to extend coverage to private mari- 
time employment and provided that 
reconversion unemployment benefits 
to seamen employed by the War Ship- 
ping Administration would be paid 
to June 30, 1949. H. R. 7037 carried 
title III intact, and Mr. Lynch, speak- 
ing on the floor of the House, pointed 
out that it has been “unanimously 
agreed upon” and had “met with the 
approval of the labor unions, the ship 
operators, and the State agencies.” 
In the conference committee a pro- 
vision was inserted which stipulated 
that no reconversion unemployment 
benefits would be payable to an in- 
dividual for unemployment occurring 
prior to the time when funds were 
made available for such purpose. 
This change had the effect of post- 
poning operation of title XIII until 
funds for benefit costs are made 
available. 


In reporting H. R. 7037, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means left the 
door open for further legislation on 
the subject, pointing out that “Con- 
gress could have created an unem- 
ployment compensation system for 
maritime workers and exclude from 
State jurisdiction the workers who 
were covered by such system. The 
fact that the Congress has, as a mat- 
ter of policy, decided not to do so, 
does not preclude making another 
choice if the necessity arises at some 
future time.” 


Title III has two purposes—per- 
manent coverage of certain types of 
maritime employment under the 
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State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems and temporary protection for 
seamen who have been employed by 
agents of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and thus are technically Fed- 
eral employees. 

To accomplish the first of these pur- 
poses, title III amends the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act, as of July 1, 
1946, to extend coverage to private 
maritime employment. The States 
are authorized to extend their unem- 
ployment insurance laws to private 
operators of American vessels “oper- 
ating on navigable waters within or 
within and without the United States,” 
and to require contributions with re- 
spect to the employment of seamen on 
such vessels. Seamen’s services for 
the purposes of wage credits, must be 
treated like other covered employ- 
ment performed for the operator in 
the State. 

To achieve its second purpose, title 
III amends the Social Security Act by 
adding a new title XIII, which au- 
thorizes the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator to enter into an agreement 
with any State or with the unemploy- 
ment insurance agency of a State to 
provide that the State agency shall 
make payments as an agent of the 
United States to workers who have 
performed Federal maritime service 
within the designated reconversion 
period. The costs of such payments 
will be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the benefits are to be in 
the same amounts, on the same terms, 
and subject to the same conditions 
as if such employment had been sub- 
ject to the State unemployment com- 
pensation law. ‘The Administrator 
may make direct payments to the sea- 
men when no agreement has been 
made between him and a State or 
when the State unemployment insur- 
ance agency fails to make payment in 
accordance with an agreement; in 
such cases the amounts, terms, and 
conditions of the payment will follow 
the State law. 

Though the act specifies that the 
period during which the reconversion 
benefits are to accrue shall begin with 
the fifth Sunday after enactment of 
the law and end June 30, 1949, Con- 
gress did not appropriate funds for 
this purpose and the act provides that 
no benefits can be paid for unemploy- 
ment occurring before the date funds 
for the purpose are made available. 


Technical and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions 


Title IV of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946 includes provi- 
sions affecting various programs un- 
der the Social Security Act. 


Child health and welfare serv- 
ices—Both the need for and equity 
of extending to the Virgin Islands the 
maternal and child health and wel- 
faré services provided under title V 
of the Social Security Act had been 
established by testimony at the social 
security hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. H. R. 
6911 and H. R. 7037, as passed by the 
House, in addition to providing for 
such extension, authorized increased 
appropriations in the amounts “nec- 
essary or equitable” as a result of such 
extension. This latter provision was 
deleted by the Senate, and a substitute 
was inserted which increased to $31.5 
million the authorization of the total 
appropriation for grants under the 
title and for Federal administration. 
The authorization for Federal grants 
to all States for maternal and child 
health services was increased from 
$5.8 million to $15 million a year; for 
services to crippled children, from 
$3.9 to $10 million a year; for child 
welfare, from $1.5 million to $5 mil- 
lion. Authorization of funds for the 
Federal administration of these 
grants for the fiscal year 1947 was set 
at $1.5 million. The House bill had 
contained no provision corresponding 
to these increases for all the States 
and no authorization of appropria- 
tions for administrative expenses. 

When H. R. 7037 went to confer- 
ence, the House proposed to reduce 
the total increase proposed in the 
Senate amendment by about half; 
and the final agreement authorized an 
appropriation of $23 million for Fed- 
eral grants for these purposes—$11 
million for maternal and child health 
services, $7.5 million for services to 
crippled children, $3.5 million for 
child welfare, and $1 million for ad- 
ministrative expenses—and extended 
these services to the Virgin Islands. 


Use of employee contributions de- 
posited in unemployment trust 
fund.—The new legislation permits 
the nine States that have collected 
contributions from employees under 
State unemployment insurance laws 


to use them to finance disability in- 
surance benefits. Two of the nine 
States—Rhode Island and Califor- 
nia—now have established programs 
of this type. Rhode Island has been 
paying cash sickness benefits for more 
than 3 years, and California has en- 
acted an amendment to its unemploy- 
ment insurance law under which dis- 
ability benefits will shortly become 
payable. 


Old-age and survivors insurance.— 
Other sections of title IV are designed 
to correct minor flaws, inequities, and 
anomalies that have come to light in 
the operation of old-age and survivors 
insurance. The most important 
changes are: 

1, Liberalization of eligibility re- 
quirements for parent’s benefits by 
changing the requirement that a par- 
ent must have been “wholly” depend- 
ent on the deceased wage earner to 
“chiefly” dependent, and by permit- 
ting a dependent parent to qualify 
when the wage earner’s surviving 
widow or child is neither immediately 
nor potentially eligible for monthly 
benefits. These provisions are effec- 
tive for claims filed’ after 1946. 

2. Revision of eligibility require- 
ments for child’s benefits (a) to permit 
the child to continue receiving benefits 
on the parent’s wage record if, after 
the parent’s death, he is adopted by a 
stepparent, grandparent, aunt, or 
uncle, but (b) to bar the child from 
benefits on the wage record of his 
primary beneficiary father if the child 
was living with and chiefly supported 
by a stepfather and was not receiving 
support from his father. 

3. Repeal of the requirement that 
children aged 16 and 17 must attend 
school as a condition for receiving a 
child’s benefit. 

4. Liberalization, for claims filed 
after 1946, of the definition of “wife” 
and “child” to include a stepchild, 
adopted child, or a wife whose rela- 
tionship to the wage earner had con- 
tinued for the 36 months immediately 
before application for supplementary 
benefits was filed or, in the case of 
child’s survivor benefits, 12 months 
before the wage earner died. 

5. Authorization to compute the 
monthly benefit as of the time when, 
all other conditions of eligibility 
being met, the highest benefit amount 
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would result, and liberalization of 
the terms under which benefits are 
recomputed to include wages received 
after the first contribution. 

6. Liberalization of the definition 
of “currently insured individual,” for 
claims filed after 1946, to include 
wages in the quarter in which the 
wage earner dies. 


7. Liberalization of the provision 
for retroactive payment for as much 
as 3 months by extending it to include 
the primary beneficiary, for claims 
filed after 1946. 


8. Revision of the definition of the 
term “wages” to simplify the Admin- 
istration’s recordkeeping, the em- 
ployer’s reporting, and the payment 
of refunds of contributions to em- 
ployees who receive wages of over 
$3,000 from more than one employer 
during a year. 

9. Provision for allocating 1937 
wages, which were reported semian- 
nually, on a quarterly basis. 


10. Elimination, for deaths occur- 
ring after 1946, of lump-sum death 
payments to a spouse who is not 
living with the worker at the time of 
his death and to children and parents 
(unless they have paid the worker’s 
funeral expenses), and elimination, 
after February 10, 1947, of lump-sum 
payments under the 1935 provisions 
with respect to the wage records of 


persons who died before 1940. 

11. Making the 2-year limitation 
on filing of claims for lump-sum pay- 
ments run from August 10, 1946, in 
the case of insured workers who died 
outside the United States after De- 
cember 6, 1941, and before August 10, 
1946. 


Other proposals—The Senate 
Committee on Finance had added, 
and the Senate passed, two other 
titles to H. R. 7037, but both were 
dropped in the conference between 
House and Senate. Title VI would 
have authorized and directed the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of all aspects 
of social security and to report the re- 
sults of its work, with its recom- 
mendations, not later than October 1, 
1947. 


Title VII would have amended the 
section of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the taxation of annuities 
purchased by employers for their em- 
ployees; it also contained a provi- 
sion exempting the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act of 1946 from the 
provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. The first part of title 
VII was dropped, but the second sec- 
tion became title VI of Public Law 
719—Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act of 1946. 


Future Consideration 


Conferees from both Senate and 
House pointed out that the social se- 
curity legislation enacted was limited 
in scope. Senator George, who sub- 
mitted to the Senate the conference 
report accompanying the bill as it 
was finally adopted, declared that the 
“whole social security system must 
be overhauled.” Senator Connally, 
also one of the conferees, said that 
“the whole subject matter should re- 
ceive thorough study and examina- 
tion ...I think that ultimately we 
shall have to revamp the whole sys- 
tem; but this is at least a beginning 
of the right kind.” On the other side 
of the Hill, Representative Dingell, 
a House conferee, said that the job 
of Congress “is not finished with this 
report, and the House will understand 
that in the field of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance many interrelated 
matters must be considered and set- 
tled. I hope this will be done early 
next year.” 

On August 2 the Senate adopted a 
resolution proposed by Senators 
George and Vandenberg, directing the 
Senate Finance Committee to make 
the investigation of all phases of so- 
cial security that had been proposed 
in the amendment dropped in con- 
ference and instructing the Commit- 
tee to appoint an advisory council to 
aid it in exploring the subject. 





(Continued from page 1) 


employment opportunities for workers 
who were laid off earlier in the recon- 
version and are still unemployed are 
not as good as those for newly Sepa- 
rated employees. This interpretation 
of the relatively slow decline in com- 
pensable claims is supported by the 
fact that the decline is partly due to 
exhaustion of benefit rights by workers 
who were laid off or displaced by 
veterans in the earlier phase. 

Since the middle of July a down- 
ward trend has been evident in the 
number of ex-servicemen making 
continued claims for unemployment 
allowances under the veterans’ pro- 
gram. 


Week ended Continued claims 
BI Ul chciseieitnsisitntewibinscinendidcainsinanarandpiial 1, 817, 051 
CS aS CF 
AS a aa eet Me - 1, 720, 270 
ree, 
August 10--- wins as Y | 
August 17_ anneal cencscicvt: ‘mag ae 
August 24... __ a < 
August 31. —- Senate 1, 649. 880 


In August, however, the average 
weekly number of veterans claiming 
readjustment allowances was about 
one-and-a-half times the number of 
continued claimants under State un- 
employment insurance programs. 
The number of veterans filing con- 
tinued claims in the week ended Au- 
gust 31 was 9 percent below the peak 
in the week ended July 13; in the 
same period the number of workers 
filing continued claims under State 
unemployment insurance programs 
declined by almost 24 percent. This 
marked difference in the rate of de- 
cline indicates that unemployment 
among veterans differs from indus- 
trial unemployment of the usual type. 
In fact, the veterans’ program is sup- 
posed to help ex-servicemen through 
the transition from the military pat- 
tern of life to the peacetime pattern, 
not merely between two spells of em- 
ployment. It is understandable that 


this process of readjustment may 
take more time than the shift of a 
regular worker from one job to an- 
other. 


July in Review 


Initial claims for unemployment 
benefits continued downward in July 
but at a slower rate, which may re- 
flect a similar slowing down in re- 
conversion or may represent an ap- 
proach to equilibrium in the labor 
market. The $88.4 million paid in 
benefits represented compensation for 
4.9 million weeks of unemployment. 
Nearly half this amount was paid to 
women, who made up more than two- 
fifths of all claimants—a higher pro- 
portion than the relative number of 
women in the labor force as estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census. Part 
of this high ratio of women claimants 
results from the fact that many men 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Effect of War-Risk Tax Provisions, 


1943 and 1944 


By Thomas C. Fichandler and Martin L. Marimont * 


Provisions for special war-risk con- 
tributions from employers were in 
operation as part of the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws of 9 States in 
1943 and 10 States in 1944.7 Under 
these provisions, employers whose pay 
rolls in 1943 or 1944 exceeded past pay 
rolls by a certain percent and, in about 
half the States, new employers were 
generally required to pay contributions 
to the unemployment trust fund at 
an increased rate. About half the 
States exempted smaller firms from 
war-risk taxes. 

The higher rate was imposed on the 
assumption that employers whose pay 
rolls had increased substantially dur- 
ing the war would probably lay off 





* Bureau of Employment Security, Pro- 
gram Division. 

1Provisions were in effect during 1943 
and 1944 in Alabama, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and in Ohio in 1944. 
For a detailed explanation of war-risk pro- 
visions, see Friedman, Gladys R., “War- 
Risk Contribution Provisions in State Un- 
employment Compensation Laws,” Social 
Security Bulletin, May 1944, pp. 2-8. 


large numbers of workers at the end 
of the war and cause a severe drain 
on the unemployment trust funds. 
The war-risk provisions were designed 
to exact additional contributions from 
such employers at a time when they 
were best able to make such payments. 


On a national scale the impact of 
the war-risk provisions has been rela- 
tively light. They caused the average 
employer tax to increase from 2.04 to 
2.09 percent in 1943 and from 1.79 to 
1.92 percent in 1944. In the war-risk 
States, however, these special taxes 
increased revenue by $32.5 million or 
19 percent in 1943 and by $75.3 million 
or 33 percent in 1944 (table 1). In 
these States the average employer tax 
rate was raised from 1.59 to 1.86 per- 
cent in 1943 and from 1.43 to 1.90 per- 
cent in 1944. Only 5.6 percent of the 
employers in war-risk States in 1943 
and 11.0 percent in 1944 were required 
to pay these higher taxes (table 2). 

Only in one State—Wisconsin in 
1944—did these special taxes make up 
for the reduction in revenue resulting 


2 


from the operation of “normal”? ex- 
perience-rating provisions. In the 
absence of the special taxes, 1943 and 
1944 contributions would have fallen 
41 and 46 percent, respectively, below 
collections at the standard 2.7-percent 
rate in the war-risk States; with 
those taxes in effect, the revenue 
reduction was approximately 30 per- 
cent in each year. 

War-risk contributions were 
greater in 1944 than in 1943 for a 
number of reasons. First, the special 
tax provisions went into effect in an 
additional State—Ohio—in 1944. 
Second, war-risk taxes were in effect 
throughout 1944 in all 10 States, 
whereas in 1943 they were in effect 
in only 2 States throughout the en- 
tire year. Third, rising pay rolls in- 
creased both the number of liable 
firms and the pay-roll base to which 
the special tax was applied. 

Although data are not yet avail- 
able for 1945, there can be no doubt 
that contributions resulting from the 
war-risk provisions declined sharply 
below 1944 levels, despite the fact that 
12 States required such taxes during 


2“Normal” refers to the rate-modifica- 
tion provisions in State laws other than 
the provisions for war-risk and, in Wis- 
consin, special postwar reserve contribu- 
tions. 


Table 1.—Effect of war-risk provisions on employer contribution rates and revenue, by State, 1943 and 1944 


[Amounts in thousands] 





Average employer contri- 
bution rate (percent) 


Reduction in revenue under 
“normal” experience-rat- 
ing provisions 


Additional revenue from 
war-risk contributions ? 


» Net reduction in revenue 








Effective date 





As percent of 
eontribu- 






































State of war-risk Excluding | Including | tions under | 
provisions /|war-risk con- war-risk con- Amount Percent | Amount “normal” Amount Percent 
tributions! | tributions | experience- | 
| | | rating 
| | | | provisions 
| | | | | 

1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 1943 1944 | 1943 | 1944 1943 1944 | 1943 1944 | 1943 1944 1943 | 1944 
All States.............- 2.04 | 1.79 | 2.09 | 1.92 ($403,778 $566, 887 25 34 |$32,549 $75, 265 3 7 |$370, 107 |$491, 662 23 30 

All experience -rat- | | | | | | 
ing States _......- —_ ‘ -| 1.77 | 1.59 | 1.85 | 1.74 | 403,778 | 566,887 | 35 | 42 | 32,549 | 75, 265 | 4 10 | 370,107 | 491, 662 32 37 
All war-risk States i nbnanne 1.59 | 1.43 | 1.86 | 1.90 } 122, 220 | 197, 604 41) 46 32, 549 | 75, 265 19 33 89, 671 | 122,339 30 29 
Alabama.._......-. | April 1943._.._| 1.25 | 1.00 | 1.42 | 1.31 9,475 | 11,768 54 63 1, 116 } 2,131 14; 31] 8,359) 9,637 47 52 
Sees July 1943_2....| 2.24 32.10 | 2.33 | 2.25 2,632 | 33,650 17 | #22 523 3914 4 | 3 7| 2,109 | $2,736 | 14| 417 
Serre July 1943......| 1.36 1.16 | 1.53 | 1.66 57,695 | 72,559 50 57 7, 142 | 23, 558 12 43 50, 553 | 49,001} 43 38 
 iccninemess July 1943......| 1.92 | 1.68 | 2.20 2. 40 3, 786 5, 203 29 38 1, 385 3, 672 15 43) 2,401 i, 531 18 | 11 
Maryland____--- ssmwal July 1943..._._| 2. 1.51 | 2.49 | 2.28 7, 799 12, 581 26 44 5, 487 8, 160 24 51 2,312 | 4, 421 | 8 | 16 
(ee | January 1943__| 1.56 | 1.61 | 2.29 | 2.33 9, 296 9, 286 42 40 | 5,961 | 6,124 47 45 3, 335 3,162} 15 14 
| Paar | July 1943 .-| 1.57 | 1.73 | 1.68 | 2.02 14, 241 12, 601 42 36 1, 400 3, 750 7 17 | 12,841 8,851 | 38) 25 
ES .-| January 1944__|_.....| 1.49 |.....- | Rt Sera yl eee | Seer * } See DBA nsneeees | 42,004 |...... 37 
Oklahoma. ---.----.---- January 1943. 1, 58 | 1.37 | 1.80 | 1.45 5, 400 | _6,571 41 49 |} 1,052 429 14 | 6| 4,348 | 6, 142 33 | 46 
Wisconsin -- ---- alieniaaaite July 1943...... | 1.78 1.83 |42. 44 — 11,896 | 11,936 34 32 | 48, 483 ‘27, 172 | 437 469 | 43,413 |‘ 5 5, 236 | 410 4514 

| I | i | ' ' 
1 Average employer contribution rate excluding ‘“‘war-risk’’ contributions 2 Estimated increase in revenue over amount collectible on 1943 taxable wages 


represents actual ratio (percent) of employer contributions to taxable wages 
reported by State agency and adjusted to exclude estimated additional contribu- 


tions from war-risk provisions. 


714541—46——2 


in absence of war-risk contribution provisions. 
3 Preliminary estimate. 


‘ Includes effect of special ‘‘postwar reserve” contribution of 0.5 percent. 
5 Represents an increase over revenue due at the standard rate. 


Social Security 









































1 Excludes Missouri; war-risk data not available. 


2 Excludes accounts subject only to the 0.5-percent special postwar reserve tax (this tax 


accounts). 


the year. While Georgia and Kan- 
sas employers became subject to war- 
risk taxes at the beginning of 1945, 
the special provisions were terminated 
in Missouri at the end of June and 
in Maryland at the beginning of Oc- 
tober. In the other States the pay 
rolls of most liable firms fell below 
1944 levels so that the tax was ap- 
plied to a smaller base. In fact, the 
decline in pay rolls probably was so 
severe for some firms that they were 
no longer liable for the special tax. 
A further drop in war-risk contribu- 
tions may be expected in 1946, when 
at most 7 States have these provi- 
sions in effect. The beginning and 
ending dates for the war-risk provi- 
sions are as follows: 


Alabama__. Apr. 1, 1943—Mar. 31, 1946 

Florida_... July 1, 1943-indefinite 

Georgia__._. Jan. 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1946 

Illinois__.. July 1, 1943—Dec. 31, 1945 

ae July 1, 1943—Dec. 31, 1945 

Kansas___. Jan. 1, 1945—Dec. 31, 1945 
1 


, 1943-—Oct. 1, 1945 
Minnesota_. Jan. 1, 1943—June 30, 1947, or 

termination of war, which- 

ever is earlier 
July 1, 1943—June 30, 1945 
Jan. 1, 1944—Dec. 31, 1947 
Oklahoma_. Jan. 1, 1943~—indefinite 
Wisconsin_. July 1, 1943—indefinite 

The normal tax rate was lower for 
the average war-risk State than for 
the average experience-rating State 
without war-risk provisions. For the 
war-risk States it averaged 1.59 and 
1.43 percent in 1943 and 1944, respec- 
tively, compared with 1.84 and 1.64 
percent for the other experience- 
rating States. However, normal ex- 
perience-rating provisions had re- 
duced tax rates considerahly more in 
some of the non-war-risk States than 


Maryland_. July 


Missouri-__-- 


applicable to all 


in the States which added these spe- 
cial taxes. In 1944, for example, Ala- 
bama’s normal employer rate of 1.00 
percent, the lowest among the war- 
risk States, was higher than the 
average tax rate in the District of Co- 
lumbia (0.50 percent), Delaware (0.68 
percent), and Massachusetts (0.94 
percent). South Dakota, another 
non-war-risk State, had an average 
rate of 1.01 percent, lower than the 
Illinois rate of 1.16 percent. Nine 
non-war-risk States had lower aver- 
age normal rates than 4 of the 10 war- 
risk States—Ohio, Oklahoma, Mary- 
land, and Minnesota. The remaining 
war-risk States ranked among the 42 
experience-rating States with respect 
to their average normal tax rate in 
1944 as follows: Iowa—nineteenth; 
Missouri—twenty-first; Wisconsin— 
twenty-fourth; and Florida, with a 


10 
Table 2.—Number of active and war-risk accounts, 10 States, 1943 and 1944 normal tax rate of 2.10 percent— 
aes om . a : —— thirty-third. 
| 1943 19441 
EL ia OS A ieee eae Rates High in States With Variable 
wie en accounts | heabmuabenaniai War-Risk Tax 
All active y . | All active - 
| accounts Percent accounts Percent In all States except Ohio a new 
| Number of active | Number of active : : _ 
| accounts aecounts war-risk rate was substituted for the 
-—- - —— —— —'— - ——____|____——_ normal rate on all or part of the em- 
All war-risk States 137, 343 7, 636 5.6| 169,737 18, 646 11.0  ployer’s taxable pay roll. In Ohio, the 
Alabama... 2 ee ng 6, 146 236 3.8 6.753 | 192 | 2.8 additional tax was added to the em- 
so ene — | ¢ | = os| ae 1, 208 | 16.1 ployer’s normal tax and applied to the 
PGEeccccesse need 7 | . ou . @ 5 ‘ J 
Towa.......- . 7, 832 f= 4.2 a = MM... et total taxable pay roll. This combined 
y 5 . . 6 , 836 , 382 | 26. { , : 
——— 8 423 3 7 at m4 650 274 | 11 tax has been considered the Ohio 
—— : ----| 12,980) res ae us| 2060) (2459  War-risk tax for classifying employ- 
Oklahoma....---- RoR Boe. 6, 155 | : 249 K 0 | & si ' = si ers by size of war-risk rate. 
Wisconsin #___.. a 13, 432 , i 2 | " , 908 | 3.6 ig ge : : 
axon | Only Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin 


in 1943 and these three States plus 
Ohio in 1944 assigned variable war- 
risk rates depending on the individual 
employer’s experience. The remain- 
ing States assigned a uniform rate to 
all employers who came under the 
special provisions. 

A majority of the war-risk employ- 
ers in the variable-rate States paid 
war-risk taxes at a rate at or above 
2.7 percent in both years; Iowa as- 
signed rates above 2.7 percent to more 
than four-fifths of its war-risk ac- 
counts in 1943 and 1944 (table 3). 

In each of the States with variable 
war-risk rates in both years, there 
was a general shift to lower rates be- 
tween 1943 and 1944. In Illinois the 
shift was almost unnoticeable. In 
Iowa during 1944, 18.2 percent of the 
firms, compared with 8.6 percent in 
1943, paid at the 2.7-percent rate. In 
Wisconsin, 45.4 percent in 1944, as 
compared with 27.9 percent in 1943, 
paid at less than the 2.7-percent tax 
rate. This movement toward lower 
rates is attributable to the fact that 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of war-risk accounts by war-risk tax rate,' for States 
with variable war-risk rates, 1943 and 1944 














| Percentage distribution of war-risk accounts by war-risk tax rate (percent 





Num- | 
2 ber of a ee oe ee T — = 
State : | | 
™ war-risk » 
ees tel "etbe 0.1- | 1.0- | 1.9- | Below, At | Above 2.75-| 3.7 4 0 
accounts) Total) 9 | 99 | 18 | 26 | 27 | 27 | 27 | 36 | 40 | 5.0 | 
Total, 1943, | | 
3 States___| 2,515 | 100.0 (2) 1.0 | 4.0 | 22.6 27.6 | 17.8 | 54.6) 16.1 | 30.9 7.6 
Illinois 689 | 100.0 } 40.1} 40.1 | 52.9 
Iowa___- ‘ 326 | 100.0 8.6] 91.4 | 25.2 7.4 | 58.8 
Wisconsin * 1, 500 | 100.0 1 16) 6.7/ 19.5] 27.9 -4 71.7 | 21.6 | 50.1 
Total, 1944, | 
4 States_. 13, 033 | 100.0 -5 | -8 | 16.3 | 29.4 | 47.0 | 14.0 39.0 | 31.6 1.0 6.4 
Illinois 2,551 | 100.0 ...| 40.3} 40.3 | 59.7 
IEA 605 | 100.0 ‘ al ee 18.2 81.8 | 21.0 6.8 | 54.0 
Ohio WEE 7,969 | 100.0 20.6 | 30.6 | 51.2 2.4 | 46.4 | 46.4 ‘ 
Wisconsin 3. __- 1,908 | 100. 0 3.3 15.1 | 27.0 5.4 54.6 | 16.0 6.9 9.2 | 22.5 


| | 








1 Rate assigned under schedule in war-risk pro- 
visions; applicable to war-risk taxable pay roll. 
? Less than 0.5 percent. 


3 Excludes accounts subject only to the 0.5-percent 
special postwar reserve tax (this tax applicable to all 
accounts). 
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Table 4.—Percent of accounts assigned war-risk rates, by “normal” employer contribu- 
tion rate,' 7 States,? 1943 





Percent of accounts assigned war-risk rates by ‘‘normal’’ 


employer contribution rate (percent) 

















War-risk 
accounts | 
Num- |__ 
ber of 
State active Per- | 
|} ac- r cent of 
counts — active| 0 
yer | | 
ac- | 
counts 
Total, 7 States._...|109, 320 | 3,137] 29] 20] 
Alabama.....--- ---| 6.146 236 3.8 
Florida. -- 7,470 | 693 9.3 
is cnauoreanne 42, 355 689 oc) 
Iowa... ‘ ; | 7,832 326 5. | See 
| Minnesota............. 26, 423 297 1.1 
Missouri --- 12, 939 647 5.0/ 2.0 
Oklahoma. - 6, 155 249 4.0 


1 “Normal” contribution rate is tax rate for which 
employer would be liable in absence of war-risk 
provisions, 





tax rates assigned in these States 
were based partly on employer-re- 
serve ratios which increased in 1944. 
The combination of increased normal 
contributions because of rising pay 
rolls, low benefit payments, and the 
extra contributions collected under 
the war-risk provisions in 1943 forced 
reserve ratios up and tax rates down. 
Whereas no Wisconsin employer paid 
taxes at a rate in excess of 4.5 percent 
in 1943, an increase in Wisconsin’s 
maximum rate (including the 0.5- 
percent postwar reserve tax) to 5.5 
percent in 1944 resulted in the as- 
signment of that rate to 22.5 percent 
of Wisconsin’s war-risk employers. 
During the first year of operation 
in Ohio, more than half (51.2 percent) 
of the war-risk accounts were taxed 
at a rate of less than 2.7 percent. 
Only 2.4 percent paid at a rate of 2.7 
percent. The remaining 46.4 percent 
contributed at a 3.0-percent tax rate. 


Higher Tax for More Firms With 
Medium Normal Rates 





Employers whose tax rates in the 
absence of the war-risk provisions 
would have been between 1.0 and 2.6 
percent were assigned war-risk rates 
more frequently than any other 
group. In 1943, war-risk rates were 
assigned to a larger proportion of the 
firms with normal rates between 1.0 
and 1.8 percent than of any other 
group—6.8 percent of them had such 
rates.’ In 1944, firms with normal 
rates between 1.9 and 2.6 percent were 
assessed war-risk rates most fre- 
quently—22.6 percent (tables 4 and 


? Based on data for seven States. 






































0.1- | 1.0- | 1.9- | Below; At | Above 2.75- | 3.7- 
0.9 | 1.8 | 2.6 27 | a7 2.7 | 3.6 | 4.0 
Ea a 
il dal oak asl cal ete. 
2.7| 68] 26] 41] 1.8 0.6 | 0.6 | 
oe ee ee Ce oo a : 

. | 228 | 26.9] 23.2) (3) |. BBR Ere i 
5.7 | 3.2 8] 38] () @) | ® 
.1] 5.4 pace 2.0 | 8.1 he 3 eee 
<t} S$] LS 1.4] .9 se se bcs 
hh ee : bw ete <> aoe 
RG) -33i Rs ey ee | 
| 





2 Data not available for Maryland and Wisconsin. 
§ War-risk provisions not applicable to accounts 
assigned “‘normal”’ rates of 2.7 percent or more. 


5). Im general, war-risk taxes were 
assigned more frequently to employ- 
ers whose normal tax would have been 
less than 2.7 percent than to em- 
ployers with normal tax rates of 2.7 
percent or more. 

In States other than Ohio and Wis- 
consin, few firms that normally would 
have had to pay contributions at a 
rate above the standard 2.7 percent 
were subject to the war-risk tax. 
Except in Alabama, Illinois, and Okla- 
homa, very few of the firms with the 
lowest normal tax rates were assigned 
war-risk rates. 

Differences among the States not 
only in the war-risk provisions but 
also in the normal experience-rating 
provisions account for the erratic re- 
lationship between normal tax rate 
and proportion of firms assigned war- 
risk rates. In States using the re- 


serve-ratio experience-rating plan, 
employers whose. pay rolls increased 
more rapidly than their reserves prob- 
ably became subject to a higher nor- 
mal tax rate as well as to the war- 
risk tax. In States using other types 
of experience-rating plans, however, 
employers whose pay rolls rose 
sharply became subject, in general, to 
lower normal tax rates at the same 
time they were assigned war-risk 
rates.‘ 

Furthermore, differences in the 
definition of liable firms under the 
war-risk provisions, in the method 
by which they are taxed at the added 
rate, in the rate of entrance of newly 
subject employers and the degree to 
which they may be subject to war- 
risk taxes, all complicate the rela- 
tionship between the normal tax rate 
and proportion of accounts assessed 
the added tax. 


Effect on Revenue Varied Greatly 
Among States 


Because of war-risk rates, employer 
contributions to the reserve funds in- 
creased 19 and 33 percent, respec- 
tively, in 1943 and 1944. Moreover, 
in several States the war-risk taxes 
brought contributions close to what 
they would have been at the standard 
2.7-percent rate. The revenue raised 
by Wisconsin’s war-risk tax and its 


*In these States, tax rates are based 
directly on the relationship between 
benefits and pay rolls. Sharp increases 
in pay rolls in combination with low 
benefit payments result in reduced tax 
rates.* 


Table 5.—Percent of accounts assigned war-risk rates, by “normal” employer contribu- 
tion rate,' 7 States,? 1944 





War-risk 
accounts 
Num- |__ 
ber | 
State | of | Per- 
State active | } cent | 
} ac- |Num-| of | 0 
|} counts| ber | active | 
| } ac- | 
counts) 
Total, 7 States 150, 381 |14,678 | 9.8 | 3.1 
Alabama... | 6,753] 192] 28 | 
Florida_- 7,483 | 1,203 | 16.1 | 
Illinois | 39,711 | 2,551 6.4 
Iowa... | 7,498 | 575 7.7 
Minnesota. 24,650 | 279 1.1 
Ohio 50,245 | 7,969 | 15.9 
14,041 | 1,908 | 13.6 | 3.1 


Wisconsin 5 | 











Percent of accounts assigned war-risk rates by ‘‘normal”’ 


employer contribution rate (percent) 

















mee | 
} 
0.1- | 1.0- | 1.9 | Below] At | Above] 2.75-| 3.7- 
0.9 | 1.8 | 26) 27 | 27) 27 | 36/40 
| } | 
— : e x |_| 
4.4| 16.9 | 22.6] 11.2] 84] 27] 26] 42 
4.9| 3.5) 0 4.5} @) |--- | fine 
__..| 31.3] 29.7] 31.2] (3) | 
15.5|123] 47] 128] @) | @ @) | ® 
5 | 15.4 | 5.6}129] 22| 22]. 
.6| 33] 21] 14] .7]  .8] 8]. 
@® | 17.7 | 63.3] 13.8] 20.8] 21.4 | 21.4]. 
es, ee 1.4 | 18.5] 10.7 | 229) 42 
| 














1 ‘Normal’ contribution rate is tax rate for which 
employer would be liable in absence of war-risk 
provisions. 

2 Data not available for Maryland, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. 


3 War-risk provisions not applicable to accounts 
assigned ‘‘normal’’ rates of 2.7 percent or more. 

4 War-risk provisions not applicable to accounts 
assigned ‘“‘normal”’ rates of less than 1.5 percent. 

5 Excludes effect of 0.5-percent special postwar 
reserve tax 
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Social Security 





special 0.5-percent postwar reserve 
tax levied on all employers brought 
increases of 37 percent and 69 per- 
cent in 1943 and 1944, respectively, 
and increased contributions in 1944 
to 14 percent above collections at the 
standard rate; in 1943, when the ad- 
ditional taxes were in effect only dur- 
ing the last half of the year, contri- 
butions were brought to within 10 per- 
cent of the amount collectible at the 
standard 2.7-percent tax rate (table 
1). War-risk taxes brought revenue 
to within 15 percent of the amount 
collectible at the standard rate in 
Florida, Maryland, and Minnesota 
during 1943 and in Iowa and Minne- 
sota during 1944. 

The additional revenue resulting 
from the war-risk provisions in- 
creased collections in the war-risk 
States by varying amounts. Contri- 
butions from employers in 1943 were 
increased by 47 and 37 percent in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. In Florida 
and Missouri, however, they were in- 
creased by only 4 and 7 percent, re- 
spectively. During 1944, when war- 
risk provisions were in operation for 
the entire year, the largest increases 
were in Maryland (51 percent) and 
Wisconsin (69 percent) and the 
smallest in Florida and Oklahoma 
(less than 10 percent). 

The effect of the war-risk provi- 
sions on State contribution rates in 
the several States can be analyzed 


on a more comparable basis for 1944 
than for 1943, since in 1944 the pro- 
visions were in effect for the full 12 
months in all 10 States. 

Wisconsin experienced the greatest 
relative increase in contribution rates 
as a result of the additional taxes. 
Its average tax rate increased from 
1.83 percent to 3.08 percent; Wiscon- 
sin thus became the only State with 
an average tax rate above the stand- 
ard 2.7 percent. The extent of the 
increase was due in great part to the 
special postwar reserve tax of 0.5 per- 
cent imposed on all Wisconsin firms 
and to the raising of the maximum 
tax rate from 4.5 percent in 1943 to 
5.5 percent in 1944. As a result, war- 
risk revenue amounted to $17.2 mil- 
lion, or 69 percent more than would 
have been collected under the normal 
experience-rating plan. 

In Oklahoma and Florida, on the 
other hand, 1944 tax rates were in- 
creased relatively little—from 1.37 to 
1.45 percent and from 2.10 to 2.25 per- 
cent, respectively. The war-risk taxes 
in these States increased revenue by 
only 6 and 7 percent, respectively. 

For two States, Oklahoma and 
Minnesota, 1944 was the second com- 
plete year during which war-risk pro- 
visions were in effect. While Minne- 
sota’s revenue was increased by about 
the same relatively large amounts 
(47 and 45 percent) in both years, in 
Oklahoma the additional revenue 


dropped from 14 percent above nor- 
mal collections in 1943 to only 6 per- 
cent above in 1944. This drop was due 
principally to the Oklahoma provi- 
sions for determining which employ- 
ers and how much of their pay rolls 
were liable for war-risk rates. In 
1943 and 1944, Oklahoma employers 
were liable for war-risk taxes if their 
current annual taxable pay roll was 
at least 300 percent of their lowest 
annual taxable pay roll for the 3 im- 
mediately preceding calendar years; 
the war-risk tax was applied to that 
amount of pay roll in excess of the 
300-percent level. Thus for most em- 
Ployers in 1943, the 1940 pay roll was 
the base pay roll, whereas in 1944 the 
1941 pay roll became the base. In 
1941, taxable pay rolls for Oklahoma 
were nearly 20 percent higher than in 
1940. Since 1941 pay rolls were con- 
siderably higher than 1940 pay rolls, 
and since 1944 pay rolls had increased 
by a smaller percentage above those 
in 1943, the amount of war-risk tax- 
able wages and war-risk revenue for 
1944 dropped substantially. 


Why States Varied 
Increase in Revenue 


in Relative 


The extremely wide range in the 
percentage increase in 1944 revenue 
due to war-risk taxes—from 6 percent 
in Oklahoma to 69 percent in Wiscon- 
sin—is the result of a number of legal 
and economic factors. The most im- 


Table 6.—1943 taxable wages as percent of 1940 taxable wages, by eames division, 10 States 





Industrial classification 
Total 


Agriculture, forestry, and mamas. 
Mining. 
Construction _. 
Manufa cturing- 

20 Food and kindred products 

22 Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished fabric products 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products .------- 
29 Products of petroleum and coal_. 
30 Rubber products.___-- 
31 Leather and leather produce ts 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products 
19,33 Ordnance, iron and steel and their products. 
34 
35 Nonferrous metals and their nae 
36 Electrical machinery Fi : 
37 Machinery (except electrical) - 
38 Automobiles and automobile equipment-. 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


I 


24 
25 
26 


a 


BS 


Transportation, communication, and other public utilities 


Wholesale and retail trade. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 
Service industries . 
Establishments not elsewhere classified - 





Transportation equipment (except automobiles) --- 























| | 
Total 10| Sopa Florida | Minols | Towa | 
= —_—_—_|— 7 Be —|———+- 
191.4| 241.0] 230.7] 171.6] 176.1 | 
WResccid Gieentsl Tia Sievert _| 
129.6 220. 2 | 139.5} 183.1 158. 1 
164.8! 181.3] 2025] 1649] 118.0 
| 221.4] 2728] 216.0 180.6} 136.1 
246.1 | 299.4 414.2| 217.1| 247.3 
159.6 | 188.3 195.9} 161.1 175.1 | 
179.3 214. 6 65.4] 1343 129.4 | 
| 166.2] 215.7) 421.3] 159.7 235.7 
| 169.7} 216.2| 140.7] 1581 132. 4 
| 1467} 1634] 1488] 1364] 165.8 
| 169.3| 1786] 176.4 171.8 137.9 
| 415.2] 1189 | 108.9 118.5 109.8 
| 374.8) 653.1) 160.3) 2325] 895.7 
| 167.5] 164.9] 75.3] 181.9 
--| 1948] 287.3 ; 93.4 162.9 
.-| 1631] 193.3 152.6 172.5 478. 6 
| 149.6 166.0} 145.3 142, 2 122.9 
|} 267.3 192.5 | 416.6 310.0 527.3 
| 2,028.6 | 2,823.0 | 5,029.7 | 1,318.0] 757.8 
226.2 | 1,382.7} 189.0] 176.7 215.0 
255.3| 95.5| 3789] 223.8] 9181 
| 241.1] 360.7) 265.1 221.0} 223.2 
197.0} 236.7|} 184.0] 2120 176.6 
179.4 | 271.1} 255.1 | 172.9 211.4 
138.0 187.0} 211.8! 130.2 125.8 
a ae 156.0 | 147.2| 120.6 118.9 
110.5 117.5} 130.1) 109.1 112.2 
144.3] 203.3] 1659] 127.5] 143.2 
45.8 pabesabad 6) 8 S29 hs... 














Mary- | Minne- | Missouri Ohi Okla- | Wiscon- 
land sota | Jhio homa sin 
| ES  ——— = - —— 
237.0 of 176. 6 171.9 202.8 215 192. 4 
90.4 240.5 | ¢ 75.7 108 153. 4 
155. 5 219.3 | 178. 174.6 131.5 182.5 
308. 3 120. 6 ¥ 226i, 2 722. 1 205.3 
309. 3 282.7 4 246. 6 353. 4 227.8 
160.9 157.0 ‘ 134. 0 174. 4 169.9 
158.9 195.9 | 9. § 218.0 121.2 150. 2 
138.0 4] 72. 151.8 759. 5 270.7 
176. 5 .6 49. 180. 2 132. 6 166. 0 
138.0 2 5971 | 130.2 152. 2 165. 4 
146. 4 6] 168.0] 183.3 186. 6 152. 2 
114.9 .56| 105.5) 116.4 106. ¢ 114.5 
239. 3 7] 767.4} 195.3 | 1,054.5 619.7 
95. 6 5] 155. 2 215, 2 | 148. 9 136. 9 
81.4 .2) 194.4 210. 6 334. 6 26. 8 
106. 5 6.7 | 160.3 140.7 134. 7 171.2 
158. 4 .6| 159.7] 147.1] 196.8 128. 5 
188. 7 596.1 | 219.7] 250.3] 238.7 245.6 
1, 203. 2 554. 0 1, 242.3 | 3,953.1 |13, 374.7 | 1, 207.0 
166. 6 226. 2 154. 0 282.9 158. 7 244.3 
676. 4 313.4} 371.9] 200.8 96. 8 380. 6 
304. 3 230.5 | 2722) 257.6 265. 1 230. 1 
262. 8 267.4 102. 0 175.4 115. 2 262. 8 
144.0} 203.5} 1503] 196.0] 119.8 174.8 
137. 2 131.4 135.3 133. 4 149. 4 135.4 
137.4] 1147] 1087| 1227] 137.1 124. 4 
106. 2 105.6} 944) 119.9] 130.3 111.6 
166. 1 125.4] 139.0) 155.7] 226 146. 5 
natenet Me Inace 2.7 | 2 981.2 
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all taxable wages in the State assessed 
the war-risk tax, the proportion of in- 
dividual employer’s pay roll assessed 
the special tax, and the maximum 
special tax rate assigned. 

The percentage of all taxable wages 
assessed the war-risk tax is itself the 
resultant of several others. The pro- 
portion of a State’s wages taxable at 
the war-risk rates is determined part- 
ly by the State’s legal provisions 
which affect the number of accounts 
taxed and the portion of their pay roll 
to be taxed at the special rates, and 
partly by the size of the war-risk firms 
in relation to all other firms. The last 
factor may be extremely important. 
For example, in Minnesota only 1.1 
percent of the firms were taxed at 
war-risk rates but 24 percent of the 
State’s taxable wages were affected. 
This situation occurred because about 
half of the State’s war-risk firms had 
taxable pay rolls of $1 million or more, 
and more than a fourth had taxable 
pay rolls between $100,000 and $1 mil- 
lion. 

Wisconsin, with a 69-percent rev- 
enue increase in 1944, assessed all em- 
ployers at least the 0.5-percent special 





portant of these are the percentage of 





postwar reserve tax. In addition, 66 
percent of the State’s taxable wages 
were subject to variable war-risk tax 
rates which ran as high as 5 percent. 
The sharp revenue increase in Mary- 
land in 1944 above what would have 
been collected under normal expe- 
rience-rating taxes (51 percent) re- 
sulted from the fact that more than 
one-fourth of the State’s employers, 
with 58 percent of the State’s taxable 
wages, had all their taxable pay rolls 
assessed the 2.7-percent war-risk 
rate. 

At the other extreme, war-risk con- 
tributions in Oklahoma amounted to 
only 6 percent of normal contribu- 
tions. In this State, only that part 
of a firm’s pay roll in excess of 300 
percent of the base pay roll was 
taxed at the 2.7-percent war-risk rate. 
Thus, only 4 percent of taxable wages 
were taxed at the war-risk rate. 

In all other States for which data 
are available, less than half the 1944 
taxable wages were subject to the 
war-risk tax. For all but one of these 
States, the war-risk pay roll was de- 
fined as only that portion of total 
taxable pay rolls which was in excess 
of a specified percentage of pay roll 









in the base period. Furthermore, in 
some of these States war-risk tax 
rates were 2.7 percent or less. The 
relatively small revenue increase in 
Ohio, despite the fact that war-risk 
taxes were paid on 41 percent of 1944 
taxable wages, is due to the fact that 
employers subject to the war-risk tax 
had to pay at a maximum additional 
taxes of only 1.0 percent above their 
normal tax. 


Why States Varied in Proportion 
of War-Risk Accounts 


Variation among States in the pro- 
portion of accounts liable for war- 
risk contributions is basically a result 
of the differing provisions of the vari- 
ous State laws and the degree to which 
taxable wages have increased in the 
several States. The proportion of 
war-risk accounts is dependent on 
certain economic and legal factors. 
It is determined by such factors as: 
(1) whether the State’s total 1943 
taxable pay roll exceeded the 1940 
level by at least 90 percent; (2) 
whether all firms, regardless of size, 
were subject to the war-risk tax; 
(3) whether a 1-year period was used 
as the basis of comparison with the 


Table 7.—Percent of accounts assigned war-risk rates, by industry division, 9 States, 1943 
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Industrial classification mu | ui | | Okla Wiscon 
vi — ae Mary- Minne- to + | cla- s - 
e.. Alabama| Florida | Illinois Iowa real | aan | Missourt | te a 
a | a ——t a ee 
TE 56] 38 93} 16) 42] 206 411; 50} 40) 122 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing----- ~ 5.3 8 14.5 11.4 1.8 1.3 7 12.9 
Mining PTS - pinbiiamemedees CS MR | 3. 7 | 5 4.6 25.6 27.6 | 8.9 4.1 19.6 
10 Metal mining. -........_._.. i | 3. 2 5 7. Enecnscesastasetaman 61.0 | 40.5 11.1 (4) 
12 Bituminous and other me eae 9.1 | Se, Sere 3.8 / |) eee | 4.5 3.3 | () 
14 Nonmetallic mining and quarrying----- 8.3 | 3 5.§ 1.5 | Ht! 22. 2 4.9 4.6 21.2 (1) 
Construction - ..--.--- oe .4 | 9 . 6 1.5 | 5.0 19.1 | 1.6 | 8.6 6.8 16.8 
15 Building construction, “general contractors.....___- 1.8 6 5 2.9 4.2 14.8 1.8 | 10.0 9.1 (4) 
16 General contractors, other than building-- 9.0 | 9 9. 1.4 | 5.9 22.6 3.9 16.9 5.2 (4) 
17 Construction, special-trade contractors--- 5.5 9 . 6 1.1 4.9 21.2 1.0 5.2 6.9 () 
SEE AELTEE LLIN ETD 9 214 ; 5.6 13.3 27.1 | 7.8 | 9.3 7.7 | 29.7 
20 Food and kindred products. . 8.4 | 5.1] 5. he 7.2 26. 5 | 3.6 | 3.1 3.0 16.5 
22 Textile-mill products... 1 | 2 | 30} @ 25.5] 14.3 | 7 = a ae 
23 Apparel and other finished fabric products-- 2.6 | 19.2 | 3.1 1.4 | 19. 6 33. 0 6.1} 13.9 (?) | 42.2 
24 Lumber and timber basic products______- 5.9 | 1,7 | 8.1 1.5 12.8 23. 1 5.4 | 7.4 16.0 18.6 
25 Furniture and finished lumber products.- . 6 | 5.1 | 6.7 1,3 | 16.7 31.0 9.2 | 9.8 ne 8 | 32.4 
26 Paper and allied products . 5 (2) | (2) 1,4 | (?) 17.8 11.5 2. 9 (2) | 22.1 
27 Printing, publishing, and allie ed industries .0 | 0 | 3.4 3 -6 4.8 .7 1.3 (0 1.0 
28 Chemie: als and allied products-. a 6 9.8 14.9 3.1 | 11.1 26. 2 ; 3.1 4 4.2 12.1 , 16.5 
29 Products of petroleum and coal---- 9.9 | (?) (?) BD focamicaans 2) (?) j (?) ro 5 | ) 
30 Rubber products. a 3.1 | (?) (2) _ (?) (2) eee (2) (2) 2) 
31 Leather and leather products. Sea aa 4.1 | (2) 21.2 } 15. 4] 10.8 ----------| 48.0 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products 5.8 | 8.2 7.8 2.9 | 9.8 | 21.0 3. 9 | 3.3 5.6 9.4 
19,33 Ordnance, iron and steel and their products 4.3 | 30.5 22.6 16.4 | 30.6 | 34. 4 | 26.3 10.8 19.1 | 57.0 
34 Transportation equipment (except automobiles) -- 9.9 | (2) | 23.3 24.5 | (?) 36. 6 ye (?) (?) | 64.7 
35 Nonferrous metals and their products-..-.---- 6 (?) | 0 6.1 | 0 40.8 7.0 9.9 o | 37.3 
36 Electrical machinery. ..................-....-... 3. 5 (*) (2) 15.2 | (?) (?) | 30. 2 | 41.7 @) — 60.7 
37 Machinery (except electrical EE 3/ @ | @ 16.8| 29.5 52.5] 18.0 26. 1 21.8 | 67.2 
38 Automobiles and auton 10bI le equipment .} 3 | (?) 0 11.9 | (?) 2) Gy 6.9 2) 50.0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries | 9.3 (2) 20.7 4.5 | 16.0 23.0 5.0 12.2 0 | 21.1 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities. 9.0 9.0 | 21.3 1.8 | 5.1 31.4 | 1.1 | + 5.4 | 14.8 
Wholesale and retail trade SMe TE Oi mp5 Me 3.5 1.4 7.8 2} 1.7 18.9 | 1) 2.6 | 3.0 2.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate - 1.7 | -7 | 4.1 ol | 5 | 11.1 1] 1.2 | 1.4 1.4 
Service industries.____ Aasadinnae 3.2 2.1 | 8.7 | 3 | 2.0 21.4 | a 4.4 3.5 3.0 
Establishments not elsewhere classified ...........--.---- | 2 ee on 0 ©  acdiecece } 0 0 (?) (? 39.8 


1 Figures for major industry group not available in Wisconsin. 











2 Not computed; less than 25 active accout 
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current year’s pay roll to determine 
employer liability for war-risk tax; 
(4) whether employers with pay-roll 
increases as small as 50 percent were 
liable for war-risk contributions; and 
(5) whether new firms were subject 
to the war-risk tax. 

None of these factors by itself ac- 
counts for the sharp variation be- 
tween States; it is fairly clear, how- 
ever, that together they explain most 
of the interstate differences. Mary- 
land, Florida, Ohio, and Wisconsin,° 
in that order, had the highest pro- 
portions of firms subject to war-risk 
taxation. These States, with 13.6 to 
26.3 percent of their employers as- 
sessed war-risk taxes, were all af- 
fected by four of the five selected fac- 
tors. While Wisconsin had a limita- 
tion on the minimum size of firms 
subject to the war-risk tax (exclusive 
of the postwar reserve tax for which 
all were liable), only firms with an- 
nual pay rolls below $30,000 were ex- 
cluded. Florida required a pay-roll 
increase of more than 50 percent for 
liability under its war-risk provisions; 


S Excluding firms subject only to the 
0.5-percent special postwar reserve tax. 


however, it assessed the tax on em- 
ployers whose pay rolls had risen at 
least 100 percent above 1939 levels. 
All other States with a l-year base 
period used 1940, a year of higher pay 
rolls, as the base. 

The five States with less than 10 
percent of their employers taxed at 
war-risk rates were affected by only 
one or two of the selected factors. 
Alabama and Oklahoma were the only 
States in this group whose 1943 pay 
rolls had risen at least 90 percent 
above 1940 levels. In fact, Alabama’s 
pay roll had experienced the greatest 
increase (141.0 percent) among the 
war-risk States, and Oklahoma’s pay- 
roll rise (115.6 percent) was close be- 
hind (table 6). Specific provisions 
of the war-risk amendments in these 
States, rather than the economic con- 
ditions in the States, resulted in rela- 
tively small proportions of war-risk 
employers. 

Under the Alabama law, an em- 
ployer was liable for the special tax 
if his current taxable pay roll was at 
least $100,000 and exceeded by a spec- 
ified amount his average annual 
taxable pay roll for a period of years. 
Firms without a taxable pay roll in 


the base period were exempt from the 
war-risk provisions. As a _ result, 
newly subject firms and small firms 
with the required increases in pay 
roll were excluded. Furthermore, 
since the average pay roll included the 
war years rather than a single pre- 
war year, many Alabama employers 
who would have been liable for the 
war-risk tax in States with a single 
prewar year as the base period were 
not subject under the Alabama law. 

Relatively few Oklahoma employ- 
ers paid the special tax, since a 200- 
percent increase in taxable wages over 
the lowest annual taxable pay roll 
during the 3 preceding years was re- 
quired before a firm became subject 
to the war-risk tax. In addition, as 
in Alabama, all firms without pay 
rolls in the base period were exempt 
from the war-risk provisions. 


Firms in All Industries Taxed at 
War-Risk Rates 


While the largest proportions of 
firms subject to the war-risk tax were 
in the industries most directly con- 
nected with production of implements 
of war, the special taxes hit a sub- 
stantial proportion of firms in all in- 


Table & 8.—Percent of accounts assigned war-risk rates, by dndsiry divhion, 9 States, 1 1944 
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Mary- Minne- Ol Okla- Wis- 
land sota _ homa consin 
26. 3 3.3 15.9 y 13. € 
9.4 1.0 19. 5 10. 20. 7 
31.2 27.6 24.4 19. 3 
46.3 (2) 3 

36. 8 0 35. 7 13. 1 

26.5 | 5.7 16.3 7.1 8. 0 
20.7 | 1.8 20.9 12.9 11.2 
17.8 2.1 19. 4 16. 4 10. 4 
26. 4 4.2 28. 9 13 10.5 
20.7 | 1.2 20. 2 9.7 11.8 
34.4 | 7.3 4 12. 4 37.1 
40. Ss 2. Q 3.1 7 26. 0 
29.1 | 15. 2 28. 6 0 50. 0 
36. 3 6.4 26. 4 44.9 
22. 1 4.5 20.7 41.9 25. 7 
6. 4 9.0 18.2 ~ 37.8 
31.8 | 13.2 8.1 6.5 
10.7 am 3.5 2.0 4.2 
44.1 3.3 16.0 23. 8 27.2 
qQ | (2) 18 ( 
(2) | (2) 20. 0 ( 

30. 0 | 11.1 16.5 0 4. ( 
24.4 | 2.8 14.9 2. ( 11.3 
49.1 | 25. 0 34.9 0. ( 61.0 
48.5 (2) 58.8 60. ( 
42.5 8.3 32. 2 48.8 
(2) | 27.3 40. 7 ( 63. 3 
47.6 | 15.7 40.7 0. € 70. 4 
(2) | (?) 40. 5 70. 3 
29. 4 4.1 26.3 ) 31.4 
35. 6 | 1.0 22. 1 14.7 21.3 
26. 4 | 1 | s 6.3 5.0 
12.9 | 1 7 4.1 1.5 
26.5 | 1 6 8.1 6:7 
(@) 0 .5 0 ( 


Industrial classification | 
| | 
| i? |Alabama | Florida | Illinois | Towa 
Total | 11.0 2.8 16.1 6.4 7 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 12.3 0 19. 0 5.9 13 
Mining Wiiiettha hewn aanmndmmdemai 15.6 5.6 21.5 4.1 10. 
10 Metal mining - 28. 8 0 0 (?) 
12 Bituminous and other__...........-.-. 19. 5 7.8 2.9 10. 
14 Nonmetallic mining and quarrying-- | 13. 2.6 9.9 12. 
Construction Sune 12.2 2.5 4.7 9. 
15 Building construction, general contractors _ 12.2 3.2 7.3 13. 
16 General contractors, other than building 14.8 3.9 5.0 11. 
17 Construction, special-trade contractors... -.--- 11.6 1.3 : 4.0 6. 
Manufacturing hhtninsabenwan 19.8 4.9 ‘ 14.3 21. 
20 Food and kindred ; oo. iene eae aid 14.8 3.9 : 8.1 13. 
22 Textile-mill products. -- 25.0 1.3] @ 21.3 (2) 
23 Apparel and other finished fabric ‘products 18.3 29.0 16.7 5.8 40 
24 Lumber and timber basic products. ..-.....-- 9.8 1.4 16. 8 8.9 12. 
25 Furniture and finished lumber products-- 15.8 1.8 12. 4 nea} 28, 
26 Paper and allied products 18. 5 (?) (? 14.1 (2) 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries 3.3 0 6.0 2.9 1 
28 Chemicals and allied products 18.4 11.7 30. 4 13.7 24. 
29 Products of petroleum and coal_-.-. 10.7 0 0 3.9 oats 
30 Rubber products-. : 17.6 ) 0 4.3 (2) 
31 Leather and lez ather products 26. 1 0 (2) 14. 2 (2) 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products 7 12.6 3. 5 16.7 13. 2 10. 
19, 33 Ordni ance, iron ad steel and thei ir ‘products 34.7 17.4 36. 1 29. 1 40 
34 Transportation equipment (except automobiles) 44.5 (2) 28. 1 25. 0 (?) 
35 Nonferrous metals and their products____.---- 25.7 | (2) (2) 16.7 (2) 
36 Electrical machinery ..................... 38.5 (2) | (2) 31.3 | (2) 
37 Machinery (except electrical) 38. 3 (2) (2) 27.8 43 
38 Automobiles and automobile e quipme nt 37.5 (2) (2) 27.1 (?) 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 20. 0 (2) 21.4 15.0 | 26. 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities 17.0 | 8.3 27.5 11.3 10. 
Wholesale and retail trade indbedehibaepnsattndinsnn 8.8 1.2 | 14.7 3.6 3. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. _- 2.8 3 8.3 1.8 l 
Service industri Mh. .ncgcadentoneumann 8.0 | 1.7 | 17.1 4.2 4. 
8.7 _ | 0 | 0 | 


Establishments not elsewhere classified 








1 Excludes Missouri; data not available. 


2 Not computed; less than 25 active accounts. 
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dustries in the war-risk States. In 
both 1943 and 1944, higher propor- 
tions of firms in the manufacturing 
industry division (11.9 and 19.8 per- 
cent, respectively) than in any other 
division paid war-risk taxes (tables 
7 and 8). During 1944, however, 8.0 
percent of the firms in the service di- 
vision and 8.8 percent of the whole- 
sale and retail-trade firms paid the 
special taxes. 

The manufacturing division in- 
cludes the major industry groups that 
played the largest part in turning out 
the materials of war, such as ord- 
nance, iron and steel, transportation 
equipment, electrical and nonelectri- 
cal machinery, and textile-mill prod- 
ucts. Well over one-fifth of the firms 
in each of these major industry 
groups in the war-risk States paid 
war-risk taxes in 1943 and 1944. 
Firms manufacturing transportation 
equipment*® (airci ft, ships, and so 
on,- but not automobiles) were as- 
sessed war-risk rates more frequently 
than other groups—39.9 percent in 
1943 and 44.5 percent in 1944. This 
industry had the most dramatic war- 
time expansion, as old, established 
firms mushroomed and new plants 
and yards sprang up almost over- 
night; taxable pay rolls of that part 
of the industry located in the 10 
States with war-risk taxes in 1944 
soared by 1943 to almost 20 times the 
1940 level. Firms producing electri- 
cal and nonelectrical equipment * were 
assessed war-risk rates only slightly 
less frequently—26.5 and 29.3 percent 
of the accounts in 1943 and 38.5 and 
38.3 percent in 1944, respectively. 
While these were major war indus- 
tries, their expansion in the war-risk 
States was not nearly so sharp as that 
of the aircraft and shipbuilding in- 
dustries. Pay-roll increases from 
1940 to 1943 in the machinery-produc- 
ing groups amounted to about 150 
percent. 

In general, for all war-risk States 
combined, there was a fairly strong 
relationship between an industry’s 
1940-43 pay-roll increase and the 
proportion of its employers subject to 
war-risk taxes. A notable exception 


to the general trend is the chemical 


® Major industry group 34. 
™Major industry groups 36 and 37. 


and allied products group, in which 
the pay-roll rise was second largest— 
about 300 percent—but only 8.6 per- 
cent of the firms in 1943 and only 
18.4 percent in 1944 were subject to 
war-risk taxes. 

Maryland’s surprisingly high pro- 
portion of war-risk liability among 
trade and service industries—more 
than one-fourth in 1944—highlights 
what may be called the nonwar im- 
pact of war-risk taxes. It is true 
that many firms not engaged in di- 
rect war production expanded along 
with the general wartime expansion. 
Many of these firms, however—un- 
like those in such industries as pro- 
duction of aircraft and ships, which 
contracted with the same or greater 
speed than they expanded—had a 
peacetime outlook similar to their 
wartime outlook. 

The general impact of war-risk 
taxes in all phases of the economy of 
the war-risk States is clearly indi- 
cated by the percentages of war-risk 
accounts in the different industry 
divisions in each State. Manufac- 
turing had the highest proportion in 
only four States in 1943 and in only 
three States in 1944. Firms in the 
transportation, communication, and 
utilies division were assessed war-risk 
rates most frequently in two States 
in 1943 and in four States in 1944. 
Mining firms led in two States each 
year. And in 1943 the agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing division had the 
highest proportion of war-risk ac- 
counts in Iowa. 


Large Firms Taxed at War-Risk 
Rates Most Frequently 


Only a few States—one in 1943 and 
four in 1944—submitted data which 
would reveal the varying impact of 
the war-risk amendments on firms of 
different sizes. Pay-roll data sub- 
mitted by these States for war-risk 
and all active accounts are not pre- 
cisely comparable since, for war-risk 
accounts, the pay roll reported was 
generally for the current year, where- 
as the pay roll for all active acounts 
was for some prior year or an average 
of the 3 preceding years. The rapid 
rise in pay rolls during the war has 
undoubtedly resulted in some over- 
statement of the proportion of war- 


risk accounts among the larger firms. 
Conversely, the proportions for the 
smaller firms probably have been un- 
derstated. As a result, the data are 
biased in the direction of indicating a 
stronger relationship between size-of- 
firm and war-risk liability than ac- 
tually exists; even if this bias were 
eliminated, however, the relationship 
would remain to some extent. 

Size-of-firm data for both 1943 and 
1944 are available for Alabama only. 
No small Alabama firms were taxed 
at war-risk rates; only firms with pay 
rolls of $100,000 or more were sub- 
ject. In both years a larger percent- 
age of the firms with pay rolls of $1 
million or more than of those with 
less than $1 million were subject to 
the added tax—95.6 percent com- 
Pared with 48.0 percent in 1943 and 
39.3 percent compared with 27.1 per- 
cent in 1944. Among the Iowa firms 
in 1944, less than one-fourth of those 
with pay rolls under $1 million paid 
war-risk taxes, while over one-third 
of the firms with pay rolls of $1 mil- 
lion or more paid the extra tax. In 
Wisconsin during 1944, only 44.2 per- 
cent of firms with pay rolls of $50,000- 
99,999 were subject to war-risk taxes, 
whereas 67.9 percent of those with 
pay rolls of $1 million or more paid 
these taxes. 

The large firms, in general, were 
more frequently subject to war-risk 
taxes than the smaller firms for sev- 
eral reasons in addition to the size-of- 
firm provisions included in the war- 
risk amendments. Some of these 
firms were large in 1943 and 1944 be- 
cause their pay rolls had increased 
rapidly over pay rolls in the prewar 
years; such firms would, of course, 
generally pay contributions at the 
war-risk rates. In general, firms 
which were most likely candidates 
for war-risk taxation were those in 
the rapidly expanded war-production 
industries—usually the heavy indus- 
tries (iron and steel, ordnance, auto- 
mobiles, and so on) which are nor- 
mally the large-sized firms. Also, 
many of the newly established war- 
production firms were making heavy 
war equipment in large quantities and 
therefore had greater-than-average 
pay rolls. In six of the war-risk 
States, such new firms were auto- 
matically subject to the extra tax. 
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Employment § ecurity 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 
State Programs 


Initial claims for unemployment 
insurance in July dropped from 763,- 
000 to 699,000, but continued claims 
rose from 5.4 million to 5.5 million 
(tables 2 and 3). The chief factor 
in the increase was the marked rise 
in New York as additional persons 
reached compensable status in the 
new benefit year. The initial claims 
include 35,400 agency-initiated claims 
made by Washington for claimants 
already in compensable status at the 
beginning of their new benefit year, 
which do not represent new unem- 
ployment. On the whole, the rate of 
decline in claims diminished in June 
and July. This slowing down may be 
temporary, a result of slackening in 
the pace of reconversion, or it may 
represent an approach to equilibrium 
in the labor market. The effect of 
the removal of price controls on em- 
ployment, and consequently on claims 
for unemployment insurance, was 
relatively slight. In general, the 
over-all decline in the claims load 
was temporarily slowed down by 
price-control uncertainties. 

The decline in initial claims in July 
was highlighted by a decrease of 
64,700 in New York; 46,300 in Michi- 
gan; and 39,000 in Pennsylvania 
(table 2). The decline in New York 
was due to the large number of ini- 
tial claims received in June, at the 
beginning of the new benefit year. 
Part of Michigan’s decline was the 
result of fewer claimants filing for 
predetermination of benefit rights in 
a benefit year beginning July 1. 
Among the 32 States reporting July 
increases in initial claims, Arkansas, 
Missouri, New Jersey, and Washing- 
ton reported increases of more than 
5,000; in Arkansas and Washington, 
new benefit years were primarily re- 
sponsible for the increases. 

In addition to the increase of 240,- 
700 in continued claims in New York, 
a rise of 30,900 was reported by Mass- 
achusetts (table 3). In Alabama the 
jump of 22,300 was due to the return 
to single-week reporting during the 
first week of July. All the significant 


declines in continued claims occurred 
in the larger industrial States. Mich- 
igan led with a decrease from 454,700 
to 360,300, part of which was due to 
the call-back of workers in a large 
automobile plant and part to the ex- 
haustion of benefit rights by 13,400 
persons. Ohio reported the second 
largest decrease in continued claims— 
35,500. In Illinois the decline of 21,- 
400 reflected accelerated industrial 
activity after curtailments due di- 
rectly and indirectly to labor disputes. 
Indiana and California reported de- 
creases Of 17,300 and 15,600, respec- 
tively. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries continued its downward 
trend of the past 5 months, falling to 
1,103,000 during July. Weekly data 
en the number of recipients for all 
unemployment and total unemploy- 
ment are available for the first time 
for this month (table 5). The July 
4 holiday accounts for the fluctuation 
in the week of July 13, when the num- 
ber of beneficiaries jumped from 914,- 
000 to 1,245,000, declining consistently 
thereafter to 1,108,000 in the week of 
July 27. Nearly half the States fol- 
lowed the national trend. 

The total amount of benefit pay- 
ments dropped for the fourth succes- 
sive month and reached $88.4 million 
in July, about $4.6 million less than in 


June (table 4). This figure repre- 
sents compensation for 4.9 million 
weeks of all types of unemployment. 
Approximately 44 percent of the total 
amount was paid to women. New 
York had the largest benefit expendi- 
ture, $17.2 million, an increase of $5.2 
million over the amount expended in 
June; more than half this amount 
was paid to unemployed women. 
Missouri’s total rose from $1,617,200 
to $1,730,000; it was the only other 
State with an increase of more than 
$100,000. Both Michigan and Wash- 
ington reported declines of more than 
$1 million. 

The average check for benefits for 
total unemployment was $18.22 in 
July (table 4), as compared with 
$18.39 in June. In two States—New 
Jersey and Vermont—the average 
check for women was greater than 
that for men, and in Michigan and 
New York it was the same. In Texas, 
on the other hand, the average for 
men was $15.36 and for women, $8.43. 

On July 31, State funds available 
for the payment of benefits totaled 
more than $6.7 billion, approximately 
$4.4 million more than was on hand 
a month earlier (table 1). During the 
12 months ended July 31, which 
covered the reconversion following 
the Japanese surrender, the total re- 
serve available for benefits has 
dropped less than 2 percent. 

During the week of July 13, the 
unemployment refiected by con- 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, July 1946 





























Amount of change from 
Number or PSL PEER = 
Item amount 
June 1946 July 1945 
iti i 1 699, 000 —i4, 000 +431, 000 
— eM 1 501, 000 —78. 00 4-298 000 
Adaitional ? jutinbnben 1 198, 600 +15, 000 +133, 000 
Continued claims.- ---- - --- Sintndiunhsanapeamnaaed 15, 505, 000 +91, 000 +4, 425, 000 
Waiting-period 3. 3 474, 000 —6. 000 4 289 000 
Compensable - - - : 1 5, 031, 000 +96 C00 L4 136, 000 
Weeks compensated 4 4, 892, 000 —196, 000 +4, 088, 000 
Total unemployment 44, 745, 000 —163 000 +-3.9 0 000 
Other than total unemployment 5 = ‘ 147, 00, —33 000 +99 000 
First payments | # 383, 000 | —138, 000 +250, 000 
Exhaustions. - ; #155, 000 | —5, 000 +146, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries ° #1, 102, 750 | —304, 000 a F917, 006 
Benefits paid? | $88 37 1,000 —$4, 611, 000 +-$74. 019, 000 
Benefits pai’ since first payable §- -.......---------------- $3, 381, 701, 771 | dupphaieeeel od — 
Funds available as of July 31 ° . $6, 736, 812, 274 +-$4, 390, 139 — $106, 625, 286 
1 Includes estimated data for South Dakota. ficiaries was computed from weeks | ited in 
2 Excludes Ohio and Texas, which have no pro- the calendar month; for July 1946, this number was 
visions for filing additional claims. computed from weeks compensated in the week 
3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for ended during the month. a 
filing waiting-period claims. 7Gross: not adjusted for v d benefit checks and 
4 Includes estimated data for California, District of transfers under interstate co wage plat 
Columbia, Indiana, and South Dakota; also Pennsyl- § Net: adjusted for ve ided t checks and tra 
vania for total and other than total unemployment. fers under interstate c ym bined wag plan Includes 
8 Excludes Montana, which has no provision ad oe oe ‘ky, Missouri, and Washington as 
ayme the § otal unemployment; aiso of June 30, 1946. 
payment for other than total unemployment ¢ Includes California, Kentucky, Missouri, and 


Pennsylvania before January 1946. 


Washington as of June 30, 1946. 
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tinued claims represented 4.6 per- 
cent of average covered employment 
in 1945, as compared with 5.1 percent 
in June and 5.2 percent in May. 
Among the States with the greatest 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
July 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 15, 1946] 





Total! New 


Amount of | | 
Inter- | ay wom 






































Region and State All change from— Women ae 7 
= — | percent — | claim- 
June July ™—— Seeeeeeee | ants 
| 1946 1945 | 
| 
Total 2_._..__.. 699, 000/ —64, 000 +431, 000) 300, 000) 8. 4/501, 000 1204, 000 
Region I: | | | 
Sere 10, 754) +3,802)' +2, 648 5, 321 4, 160 
BR iicinatscanctacd 3, 381 +663) +1, 759 1, 384 1, 062 
Mass__..........| 27,060] +3, 510) +16,156| 12,734 9, 524 
* esters 1, 026 +87 +670 511 372 
R. I__..._.....-..| 6,492) +2,021] +1,268} 2,475 2, 201 
a 401 —6 +283 225 140 
Region II-III: | 
_. aes a 1, 185 +142 +365) 409 313 
N. J_..--.-.-.---| 31, 559] +5, 181] +17,098] 15, 121 9, 450 
|) ar _..|126, 329) —64, 660) +85, 354) 59, 706 | 36, 903 
RRS Bi 52, 474/—38, 995) +38, 030] 20, 059 7} 16,160 
Region IV: | 
fj 1,158} +100 +962 472) 426 
| exams : 8, 941 +7, 223} 3,899 3, 170 
> =a 5, 903 5 2, 647 
Va minions 1,944 2, 422 
i | Se 10, 515 3, 029 
Region V: 
a 6, 838 2; 2,062 
Re .| 38, 868) —46. 14, 211 
Ohio.__.......-..| 16,362 | 7,057 
Region VI: | 
RET TA 45,956, —1, 607 6. 5} 32, 224) 15, 368 
— : 15, 761) —1, 083 5.7| 7,484] 3,167 
5, 738} —1, 541 7. 2| 3 3,674) 31, 791 
Rosina Vil: | 
SEDs = 9,988}  —485 2 604] 10.3} 7,071) 2,158 
; ; ae +1, 806 5, 066 17.1| 8,678} 4,438 
RRR +266 2, 562 10.7| 3,8: 1,790 
aren +1, 164 1, 197} 23.3) 3, 1, 094 
>: aes 4 +513 1, 119} 16.0) 2, 986 
Tenn - 8, 967) +1, 045 4, 046 17.8) 7,728) 3,492 
Region VIII: | 
Se 3,648} —661 +650} 1,846] 17.8} 2,782) 1,531 
Minn saad 4,782) —101) +3,414) 1,981] 23.2} 3,616) 1,582 
eas 1,749 +119 830) 19.2} 1, 294 643 
N. Dak 431 +68 4+-389 219] 71. 5) 384 193 
8. Dak.4 PE Ee) Pee Ee 
Region IX: | | 
Ark ‘ 12,769) +7, 946) +11, 300 18.9} 12,442) 5,021 
Kans : ‘s 5, 172 +4, 078 28.0) 3,756 
Mo... as 24,903) +6,318) 4 12.9] 13, 937 
Okla Z 8,333) --1,106| +6, 575 26.7) 6,488) 2,062 
Region x: } | 
DA cence 9,782) +1,420) +7, 405 15.7| 7,671} 2,518 
N. Mex_- 729 +137 +636 59.0 646 215 
Tex .| 12,954) +1,052) +9, 718 17. 2| 12,954) 4,741 
Region XI: | 
Colo--. 2, 020 —265) +1, 835 40.9) 1,830 801 
Idaho ae 1, 104 +156 +858 824) 34.5 870) 636 
Mont 1, 274 4210] +1, 158 625 55.2} 1,010} 543 
Utah 4,927, +3,480)| +4, 702 109 7.7| 4,609) (4) 
Wyo 305 —19 +278 162} 50. 8 266 150 
Region XII: | | 
Ariz ; 2, +1, 212 802) 39.0] 1,725] 688 
Calif ‘ 76, +4, +48, 916! 36,095 7.8] 41,896] 22,719 
eS 651 +95 +590 312) 51.3 381] 204 
Oreg____- _.| 5,939 +43/ +4,607| 2,375 18.5} 3,218] 1,465 
Wash 55, 438 | +-46, 065 ,313| 21, 182 2.0) 54,133} 20,945 
Regions XIII and | 
XIV: | 
ee 31 —45 +18 13 25.8 25 8 
Hawaii __-......- 47 —24) +45 14 19.1 38| 10 
| | | 





1 Includes additional claims except in Ohio and Texas, which have no pro- 
visions for filing such claims 

2 Includes estimates for South Dakota and estimate of new claims filed by 
women in Utah; data not reported. 

3? Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as Well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

4 Data not reported. 
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declines were Michigan, where the 
ratio fell from 10.2 to 7.3 percent; 
Rhode Island, from 7.9 to 6.6 percent; 
and Oregon, from 6.9 to 3.9 percent. 
Only four States—Maine, New York, 





Pennsylvania, and Texas—had higher 
ratios than in June. In California, 
Michigan, and Oklahoma the ratios 
were 7.3, 7.3, and 7.0 percent respec- 
tively, though each was lower than 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
July 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 15, 1946] 
































Total ! | Compensable 
Amount of | Inter- 
Region and change from— state | 
State | ___ |} Women| as | All | Women 
| claim- claim- per- | claim- | claim- 
} ants June July ants — ants ants 
0 
| 1946 | 1945 otal | 
| | | } 
Total 3_____-. 15,¢ 505,000/+-91, 000| +4,425, 3,000) 2,452,000) 9.6 5,081,000] |2,227,000 
Region I: | 
Conn. .... .| 55, = +5, 676) -+27,166) 24,800) 6.8) 50,670) 22,145 
Maine . | 41,2 +6, 423} +31,667| 14, ’ 313| 6.5) 38,965) 13, 452 
Mass Siscce 266, 17 74 +30, 901) -++-232,024/ 113,080) 3.6) 247,722) 104, 258 
N. H.- aia 8,421; +711) +6,946) 4,156) 26. 7| 8, 018} 3, 944 
R. I_.........--| 67,141] +856 19,169} 4.0} 65,038) 18, 149 
(_ , ee 6, 420} —315) 4,072} 22.2 6, 158 3, 935 
Region II-III: | | 
EE --| 8, 493) 610) +5, 321 3,813} 21.8) 8,158) 3,666 
| + Sa | 292, 214] —4, 008) +241, 969) 127,995) 4.3] 274,577) 119, 363 
= pe ..--|1,017,067|+-240,734/ 4-819, 357) 511,339) 2.8] 870, 752) 436, 199 
Se ~-7222| 512,070] —108) +464, 157] 182; 692] 6. 6| 484, 334 172, 018 
Regio IV: | | | | 
_ _..| 11,626] +2,074] +10, 579 3,795} 14.6) 10,987) 3,527 
Ma sean ---| 95, 188/—11, 418} +85, 674) 38,544) 2.6) 95, 188) 38, 544 
N. C.. | 46,902) —4,355) +39,294; 31,271] 17.0) 43,640) 29,196 
, .--| 72,544 +359; +67,520) 43,896) 12.6] 69,736) 42,320 
Ww. Va_. -.----| 85,749} —705) -+72,820) 25,579) 26.1) 83,921) 25, 129 


79,718} 28,081 


BS ..| 82,372] —2,589] +68, 259 40.0 

Mich. ned 360, 340| —94, 379) +151, 542 3.1) 320,741) 168, 616 

Ohio____-___- | 228, 978| —35, 478] -+207, 990| 6.4) 203,833) 87, 648 
~—' VE | | | 

_ See | 455, 713|—21, 380] +356, 845] 4.7| 435, 173] 197, 402 

_. See 83, 273; —17, 326 +54, 821) 9. 5} 7, 891) 31, 090 
1 


40, 87 74/—10, 748) +33, 379 12. 35, 364| 18, 52 














/ | 7 66, 382) +-22, 306) +54, 130 14.5; 61,061) 18,121 
_ So 50,057] +9, 677) +36, 752 25.3) 44,690) 20,454 
Ga ———-- < +57| +32, 982 13.5) 35,692) 17,276 
Miss.._........| 23,491] +2,878] +17, 196 34.8} 19,850) 8,077 
ao _..--| 18,923) +2, 025) 5, 2 22.3) 16,624 7, 621 
Tenn. ‘ 90, 618} +1, 499 18.1} 86,186) 38, 334 
Region VIII: 
ae _ 29, 268) +1, 511) 13,190} 23.1! 26,273) 11, 583 
ae 33, 394) —4, 1! 50/ 12,355} 19.2) 30,649) 11, 187 
Nebr 12, 762) —16 6,761; 20.5) 11, 492 6, 165 
N. Dak.-- 3, 790) —83 1,960) 69.3 3, 736 1, 926 
_ A aR Se ae ees: ARE SR HS. Bees 
Region IX: | | 
Ark__. : 50, 191 —488| +45,561) 20,081) 57.1) 44,840) 17,626 
Kans Ene 43, 373) —5,194) +38,672| 20,194) 27.7] 41,449) 19,339 
Mo... pa ae 150, 015|/-+13, 032) +133, 231) 56,666) 21.7) 134,476) 50,510 
Okla 54 205) —787| -+-46,540' 19,965) 50.6) 50,962) 19,019 
Re eg X: | | | j 
" . 54,029) +5,493} -+45,873) 15,583) 19.8] 49,112) 13,900 
N. Mex22777"| “s'64i| ~263| +5,253| 1,901 76.1] 5,540] 1,872 
Tex ..----| 65,599} —1,404) -+48,618) 25,004) 30.8) 57,342) 22,079 
Region XI: | | | 
ae 18, 094 +396; +16, 897 8,369} 31.3) 16,810 7, 942 
Idaho_____- 6, 247 27 +4, 962 4,511} 39.0 5, 619 3, 953 
| eS 10, 187} —2, 175 +9, 394 4,979) 39.4 9,691; 4,719 
Utah. _...--) 13,195) —2,622) +12, 849 1,098} 17.5) 10,245) (4) 
ee 1,949; —1, 294 +1, 842 1,082; 43.0 1, 795) 1,005 
Region XII: | | | 
[Sea 12,046} —1, 135 +8,958) 5,181) 52.8) 11,449 4, 920 
i ae 617, 560| —15, 561) +486, 878) 303, 101) 6. 6} 586, 556) 286, 875 
Nev... 3,937 +31] +3,743] 1,988} 48.8] 3,797] 1,916 
i 50, 921/—14, 021} +46,084; 22 , 099) 14.9} 48,665) 21, 164 
Wash_. ..--| 135, 969} —3, 899) +131, 875) 53, 514] 5.4! 102,616] 40,374 
Regions XIII | | 
and XIV: | | 
Alaska...-- 134 —186 +81 82 3.0 126) 76 
; ee 198 — 259 +196 103} 55. i 176) 96 
| | | 





1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 
2 Total continued claims in some States include claims for more than 1 week. 
3 Includes estimates for South Dakota and estimate of compensable claims 
filed by women in Utah; data not reported. 
4 Data not reported, 
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in June. On the other hand, in six 
jurisdictions—the District of Colum- 
bia, New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming—the ratios were less than 2 
percent. 

During July, 383,000 claimants, of 
whom 46 percent (175,000) were 
women, received their first benefit 


Table 4.—Number of weeks compensated, 


Weeks compensated for unemployment 


Region and State 
Amount of ¢ 
All : ner 
claimants 
June 1946 | 





Total ? 4, 892, 000 — 196, 000 
Region I 
Connecticut 85, 190 +2, 118 | 
Maine : —3, 166 | 
Massachusetts | —9, 532 
New Hampshire 5, 350 | —443 
Rhode Island 65, 606 +2, 186 | 
Vermont 4, 921 | —691 | 
Region II-III | 
Delaware 7, 639 | —378 | 
New Jersey 274,117 —38, 776 | 
New York 887,056 | +261, 389 
Pennsylvania 448, 042 — 36, 990 | 


Region IV 
District of Columbia 





Maryland 118,153 | —12,025 
North Carolina 38, 964 | —10, 833 | 
Virginia 67, 761 | +913 | 
West Virginia 59, 898 —5, 424 
Region V | 
Kentucky 50, 205 —4, 638 | 
Michigan 307, 748 —114, 106 
Ohio 207, 330 —37, 818 | 
Region VI | 
I}linois 417,615 —19, 795 | 
Indiana 
Wisconsin. -. 29, 627 —6, 753 
Region VII 
Alabama 64, 622 
Florida 35, 722 | 
Georgia 29, 480 | 
Mississippi 10, 094 
South Carolina 11, 397 
Tennessee 74, 484 
Region VIII 
Iowa 19, 945 —976 
Minnesota 43, 851 —6, 118 
Nebraska 10, 779 —165 | 
North Dakota 1, 221 +218 
South Dakota * — 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 12, 435 —3, 377 
Kansas 40, 847 —9, 089 | 
Missouri 106, 385 —7, 924 | 
Oklahoma 42, 726 —6, 096 | 
Region X 
Louisiana 59, 438 —2, 899 | 
New Mexico 1,712 —54 | 
Texas 76, 028 —11, 426 | 
Region XI | 
Colorado 14,015 —1, 627 
Idaho 3, 578 +906 | 
Montana 5, 480 —1, 743 | 
Utah ‘ 8, 143 —6, 347 | 
Wyoming 1, 586 —78 | 
Region XII 
Arizona 6, 962 —1, 832 | 
California * . pansn 
Nevada 3, 204 +338 
Oregon 50, 014 — 38, 859 
Washington 110, 535 —60, 747 | 
Regions XIII and XIV 
Alaska 1,131 | —232 | 


Hawaii-. 3 504 | —167 | 


during the month as well as those who 
exhausted wage credits. 

In four States—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Vermont—no 
there was a net addition of 228,000 to claimant exhausted benefit rights’ 
the group of claimants actually draw- during the month. All these States 
ing unemployment insurance. Ac- ~~ \_ c Penns Saeed ; 
count should be taken, however, of the ee eee eee on eee Se 


benefit rights represents a claimant for 
claimants who found employment whom final payments were delayed 


check. During the month, 155,000 
claimants, of whom 73,000 were 
women, exhausted all benefit rights. 
In terms of additions and deletions, 


amount of benefits paid, and average weekly payment for total unemployment, by State, Jul) 
1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 15, 1946] 























Average k 
Benefits paid ! ment f{ 
employ 
thange from Amount of change from 
i Women All PT he a AS Women All Ww 
claimants claimants claimants claimants | cla t 
July 1945 June 1946 July 1945 
+4, 088, 000 2, 196, 000 $88, 371, 000 —$4, 611, 000 |+$74, 019, 000 $38, 446, 000 $18. 22 $ ( 
+66, 701 | 32, 423 1, 777, 087 +44, 555 | +1, 414, 485 592, 369 20. 98 8.4 
+25, 644 (3) 526, 85: —30, 930 +409, 893 16. 00 
+188, 406 88, 984 , 527, 024 +4, 100, 182 l, 21. 55 72 
+4, 385 2, 698 71, 428 +60, 304 13. 54 } 
+52, 495 | 18, 075 1, 100, 642 +887, 158 17. 38 
+4, 376 | 3, 126 79, 874 | +72, 019 | 16. 66 8. 5e 
+5, 253 | 3, 017 | 15. 98 $ 
+241, 618 111, 053 0. 18 9 
+723, 070 478, 212 +5, 236, O85 | 19. 34 4 
+417, 976 | (*) —779, 864 | 
| 
+107, 584 49, 028 | —216, 813 18. 87 8. 18 
+34, 190 28, 047 | —112, 776 11. 21 4. 69 
+63, 463 42, 588 | +32, 584 12. 84 9 
+55, 23 14, 183 —113, 526 | 15. 57 2t 
+44, 337 17, 616 —81, 812 11. 67 9 
+139, 422 158, 952 —2, 507, 676 20. 15 
+195, 148 87, 763 —780, 145 18 17 
+339, 525 194, 240 7, 562, 634 —456, 208 +6, 170, 782 3, 339, 659 18.4 
+25, 684 a "15, 076 506, 574 240, 759 17. 4 2 
+56, 167 1, 022, 159 237, 783 l 2 2. 99 
23 491, 642 216, 212 13. 87 
+24, 122 419, 041 | 181, 252 14. 27 
+6, 720 123, 819 | 53, 069 12. 52 
4-9, 583 157, 320 60, 039 13. 92 
+67, 916 970, 237 | 421, 02 13. 07 2 
+17, 107 101, 061 85, 413 15. 42 
+40, 694 714, 945 200, 185 lf l s 
+10, 140 167, 328 | 87, 637 15. 79 
+1, 174 19, 376 7, 938 16.1 s 
So 
+11, 011 5, 465 151, 787 12. 2¢ 
+37, 488 17, 077 601, 631 | 14.9 $2 
t 43, 249 1, 729, 981 | | 16. 38 7 
+39, 139 15, 436 700, O75 lf 7 ) 
+-53, 427 15, 241 | | 15. 43 4 
+1, 617 | 44 13.1 2 
+67, 974 22, 634 1 l 6 8.4 
| 
6, 741 | 194 +22, 206 | 90, 925 13. 98 7 
2, 626 50 +12, 817 4, 731 14. 11 2 
2, 744 70 —23, 748 | 31, 713 12. 87 
2, 865 180, — 138, 623 17, 689 22. 67 RE 
| 667 29 —1, 336 11, 907 19. O€ 8.19 
| | | 
+5, 291 | 2, 809 98, 589 | — 26, 734 +-74, 170 38, 266 14.11 13. 49 
+3, 052 "1 539 +6,027|  +54,757| 26,116 "17.83 7.0 
+46, 250 21, 399 —670, 672 | +778, 314 341, 313 16. 81 16.15 
+107, 999 41, 568 2, 33 |} —1,301,135 | +2, 290, 107 778, 894 21. 25 13. 35 
| | | 
+1, 042 | 208 | 17, 780 | —3, 626 | +16, 427 | 3, 191 15. 84 15. 44 
+501 | 48 | 10, 553 —2, +10, 519 2, 399 21.13 17. 74 














1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks, and transfers under interstate 


combined wage plan j : 
2 Includes estimates for California, District of Columbia, Indiana, and South 


Dakota; also Maine and Pennsylvania for weeks compensated and 
paid to women claimants, 
’ Data not available, 
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gible claimants. At the end of July, 
therefore, sufficient weeks had not 
elapsed for claimants in these States 
to exhaust benefit rights. 

The proportion of women among 
claimants who filed initial and com- 
pensable claims for State unemploy- 
ment insurance has been higher than 


have a uniform benefit year with a 
uniform potential duration of bene- 
fits. In Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, the uniform benefit year 
begins early in April, with a duration 
of 20 weeks for all eligible claimants; 
New York’s benefit year began June 
3, with 26 weeks’ duration for all eli- 


Table 5.—Number of individuals' compensated for unemployment during weeks ended 
in July 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 15, 1946] 


Weeks ended — 




















Region and State July 6| July 13 | July 20 | July 27 | July6| July 13 | July 20 | July 27 
For all types of unemployment | For total unemployment 
~~ thn | | 
Total 2 ~ 914, 000) 1, 245,000) 1, 144,000! 1, 108,000) 883,000! 1, 210,000) 1, 109, 000! 1, 075, 000 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut... - 16, 330 18, 297 21, 394 17,800} 16, 096 18, 056 21, 038 17, 564 
Maine. -. 3, 008 12, 053 7, 932 7,527) 2, 886 10, 567 7, 203 6, 966 
Massachusetts ? ; ae es) aie = So (| REO 
New Hampshire 847 1, 418 1, 221 1, 246 822 1, 384 1, 184 1, 193 
Rhode Island 14, 301 16, 196 13, 638 13, 348} 13, 196 14, 866 12, 433 12, 186 
Vermont.___. 476 1,912 1, 065 917 426 1, 805 1, 029 876 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware_____- , 608 1, 725 1, 608 1, 505 1, 557 1, 643 1, 478 1, 325 
New Jersey_-..—. 660 95, 384 5A, 555 i 26, 120 93, 680 53, 519) 60, 908 
New York. , 853 221, 806 194, 810 138, 538 219, 455 192, 589) 214, 471 
Pennsylvania----- 987; 113,249) 117, 134} (2) (2) (2) | (3) 
Region IV: | } } 
District of Columbia ? ages ~— aid Pe ee ae . = 
Maryland. 26, 708 28, 625 25, 670) 23,051) 25, 609 27, 847 24,780 22,209 
North Carolina 8, 279 10, 009 9, 304) 8, 053 8, 101 9, 741 9, 015 7, 790 
Virginia. _-- 11, 294 17, 107 15, 643 15,196) 11,027 16, 832 15, 296} 14,949 
West Virginia 12, 834 14, 607 13, 031 12, 377 9, 133 12, 352 10, 397 9, 964 
Region V: 
Kentucky. 3, 859 19, 210 12, 683 11, 217 3, 785 18, 919 12, 508 10, 815 
Michigan 56, 199 63, 704 69, 283 72,709) 51, 800 60, 934 66, 886 70, 463 
Ohio 38, 970 53, 139 45, 401 42,183) 37, 894 51, 872 44, 110 41, 122 
Region VI: 
Illinois 61, 538 95, 869 109, 078 92, 503; 58,851 91, 876 104, 860 88, 243 
Indiana ? podua P See 28 : 
Wisconsin _- 6, 740 7, 395 6, 681 6,209, 6, 263 6, 927 6, 210 5, 749 
Region VII: 
Alabama 16, 365 16, 935 13,495) 12, 088 15, 904 5 13, 036 
Florida 6, 960 9, 531 8, 790 5, 613 6, 797 ( 8, 597 
Georgia . t 6, 874 7, 210 5, 927 5, 686 6, 787 7, O7$ 5, 
Mississippi 1, 718 3, 139 2, 676! 2, 561 1, 641 2, 984 2, 55 2 
South Carolina 1, 951 2, 650 3, 050 2, 400 1, 883 2, 583 2, 986 2, 3 
Tennessee __ 13, 204 16, 951 17, 981 15,185) 13,110 16, 818 17, 691 15, 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 4, 767 4, 601 4,084) 3,845 4, 496 4, 229 3, 782 
Minnesota 12, 462 9, 847 9, 065 7, 917 12, 038 9, 276 8, 612 
Nebraska ¥. 2, 350 2, 413 2,100) 2, 366 2, 202 2, 286 1, 987 
North Dakota 91 184 311 217 87 449) 290 198 
South Dakota ? nistiiinantadneleteneeanwagentien eee tidalunsacdepabanmdsin 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 2, 522 2, 886 2, 493 2, 822 1, 934 3, 146 
Kansas 9, 273 10, 350 8, 995 10, 003 8, 850 8, 059 
Missouri -- 21, 028 26, 258 21, 732} 20,775 26, 026 22, 924 21, 342 
Oklahoma... 8, 557 8, 501 13, 639 8, 264 8, 218 11, 761 13, 139 
Region X: } 
Louisiana 11, 810 15, 082 13, 826} 11, 374 14, 307 12, 084 13, 366 
New Mexico 406 403 375, 403 395 376, 373 
Texas : 15, 604 22, 102 13, 794; 15,012 21 — 16, 076 13, 310 
Region XI: i | 
Colorado_ _-- 2, 581 3, 300 3, 262 3, 191 2, 515 3, 147) 3, 084 3, 098 
Idaho 792 542 744 776 787 532 728 757 
Montana 1, 166 1, 504 1, 262 1, 160 1, 166 1, 504 1, 262 1, 160 
OC 1, 699 2, 697 1, 485 1,020} 1, 625 2, 501 1, 300 1, 006 
W yoming_- _- 292 325 389 408 284) 307) 369 380 
Region XII: | 
Arizona 1, 128 1, 989 1, 687 1, 473} 1,118 1, 948) 1, 656} 1, 448 
California 2 =n j ae eee ee 
Nevada... a 670 819 614 718 662 808} 604) 715 
Oregon 12, 435 11, 786 11, 907 10,935} 12, 083 11, 377] 11,491] 10,616 
Washington _- 30, 27 37, 301 16, 332 17, 410) 29, 537| 36, 338) 15, 864 17, 044 
Regions XIII and XIV; | | 
Alaska__- : 366 259 164 334) 363 250) 157 325 
Hawaii____.._- : 57 141 138) —" 57 137 136 147 








?Includes estimates for California, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Massachusetts, and South 
Dakota; also Pennsylvania for total unemployment. 


1The number of individuals is assumed to be 
identical with the number of weeks compensated. 
This assumption may result in a slight overstate- 
ment of the number of individuals. 





the proportion of women in the labor 
force. According to the estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census for the week 
of July 13, 29 percent of the total 
civilian labor force and 31 percent of 
the employed nonagricultural workers 
were women. Women claimants for 
State unemployment insurance, on 


Table 6.—Unemployment in week ended 
July 13, 1946, as reflected by continued 
claims for unemployment insurance’ as 
percent of average monthly covered em- 
ployment in 1945 





Aver- 
age Claims 
monthly} as per- 
i ae ‘Iaime 1} covered | cent of 
Region and State Claims! emplov-| covered 
ment? | employ- 
in thou-| ment 
sands) | 


Total 1, 280, 624) 27, 903.1 4.6 


Region I: 








Connecticut 20, 788 3.7 
Maine 8, 982 5.7 
Massachusetts 56, 317 4.3 
New Hampshire 1, 813 Re 
Rhode Island 14, 058 5 6.6 
Vermont 1, 381 55.7 2.5 
Region II-III 
Delaware 1, 964 75.7 2.6 
New Jersey 66,007) 1, 116.0 5.9 
New York 226,137) 3,760.9 6.0 
Pennsylvania 121, 280} 2,601.7 4.7 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 2, 318 188. 7 1,2 
Maryland 21, 502 465.8 4.6 
North Carolina 11, 456 524. 1 2.2 
Virginia 17, 440 $16.2 4.2 
West Virginia 18, 994 325. 9) 5.8 
Region V | 
Kentucky 18, 460 308. 2 6.0 
Michigan 98,394) 1,354.8 7.3 
Ohio e 50,477; 1,857.2 2.7 
Region VI | 
Illinois 94, 568) 2,067.9 4.6 
Indiana 17, 205 779. 1 2.2 
Wisconsin 8, 766) 638. 2 1.4 
Region VII: | 
Alabama 14, 949 394. 0 3.8 
Florida 9, 497 317.6 3.0 
Georgia 9, 564 453.5 2.1 
Mississippi 5, 150 55. 0 3.3 
South Carolina 4, 292 247.1 a 
Tennessee 20, 692 465.8 4.4 
Region VIII: 
lowa 6, 706 288. 1 2.3 
Minnesota 13, 658 455.7 3.0 
Nebraska 2, 943 138. 0 2.1 
North Dakota 844) 29.7 2.8 
South Dakota 698 37.1 1.9 
Region IX 
Arkansas 193. 0 6.6 
Kansas 223.6 4.2 
Missouri 698. 4 4.8 
Oklahoma 241.2 7.0 
Region X } 
Louisiana 2 17, 140 356. 8 4.8 
New Mexico 1, 294 59.8 2.2 
Texas 22, 97 958. 0 2.4 
Region XI: 
Colorado 157.6 2.8 
Idaho 66.6 2.0 
Montana 71.1 3.0 
Utah 96. 1 3.5 
Wyoming 39. 6 1.2 





Region XII 


Arizona : 2, 553 3.1 
California -| 144, 537 7.3 
Nevada 863 3.0 
Oregon 11, 007 3.9 

5.7 


Washington 28, 790 
| 











1 Estimated number of continued claims for 
week in which the 8th of the month falls. 

2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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the other hand, filed 43 percent of the 
initial claims during July and ac- 
counted for 47 percent of the claim- 
ants who exhausted benefit rights. 
This situation is due to the fact that 
many men who would otherwise be 
claimants for State unemployment 
benefits are drawing allowances under 
the veterans’ program. If the claims 
received under the veterans’ program 
were added to the claims for State 
benefits (allowing for veterans not in- 
cluded in the labor force by the Cen- 


sus), the proportion of women claim- 
ants would be considerably lower and 
comparable to the census estimates. 
However, the proportion of women 
who exhausted benefit rights was 
greater than their representation in 
the labor force, since very few veter- 
ans have exhausted their allowance 
rights. 

The States which had a monthly 
average of 1 million or more covered 
workers in 1945 reported that women 
accounted for the following percent- 


Table 7.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 
amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, June 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 7, 1946] 



































Initial Continued - | 
: Sahta Stata al __|Weekscom-| Benefit 
Region and liable State pensated | payments 
Total Women | Total | Women 
} 
Total 52, 387 24, 391 519, 546 224, 948 1 410,131 | ! $7, 523, 418 
Region I: 
Connecticut 1,024 462 | 12, 390 5, 708 10, 043 212, 811 
Maine 133 72 | 979 | §21 (4) | 1) 
Massachusetts 777 452 | 4,929 2, 457 3, 632 77, 028 
New Hampshire 89 51 | 677 | 269 589 7, 587 
Rhode Island . 400 179 | 4, 258 | 1,818 3, 656 62, 607 
Vermont 57 | 25 | 744 | 265 523 | 9, 740 
Region I-III: | | | | 
Delaware - --. 208 80 | 1, 443 | 493 1, 348 22, 638 
New Jersey . . 1, 670 765 | 16, 509 | 15, 440 320, 375 
New York---- : 4, 282 2, 364 | 18, 647 | 21, 006 | 407, 019 
Pennsylvania-.---.-- 2, 268 953 | 15, 337 11, 449 211, 589 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia__-. 454 | 245 | 2, 887 | 1,749 30, 725 
Maryland 1, 366 632 | 31,174 26, 138 510, 874 
North Carolina 608 | 371 | 3, 225 | 2, 801 36, 094 
Virginia | 1,014 | 500 7, 517 | 5, 582 75, 107 
West Virginia | 427 127 4,710 | 3, 514 55, 963 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky... 409 145 4, 795 2, 265 28, 645 
Michigan 2, 455 1,143 21, 222 | 9, 147 15, 590 309, 195 
Ohio : 1,970 767 26, 460 10, 101 17,915 348, 618 
Region VI: | 
Dlinois......-. 3, 390 1, 574 | 26, 258 13, 595 26, 377 
Indiana...-.. 1, 863 646 | 19, 062 4, 998 11, 310 
Wisconsin 366 145 2, 978 1,045 2, 383 
Region VII: 
Alabama 681 | 264 6, 777 1,716 5, 008 
Florida 1, 261 | 718 7, 207 | 3, 667 33 
Georgia 601 331 | 4, 792 | 2, 791 3, 020 | 
Mississippi 248 130 | 2, 138 1,070 1,618 | 
South Carolina 207 97 | 1, 301 715 814 
‘Tennessee ‘ / 1, 584 546 17, 830 | 6, 327 10, 920 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa ‘ 263 140 | 1, 487 515 1,171 18, 847 
Minnesota 317 153 3, 044 1, 584 2, 057 4 
Nebraska 259 169 2, 560 1, 600 1, 805 ‘ 
North Dakota 32 19 172 69 124 , 13% 
South Dakota . 32 24 | 159 109 87 1,076 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 296 109 1, 868 934 1,327 16, 192 
Kansas 1, 517 581 | 16, 069 6, 016 2 
Missouri... _. 1, 541 828 13, 336 | 7, 796 8, 366 36 
Oklahoma 828 428 6, 484 3, 333 5, 130 85, 246 
Region X: 
Louisiana i 644 274 5, 501 2, 198 4, 525 72, 747 
New Mexico ‘ 110 43 958 383 655 8, 654 
Texas = 1, 731 686 14, 305 | 5, 164 13, 168 213, 324 
Region XI: | | | 
Colorado... 7" 416 222 2, 829 1, 736 2, 070 | 
Idaho... ..- 04 | 48 | 462 281 364 | 
Montana 72 31 | 641 | 277 506 | 
Utah 179 | 68 | 1, 342 560 1,119 | 
Wyoming 106 | 34 904 315 717 
Region XII: | 
Arizona ‘ 452 | 213 1,111 1, 860 26, 336 
California 9, 838 | 4, 875 47, 525 81, 741 1, 565, 915 
Nevada... 182 92 692 960 16, 814 
Oregon 695 341 | | 10, 581 21, 248 | 354, 887 
Washington 2, 788 1, 213 | 15, 270 34, 932 | 726, 793 
Regions XIII and XIV 
[res anit anatind 142 10 | 1, 559 123 1,218 | 19, 212 
Hawaii. ....-. = iildeinlniaail 41 | 6 407 66 328 7, 613 





1 Excludes Maine; data not reported. 





ages of initial and compensable claims 
and exhaustions during July: 


Percent of claims and exhaus- 
tions, July 1946 


State | . 
Compen-| Exhaus- 
Initial a tion of 
claims claims oa 


United States 43 44 47 
California. - .- : 47 49 ( 
Illinois. a = 46 $5 60 
Massachusetts. --- 47 42 49 
Michigan.-.__--- 43 53 65 
New Jersey--- - 48 43 43 
New York.......-. 47 50 
Ohio Sala 43 43 49 
Pennsylvania .---- 38 36 





! Data not available. 

2? No exhaustions since beginning of new benefit 
year on June 3, in which all insured claimants are 
eligible for 26 weeks. 


Interstate Claims 

The 52,400 interstate initial claims 
received during June represented a 
19-percent decline from May (table 
7). The decline in these interstate 
claims, however, was not as great as 
the decline in all initial claims, which 
were 32 percent below the May level. 
Forty-seven percent of the interstate 
initial claims and 43 percent of the 
continued were filed by women. These 
proportions are slightly higher than 
those for all initial and continued 
claims. A total of $7.5 million was 
paid in interstate benefits to compen- 
sate for 410,100 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. The 3 Pacific Coast States— 
California, Oregon, and Washington— 
accounted for 35 percent of the 
amount paid on interstate claims and 
34 percent of the.weeks compensated. 

Agent-State operations constitute 
a large part of July claims-taking 
activities in several States, particu- 
larly States that are predominantly 
agricultural. More than half of all 
initial claims received in Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming, and 39 percent or more 
of all continued claims, were inter- 
state claims taken as agent State. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 

Initial claims filed for readjust- 
ment allowances by unemployed vet- 
erans during June resumed the down- 
ward trend which began at the end 
of January but was interrupted in 
May because of labor displacements. 
For July, however, the total number 
again rose, probably because of grow- 
ing labor unrest. Forty-four States 
reported declines in June as com- 
pared with only 15 States in July. 


ee 


ee eS ae 
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Puerto Rico had the largest relative 
decrease for June—more than 50 per- 
cent. Kentucky attributed its de- 
cline to fewer separations from the 
armed forces, and Washington re- 
ported that seasonal employment in 
farm work, fishing, and logging of- 
fered opportunities to veterans. 
Continued claims totaled 7.8 mil- 
lion in July, almost a million more 
than in June and the largest monthly 
figure on record. Forty States re- 
ported increases as against 2 in June. 
Relative increases over the total in 


June ranged from less than 1 per- 
cent in Nebraska and Wisconsin to 
54 percent in Hawaii, 78 percent in 
Texas, and 128 percent in Louisiana. 

Although the total paid to unem- 
ployed veterans decreased for the 
month of June, allowances for the 
week of June 15 totaled almost $39 
million, more than for any other week 
in the entire history of the program. 
July payments of $153 million brought 
cumulative disbursements under this 
program to slightly more than $1 
billion. 


Disposition of Appeals 
Cases, July-December 1945 


Appeals bodies of State employment 
security agencies disposed of 49,400 
appeals cases during July-December 
1945, a substantial increase from the 
28,900 dispositions in the preceding 6 
months. Appeals “cases” represent 
individual claims or groups of claims 
which an appeals authority has dis- 
posed of as a unit by: (1) rendering 
a decision, (2) referral to a higher or 
lower body, or (3) dismissal without 


Table 8.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, June and July 1946! 





Continued claims 


July 





| | | 





Weeks 


State 2 —_—_———— | 
Initial | | Dies Initial | 
claims Because | oes ao Payments | Gjaims | 
Total | of unem-| get dis- | ss | 
| senmeens ability | | 
Total 
Alabama.__.- " 10,880 | 137,192 
a 77 378 | 
Arizona_-__.. i d 350 | 
Arkansas | 
California | 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 











Florida 
Georgia.......-.- ‘ F 12, 103 146, 837 
Hawaii ; al 121 323 | 
Idaho..-....- << | 887 5, 595 | 
Tilinois_. _- ‘ 31, 654 351, 399 | 
Indiana. __-- 7 a 14, 905 158, 071 
Towa__-___- | 8, 316 66, 106 
Kansas ; 7, 27 70, 435 
Kentucky 10, 863 229, 313 
Louisiana. -- 10, 66, 449 | 
Maine- -_._- 3, ! 42,879 
Maryland _. 5 4,779 95, 570 | 
Massachusetts 25,189 | 307,465 
Michigan ____- 
| 


Minnesota ___- iodlehchibebielaesaten 
Mississippi_....._..._- nae 
Missouri__-_...- nape 
Montana 
Nebraska... ._- 





' | 
Nevada... 2 80 | 2, 698 
New Hampshire 2, 387 14, 983 | 
New Jersey __.._-- ‘ i 23, 201 325, 538 
New Mexico. -.-_-- 2,173 20, £10 | 








New York SS ‘ 5, 
North Carclina r 11, 7% 





867, 096 
791 105, 729 
North Dakota 1,313 8,175 
_. hehe 19, 591 307, 304 
Oklahoma 9,135 | 117, 264 
Oregon 5, 514 34, 885 
Pennsy]vania 48, 891 854, 429 
Puerto Rico vs 3,889 | 125, 455 | 
| 
Rhode Island 3,455 47,906 | 
South Carolina 6, 835 71, 383 
South Dakota 1, 253 
Tennessee__--_- : 11,112 
, | ee 19, 468 | 
ae 3, 345 
Vermont_. 946 
Virginia be 6,519 
Washington __.___- : 7,473 
West Virginia____- . 10, 226 193, 179 
Wisconsin 12, 943 104, 516 
Wyoming_-.- 547 2, 506 | 


602,317 |6, 982,107 |6,928,001 | 54,106 |7 











24,077 |$150, 063, 346 | 






































136, 429 | 763 2, 787, 131 10, 962 | 
370 s 7,945 | 38 

23, 757 593 482, 534 3, 603 
104, 870 962 2, 229, 001 5, 951 

353, 534 4, 697 | 7,030,846 |} 52,164 | 
355 665,190 | 4,713 
1,185 | 1,860,928 | 12,106 

6 | 231, 684 | 1, 458 | 

435 | 573,954 | 3,026 | 

769 | 1,529,198 | 11,971 | 

895 | 2, 784, 937 | 13,317 | 

2 | 5, 399 | 245 | 
104 | 83, 939 |. 609 
1, 209 | 7, 443, 193 35, 001 
737 | 3, 277, 270 15, 914 
703 | 1, 263, 635 7,214 
994 | 1, 452, 861 8, 125 
577 | 4,874, 040 10, 385 
10 2, 415, 662 10, 332 
412 | 1, 012, 826 4, 343 
95, 342 228 95, 494 1, 905, 126 7, 697 
304, 864 2,601 | 326,035 6, 500, 056 31, 555 
354, 577 3,799 | 364,583 7, 249, 152 28, 538 
67, 267 437 | 125, 558 2, 494, 333 11, 271 
54, 691 640 49, 097 979, 898 6, 535 
232, 492 1,191 244, 785 4, 878, 386 19, 484 
17, 531 141 | 18,348 365, 449 1, 941 
17, 783 141 | 19,311 382, 260 2, 471 
2, 661 37 | 2, 882 | 57, 285 618 
14, 789 194 | 15,559 309, 075 2, 822 
323, 635 1,903 | 338,951 6, 768, 320 26, 616 
20, 235 275 | 19,681 392, 885 2,777 
858, 460 8,636 | 919,722] 18,342,299] 108,125 
103, 774 1,955 | 113, 960 2, 301, 603 13, 813 
8, 138 37 7, 066 139, 903 1, 000 
305, 830 1,474 | 311,424 6, 196, 279 19, 060 
116, 541 723 | 109,357 | 2,182,988] 10,983 
34, 561 324 | 38,816 771, 922 5,944 
850, 466 3, 963 | 948,599 | 18,954,718 51, 830 
122, 797 2,658 | 142, 539 2, 849, 554 2, 601 
7, 568 338 | 47,796 954, 233 4, 162 
70, 215 1,168 | 67,599 1, 346, 224 7,901 
¢ 24} 10,454 207, 921 1, 148 
1,202 | 182,968 3, 650, 367 10, 407 
1,391 | 389,777 7,775, 219 22, 042 
194 25, 201 501, 217 3, 340 
107 6, 746 133, 234 950 
741 | 109,615 2, 182, 144 7, 611 
346 52, 623 1, 043, 505 8, 154 
806 | 204,393 4, 081, 799 11, 668 
884 | 106,053 2, 104, 861 14, 408 

132 2, 473 48, 958 498 | 








659, 557 |7, 827, 585 |7, 759, 703 


Continued claims 

ala 
Weeks | 
Because | Because | compen: | Payments 
| of unem- of illness| sate 

. or dis- 

|ployme 
[Plos = ability 


Total 


} 
67, 882 |7, 655,170 |$152, 648, 385 














| 


178, 611 




































179, 589 | 978 | 166,069} 3,316,411 
298 | 298 0 | 252 | 5, 001 
25,518 | 24,786 732 | 24, 654 490, 787 
109,169 | 108,026 1, 143 105, 464 2, 105, 441 
398, 285 | 392, 205 | 6,080 | 382, 521 7, 622, 750 
32, 825 32, 249 576 31, 910 | 5s 
102,032 | 100,711 1,321 | 101,926 2, 033, 067 
12, 417 12, 400 17 | 12,476 247, 935 
34, 889 34, 365 524 31, 390 626, 461 
99,525 | 98,464| 1,061 | 92,766 | 1,853, 283 
166, 844 | 165,793 | 1,051] 163,220] 3,259,747 
496 | 493 | 3 443 | 8, 810 
3, 223 2, 106 117 3, 261 | 44,785 
368, 272 | 366,813 1,459 | 360,297] 7,155,155 
164,878 | 164,088 | 790 | 159,508 | 3,176,580 
68, 618 67, 131 | 887 | 69,188 1, 373, 250 
65, 989 | 64, 829 1, 160 64, 103 1, 274, 973 
239, 229 238, 625 | 604 239, 229 4, 779, 056 
151,194 | 150,994 | 200 | 141,755 | 2,827,497 
54,410 | 53,909 | 501 | 48, 546 | 966, 086 
94,676 | 94,320 356 | 94,607 | 1,888, 252 
372,396 | 369, 128 3,268 | 345,556 | 6, 891, 968 
337,506 | 3: | 4,820] 339,623 6,760 208 
72, 613 648 | 137,550 
66, 739 918 | 64,343 | 
268, 285 1,585 | 263, 639 | 
16, 385 160 16, 386 | 
17, 960 137 | 18,914 | 
2, 951 41 2, 689 
15, 594 192 13, 596 | 
374, 629 7 360, 147 7, 192, 846 
22, 176 21, 20, 985 418, 873 
939,166 | 929, 928,248 | 18, 516,877 
122, 262 9, 118,640 | 2,364,678 
9, 199 9, 9, 675 191,377 
328, 144 5, 87: ‘ 39 | 6,553, 216 
131, 052 30, 232 r | 2,023, 222 
33, 316 33, 01: : 592, 141 
911, 187 906, 088 5, 099 875, 427 17, 477, 982 
143,909 | 141, 208 2,701 | 130,081 2, 600, 388 
59, 387 58, 880 507 59,235 | 1, 182, 945 
92, 002 90,516} 1,486 $3,950 | 1,674, 165 
11, 699 11, 639 | 60 12, 575 | 250, 188 
214,770 | 213,618 | 1,152 | 233,604 | 4, 670,372 
380,475 | 376,855 | 3,620 | 366,455 | 7,321,893 
23, 401 | 23, 114 | 227 | 23,632 
6, 663 6, 586 | 77 | 6, 251 | 
110, 162 | 109, 506 | 656 | 112, 626 | 
48, 373 47,971 | 402 46, 330 | 
216,980 | 215,685 1,295 | 209, 987 | 
104,590 | 103,394 | 1,196 99, 497 | 
1, 763 75| 1,761 | 








1, 838 





1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 


2 Includes Puerto Rico. 





' of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 


Puerto Rico. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, by unemployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by Veterans Administration for 
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decision. The number of cases thus 
understates the number of individual 
claimants involved. Included in the 
cases decided by the lower appeals 
authorities are initial cases on which 
no previous decision had been ren- 
dered and appeals by the claimant or 
employer from a decision of the ini- 
tial authority, here classified as re- 
view cases. Most States have both a 
lower appeals authority and a higher 


appeals authority. In States with 
only one appeals authority, the ap- 
peals dispositions are classified as 
lower authorities’ cases. 


Lower Appeals Authorities 


The 44,900 cases disposed of by the 
lower appeals bodies during the sec- 
ond half of 1945 represented 19 cases 
per 1,000 initial determinations. Five 
States—Maryland, North Dakota, 


Table 9.—Number of lower and higher appeals authority decisions and percent of cases 
disposed of within 30 and 90 days, by State, July-December 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 15, 1946] 


Lower appeals authority ! 


Region and State | 


Percent of cases dis- 
posed of within 


Higher appeals authority ! 

Percent of cases dis- 
Number posea of within 
n 


decisions 


90 days 30 days 90 days 
) 89. 2 3, 760 18.6 84.7 
1 73.0 
0 100.0 17 100. 0 100. 0 
s 95.4 
3 99.0 
7 100. 0 72 100.0 100. 0 
7 64.3 l 0 100.0 
0 100.0 14 100. 0 190.0 
4 36. € 215 14.9 81.9 
6 94,2 313 3.5 74.4 
0 91.3 471 17.0 97.2 
7 100. 0 0 
6 v9.7 152 88. 2 100.0 
i 98.9 4 65, 2 95. 7 
0 98.8 10 100. 0 100. 6 
2 96.0 89 19.1 95. 5 
$ 90. 7 32 87.5 96.9 
2 84. 6 558 1.1 90.0 
6 78.5 161 37.3 88. 2 
mH. 2 | 98.9 584 2.4 86.3 
4.0 93.7 20 10.0 95.0 
7.3 99. 2 35 94.3 94.3 
0 98. 7 48 0 29. 2 
0 95.6 9g 11.1 33.3 
7 89. 2 30 36.7 96.7 
5 88.7 0 
5 100. 0 19 100. 0 100.0 
2 96. 5 197 8. 1 66. 5 
1 89.7 33 12.1 93.9 
4 98.0 4 75.0 100. 0 
0 100. 0 
2 100. 0 0 
2 55.6 2 50. 0 100. 0 
4 100. 0 21 76. 2 100. 0 
6 95. 5 24 100. 0 100.0 
1 96. 3 12 0 41.7 
0 89. 2 21 0 9.5 
3.5 51.5 13 0 | 0 
0 100. 0 l 0 | 100. 0 
.3 98.9 35 40.0 94.3 
6 84.2 0 
0 100. 0 0 
1 100. 0 0 
7 93.3 0 as 
0 42.9 2 50.0 100. 0 
4 100. 0 0 
9 77.6 458 i) 72.9 
l 100. 0 l 100. 0 100. 0 
7 98.3 | 5 20.0 80.0 
8 | 97.9 | 35 62.9 91.4 
| 0 


Number 
of 
decisions 
30 days 
Total 38, 321 26 
Region I 
Connecticut 1, 291 25. 
Maine 185 100. 
Massachusetts 3, 062 6. 
New Hampshire 101 68. ¢ 
Rhode Island 477 97 
Vermont 28 10. 
Region II-III 
Delaware 151 49) 
New Jersey 1, 539 10 
New York 2, 267 18 
Pennsy!vania 3, 669 20. 
Region [V 
District of Columbia 19 oF 
Maryland 2, 987 91 
North Carolina 352 11 
Virginia 82 61 
West Virginia 731 20 
Region V 
Kentucky 312 7. 
Michigan 5, 068 2 
Ohio 1, 130 1. 
Region VI 
Illinois 2, 537 66. 
Indiana 567 6 
Wisconsin 238 27 
Region VII 
Alabama 1, 016 42. 
Florida 182 39. 
Georgia 389 34 
Mississippi 62 43 
South Carolina 223 91 
Tennessee 1, 570 33. 
Region VIII 
lowa 389 12. 
Minnesota 245 49. 
Nebraska 114 14 
North Dakota 13 69 
South Dakota 9 22. 
Region IX 
Arkansas 12 48. 
Kansas 748 9. 
Missouri 747 14. 
Oklahoma 73 33. 
Region X: 
Louisiana 198 3. 
New Mexico 5 | 60. 
Texas 893 14 
Region XI 
Colorado 76 | 2. 
Idaho 5 40). 
Montana 21 | 38. 
Utah 15 86. 
Wyoming 7 | 
Region XII 
Arizona 35 91 
California 2, 761 | 
Nevada 21 57. 
Oregon 118 73. 
Washington 681 | 19. 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
Alaska 4 See 
Hawaii... 0 |---- 


1 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 


South Carolina, Tennessee, and Tex- 
as—had more than 60 cases per 1,000 
initial determinations. Eleven other 
States, with 42 percent of the total in- 
itial determinations, reported less 
than 15 cases per 1,000 initial deter- 
minations. Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania, where the ratio was about the 
same as the national average, dis- 
posed of the greatest number of cases 
(5,800 and 4,100, respectively). Alas- 
ka and Hawaii disposed of no appeals. 

An initial authority decision was re- 
viewed in 38,300 cases. For the Na- 
tion as a whole, cases involving the 
issue “able and available for work” 
were the most prominent. This issue 
accounted for 43 percent of all re- 
view cases disposed of by lower au- 
thorities and represented more than 
two-thirds of such cases in 10 States 
and more than half in an addi- 
tional 12. 

The next largest number of appeals 
cases involved the issue “refusal of 
suitable work.” The 8,000 suitable 
work cases represented 21 percent of 
all cases reviewed by lower appeals 
authorities. In 8 States—Arkansas 
Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, and Wisconsin— 
more cases involved the suitable work 
issue than any other major issue. 
The District of Columbia, Idaho, and 
North Dakota had no suitable work 
cases; in each of these jurisdictions, 
however, lower appeals authorities 
disposed of less than 20 cases. 

The 7,500 cases on the question of 
voluntary quit represented 19 percent 
of the lower authority review cases 
This issue was prominent in 9 
States. 

The issue of misconduct was in- 
volved in 2,000 decisions and was 
minor in all but 7 States. 

Lower appeals authorities rendered 
decisions on 4,400 “other” cases, which 
involved such issues as wage credits, 
fraud, claims and registration, cov- 
erage, labor disputes, and seasonality. 
In New York a large number of de- 
cisions were rendered on claims and 
registrations, coverage, and labor dis- 
putes. Practically all the unclassified 
cases in Pennsylvania represented la- 
bor disputes, and such cases were also 
prominent among “other” cases in 
California, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Oregon, and Washington. More than 
90 percent of the “other” cases in 
Maryland were pregnancy cases. In 
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Michigan a large number of cases were 
related to claims involving “other 
remuneration.” 

Of the 38,300 cases reviewed by 
lower appeals authorities, 33,300 were 
initiated by claimants, and in 12,900 
or two-fifths of these, previous de- 
cisions were modified in favor of the 
claimant. This ratio varied widely 
among the States. In Iowa, Kansas, 
New Jersey, and Wyoming, claimants 
benefited in more than half the de- 
cisions on appeals initiated by them. 
In 8 States at the other extreme, less 
than one-fourth of the claimants’ ap- 
peals resulted in decisions favorable to 
their interests. Among these States 
were Alabama, where only 88 out of 
844 claimants’ appeals were decided 
in favor of claimants; Ohio, 250 out 
of 1,076; Mississippi, 7 out of 62; and 
Washington, 163 out of 677. 

Employers initiated 5,000 appeals 
cases during this half year. More 
than two-thirds of these appeals were 
in 4 States—Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and Texas—while 
14 States reported no employer ap- 
peals. Decisions on 3,900 of the 5,000 
employer appeals cases did not re- 
sult in modification against the claim- 
ants’ interest. Antong States report- 
ing more than 50 employer appeals, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania re- 
ported that over 90 percent of the 
decisions were in favor of the claim- 
ant. On the other hand, decisions 
contrary to the claimants’ interest 
were rendered on more than half the 
employer appeals in Connecticut, 
Missouri, and Texas. 

Of all cases on which lower appeals 
authorities rendered decisions, 26.5 
percent were disposed of within 30 
days (table 9). Asa general rule, the 
proportion of cases disposed of within 
30 days was less than the national 
average in States with the larger 
volumes of appeals. For the country 
as a whole, 89 percent of cases 
handled by lower appeals authorities 
were disposed of within 90 days. 


Higher Appeals Authorities 


Of the 51 jurisdictions, all but Con- 
necticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, and New Hampshire have 2 
appeals authorities. For these 5, all 
appeals cases are classified as lower 
appeals authority cases. Among the 


remaining 46, the higher appeals au- 
thorities disposed of 4,500 cases during 





the 6-month period, about one-tenth 
the number handled by the lower ap- 
peals authorities. Included in the 
higher authorities’ cases are appeals 
by the initial authority from a deci- 
sion of the lower appeals authority, 
and other cases in which there were 
no appellants because the appeals 
authority had taken the cases for 
review on its own motion. 

The general pattern of cases clas- 
sified by issue was much the same 
among the higher appeals bodies as 
among the lower. The proportion of 
cases involving the issue of voluntary 
quit was less for higher authorities, 
while a slightly higher proportion of 
cases involved the issue “able and 
available for work.’’ The 1,700 cases 
involving the latter issue represented 
46 percent of all cases disposed of by 
the higher authority, and in 27 States 
such cases outnumbered those on any 
other issue. Refusal of suitable work 
was the issue involving the second 
largest proportion (23 percent) of 
higher appeals cases. The issue of 
voluntary quit accounted for 14 per- 
cent of all higher authority cases. 

Of the 3,700 review cases before the 
higher appeals bodies, 3,100 were ap- 
peals by claimants. Claimants ob- 
tained modifications in their favor in 
about one-fourth (783 cases) of the 
appeals they initiated. On the other 
hand, the claimants’ interests did not 
suffer in 385 of the 491 cases initiated 
by employers. Nearly 19 percent of 
all the review cases handled by higher 
bodies were disposed of within 30 days 
after receipt, compared with 26 per- 
cent disposed of by the lower bodies. 
Of the 5 States with the greatest num- 
bers of review cases—California, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania—only Pennsylvania rendered 
decisions on more than 5 percent of 
the cases within 30 days. On the 
other hand, 7 of the 28 States with less 
than 100 cases rendered all decisions 
within the 30-day period. 





Nonfarm Placements 


The U. S. Employment Service 
made 530,000 nonfarm placements in 
July, passing the half-million mark 
for the first time in 9 months and 
exceeding the June figure by 10 per- 
cent. Placements rose in 38 States, 
with increases ranging from less than 
1 percent in 6 States to more than 50 


percent in Delaware, Utah, and Wis- 
consin. Of the 11 States that made 
fewer placements, only New Jersey 
had a drop of more than 10 percent. 

Placements of women increased in 
number to 145,000, but represented 
less than 28 percent of all placements, 
the smallest proportion since Janu- 
ary 1945. This proportion decreased 
in all but 17 States. 

Veterans’ placements rose to 186,- 
000, the largest since World War I. 
Only 8 States reported decreases, and 


Table 10.—Nonfarm placements by State, 








July 1946 
U. 8. Employment Serv- Veter- 
ice region and State Total |Women) ans! 
<, Sc cimalie 186, 333 
Region I: 
Connecticut 2, 643 
Maine_.__--_- 1, 237 
Massachusetts 3, 548 
New Hampshire 955 
Rhode Island 867 
Vermont 607 
Region II: 
New York y 14, 992 
Region III: | 
Delaware __----- : 1, 605 559 | 369 
New Jersey 11,020) 4,887 3, 442 
Pennsylvania a 24,163 | 6,440 | 12,209 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 2, 671 788 844 
| ae 5, 734 1,403 | 2,388 
North Carolina : 11, 255 3, 449 4, 549 
Virginia ‘ 7,797 | 2,409] 2,813 
West Virginia 3, 087 858 1, 295 
Region V: | | ; 
Kentucky . 3, 983 945 | 1,616 
Michigan 16, 595 3,012 8, 306 
Ohio : — 25,695 | 6,678 | 9,806 
Region VI: } 
Illinois _ . _.-- sa la 14, 833 4,216 5, 893 
Indiana : --| 8,614 2,778 3, 185 
Wisconsin ‘ 16, 823 4, 687 5, 923 
Region VII: } | 
Alabama 13, 472 3,129 | 4,231 
Florida . 9, 660 3, 033 3, 845 
Georgia. _- ; 11, 692 2, 922 4, 333 
Mississippi 5,984} 1,258| 2,378 
South Carolina : 6, 576 1, 762 2, 153 
Tennessee -_ -- aaase 9, 742 2, 733 | 3,300 
Region VILL: 
Iowa — , 7, 592 1, 587 3, 985 
Minnesota 11, 934 2, 475 4, 736 
Nebraska 3, 980 739 | 1,730 
North Dakota 1, 638 334 621 
South Dakota 1,378 212 | 715 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas-- 7, 392 2, 
Kansas. ----- 6, 094 1, 
Missouri - - - -- 10,981 | 3,4 
Oklahoma 8, 749 2, 038 | 
Region X: | 
Louisiana ; 5, 110 1,192 | 2,170 
New Mexico : ¥ 2, 892 426 | 1,605 
Texas = Pein’ 34, 871 8,356 | 14, 365 
Region XI: 
Colorado - - - - - es 6, 330 1,007 | 2,580 
Idaho ‘f 3, 898 490 1,991 
ee 2, 468 336 1, 123 
ieee 4, 247 873 | 1,546 
RESETS 1, 455 | 187 | 664 
Region XII: | | 
Arizona --.-.-- Se a 990 | 1,503 
California. ----- .-.-| 46,510 | 13,093 | 18, 111 
ee 2, 275 | 603 679 
Oregon .-_- 9, 382 1,830 | 3,992 
Washington 10, 438 2,162 | 4,263 





1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
2Includes 2,662 placements of Canadians: 1,987 
in Maine, 403 in New Hampshire, and 272 in Ver- 
mont. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 
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in only 2 were the decreases more 
than 10 percent—12 percent in Rhode 
Island and 13 percent in New Jersey. 
In both Pennsylvania and Vermont, 
more than two-thirds of all place- 


ments of men were veterans’ place- 
ments, and in only 2 States (Delaware 
and New York) were such placements 
less than two-fifths of the total for 
men. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, July 1946 


At the end of July 1946, about 1.5 
million monthly benefits were in cur- 
rent-payment status (table 1); the 
July increase of less than 26,000 was 
the smallest since August 1945. The 
aggregate amount of benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at the end 
of July was almost $28.8 million. 
Awards of monthly benefits in the 
month totaled about 45,500, fewer 
than in any month since December 
1945, with decreases for most benefit 
types. The summer months generally 
show a slackening in new claims be- 
cause death rates are lower at this 
season and perhaps also because em- 
ployers are less likely to retire work- 
ers in the summer than in winter, 
particularly at the year-end. 


Monthly Benefits for Which Pay- 
ment Was Withheld as of June 
30, 1946 


Nearly 199,000 benefits were with- 
held from current-payment status at 
the end of June 1946 (table 2). This 
was the largest number on record but 
about the same proportion of all 
monthly benefits in force—11.7 per- 
cent—as in recent months, and con- 
siderably lower than at the end of 
June 1945, when 13.9 percent of all 
benefits in force were withheld. For 
widow’s current benefits the propor- 
tion withheld at the end of June 
1946—23.6 percent—was higher than 
for any other type of benefit, though 
less than the 25.8 percent withheld 12 
months earlier. For primary benefits 
the proportion withheld had fallen 
during the year from 17.1 percent to 


14.0 percent; for child’s benefits, from 
7.8 to 6.3 percent. 

The average amounts of benefits 
withheld differed only slightly from 
corresponding averages for benefits in 
current-payment status. The only 
significant difference was for primary 
benefits; primary benefits withheld 
averaged $24.78, while those in cur- 
rent-payment status averaged $24.43. 
In earlier periods, primary benefits 
withheld averaged less than those in 
current-payment status. This re- 
versal may result from several fac- 
tors, among them the fact that the 
primary benefits now withheld be- 
cause of return to employment in- 
clude relatively more benefits of per- 
sons who received awards rather 
recently and therefore are likely to 
have relatively high benefit amounts. 

As in the past, employment of the 
beneficiary was the predominant rea- 
son for withholding benefits of every 
type except wife’s, and for nearly 95 
percent of the wife’s benefits with- 
held, withholding was attributable to 
the employment of the primary bene- 
ficiary, the husband. Of the child’s 
benefits withheld, 63 percent were 
withheld because of the child’s em- 
ployment and 16 percent because of 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, July 1945—July 1946, and 
monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, July 1946 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 19, 1946] 





Total 
| 


| 


Item 


Number | Amount 


Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end of month: 


| 


Primary Wife's Child’s 
| 
Num- | Num- : Num.- | 
- Amount) ber Amount ber | Amount} 












1945 | | 
July ‘ . 1, 128, 103 $20, 609.3) 440, 902'$10, 575. 6) 135,493) $1,725. 5) 351, 905| $4, 361.2 
August... 1, 150, 767| 21,070.9| 451,662) 10,852.8) 138,700) 1,769.4! 356,318) 4,416.1 
September 1, 180,021| 21, 648.4) 464, 720) 11, 186.7| 142,736) 1,823.3) 364,319) 4,521.9 
October 1, 218,023) 22,414. 2) 482,989) 11,660.7| 148,378) 1,899.3) 374,145) 4,651.8 
November 1, 255, 792) 23, 164. 5) 501, 786) 12,131.6) 154,101) 1,974.1) 383,054) 4, 767.9 
December 1, 288, 107) 23, 801.1) 518, 234/ 12, 538. 2) 159,168) 2,039.9) 390,134) 4,857.5 
| | | | 
1946 | 
January... .. 1, 324, 496| 24, 573.0) 538,006) 13, 057.9) 164,909} 2,119.4| 397,062) 4,948.3 
February. 1, 362, 473) 25, 374.3) 558,757) 13, 599.7) 171,057) 2, 203.7| 404,092) 5,040.5 
March 1, 403, 698) 26, 232.6) 581, 71.8) 177, 795| 2, 293. 6) 411, 429) 38. 2 
April... 1, 441, 074| 26,976.7) 6 7.3) 183,570) 2,368.3) 419, 153) 236. 3 
May 1, 474,015) 27,633. 1) 617, 562) 15,076.0| 188,668) 2,435.3) 426, 141) 5 | 
June... 1, 502, 085) 28, 210.8! 632,038) 15, 443.3) 193,241! 2,496.6) 431, 202 2 
July... 1, 527, 880) 28,771.9 646,996) 15, 833.0) 197,947| 2,560.1) 433, 533) 2 
Monthly benefit actions, July | | | | 

1946: 
In force 2 beginning of month_| 1, 700,696) 32, 270.7| 735,154! 17,998.6| 218,017! 2,816.6) 460,161} 5,745.2 
Benefits awarded in month... 45, 458) 918. 4| 21,718) 556. 2 7, 370) 97.2) 9,265 120. 9} 
Entitlements terminated 3___ 11, 898) 217.0; 3,612) 88.9} 1,779) 22.6] 3,495} 45.7 
Net adjustments 4. __- Scull 43| 9.1 -9 5.9) 15 1.0} 26) . 5 
In force ? end of month____...| 1,734, ae 32,981. 2) 753, 251 18, 471.8} 223, 623) 2, 892. 2! 465, 967) 5, 822.0 
| | | 


| Widow’s current 








Widow’s Parent’s 
Num- Num- Num- 
be Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
= oc “alee a - S| - 
83, 711 110, 371 5, 721 $74. 7 
85, 666 112, 603 818 76.0 
87, 461 5 910 77.2 
89, 473 6, 009 78.5 
91,715 v, 6, 123 ov. U 
93, 781 120, 6, 209 81.1 
96, 105 6, 293 82.2 
98, 531 6, 366 83. 2 
101, 409 6, 466 84.5 
104, 035 6, 568 85. 7 
107, 254! 6, 634 86. ¢ 
110, 168 6, 748 88. 1 
113, 092 6, 87! 90. 0 
112, 025] 6,842 89.3 
3, 312) 170 2.4 
341) ; 42 5 
14 1| —2 6 aa ( 
2, 322. 5) 169,489; 3,381.5 6, 969 91.1 


115, = 








cumulative from January 1940. 


1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded, including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status, after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


5 Less than $50. 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203(a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 
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nonattendance at school, as compared 
with 72 and 14 percent, respectively, a 
year earlier. Because most children 


or to nonattendance at school prob- 
ably largely reflect the method of cod- 
ing. 


of ages 16 and 17 who have left school 
are at work, differences in the propor- 
tion attributed to child’s employment 


Table 2.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in deferred or conditional-payment status,' by reason for withholding payment 


me Fs | | | 


and type of benefit, June 30, 1946 
[Corrected to Aug. 2, 1946] 





| Widow’s 














Total -rimary Wife's Child’s Jidow’s arent’ 
To I } ife’s hild Widow’s current Parent’s 
Reason for withholding payment - Cee : Sais | Se ar eae ft ae eS ra Pn Ses ie ee \ 5 > ho el eats ,™ — 
Num- | Monthly Num- | Monthly | Num- | os oak Num- a ad Num- | a Num-| on sl Num-| ac -paal 
ber | amot | or amount | be ’ | or | : | | ) i 5 i y 
. — mt ber a | oe |amount ber |amount| er jamount ber Jamount| > |amount 
| | 
, | | | | | e | me Ge brig eer i SK 3 
Total..... 198, 611/$4, 059, 839) 103, 116)$2, , 338) 24, 776/$319, 977| 28, 959/$354, 019) 1, 857) $36, 935) 39, 809/$792, 398 94; $1,172 
= . . aa a are ‘ — _ ad a rae | eran es a os Se ee 
Failure to attend school regularly 4, 748) 58, 053) ; temas SEF , | 4,748] 58, oe Beeecic oe” Seared Se 
Employment of beneficiary 159, 811] 3, 534, 138] 100, 821] 2, 503,374! 1,050] 12,366) 18,325! 227,861] 1,549] 30, 701| 38, 004| 759, 085 62 751 
Employment of primary beneficiary on | | | | | | | | 
whose wages benefit is based 25, 944 333, 186 | 23, 347] 302,549) 2,597) 30, 637)_._-- = oe 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 954 17, 842 | | | 954| 17, 842) ; 
Previous payment of lump-sum attainment | | | | | 
claim ____- ‘ 527 16, 326} 354] 12, 455 96} 1, 828 4 69 71} ‘1, 938 “1 21 1 5 
Payee not determined 1,717 21, 210 137 3, 122 17 208; 1,489) 16, 432 25 508 45 878 4 62 
All other_____- 4, 910 79, 084 1, 804 36, 387] 266 3,026) 1,796) 20, 967 212 3, 788 805) 14, 572 27 344 
| | 
! Benefit in deferred-payment st itus is one withheld entirely for a known period; determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. When 2 or more reasons 
benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite for withholding are reported simultaneously, the case is classified under the first 
period. listed reason. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, the first 
reported reason is the reason recorded. 


2 As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the reason 
“payee not determined,’’ in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 





Public Assistance 


New Federal Matching 
Provisions for Public 
Assistance 


The amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act passed in August 1946 made 
three changes in the provisions for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind under 
titles I, IV, and X of the act. Revi- 
sions were made in (1) the method 
of determining Federal matching of 
assistance payments; (2) the Fed- 
eral matching maximums on individ- 
ual assistance payments; and (3) pro- 
visions for Federal participation in 
administrative costs of old-age as- 
sistance. The amendments will be- 
come effective on October 1, 1946, and 
will expire December 31, 1947. 

Method of determining Federal 
matching of assistance payments.— 
Before amendment, the Social Secur- 
ity Act provided for Federal grants to 
the States to pay 50 percent of all in- 
dividual assistance payments within 
specified maximums. Under the 
amended act, the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay, for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, two-thirds of the 
first $15 per recipient plus one-half 
the balance of expenditures within 


714541—46——-4 





balance above an average of $9 per 
child. For example, if a State made 
payments amounting to $1 million to 
50,000 aged recipients, $300,000 to 
20,000 children, and $50,000 to 2,000 
blind recipients, and if the amount of 
assistance not matchable from Fed- 
eral funds was $10,000 for old-age as- 
sistance, $40,000 for aid to dependent 
children, and $2,000 for aid to the 


specified maximums on individual as- 
sistance payments. For aid to de- 
pendent children, the Federal share 
will equal two-thirds of the first $9 
per child receiving aid plus one-half 
the balance of expenditures within 
specified maximums. To determine 

the amount of Federal funds due a lind, Federal funds would be figured 
State under the amended act, it will 9S follows: 

be necessary first to obtain match- aT | 





; Ad 
able payments by deducting from Old-age | t0de-| aia 
total expenditures all amounts which Item assist- | Pend- | to the 
are in excess of Federal matching a a ~ | ae 


maximums or are paid to persons not _ os 
eligible under the Social Security Act. $1, 000, 000! $300, 000! $50, 000 
For States where matchable expendi- pay- 

tures are equal to or less than $15 
times the number of recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
and $9 times the number of children 


1. Total payments 
2. Nonmatchable 
ments —10, 000 —40, 000) — 2, 000 








3. Total matchable pay- 
ments 

4,.Amount to 
matched two-thirds: 
($15 times 50,000 aged | 
recipients plus $15 

blind | | 


990,000) 260,000) 48, 000 
be | 


receiving aid to dependent children, times 2,000 
Federal funds will equal two-thirds of ——s Pg 


750, 000} 180,000) 30,000 
240, 000| 80,000} 18, 000 


matchable expenditures. For other dren receiving aid) -- 

States, Federal funds for old-age as- 5.Balance to be| 
sistance and aid to the blind will ent ien | 
equal two-thirds of $15 times the 
number of recipients plus one-half 
the balance of matchable expendi- 
tures above an average of $15 per re- 
cipient. For aid to dependent chil- 
dren, Federal funds will equal two- 
thirds of $9 times the number of chil- 
dren receiving aid plus one-half the 


| 
6. Federal funds._. 620, 000) 140,000} 29, 000 


500, 000) 120, 000 
120,000] 40, 000 


20, 000 


a. 34 of item 4__. 
9, 000 


b. 44 of item 5_-..._--- 


t u 








The additionel Federal funds pro- 
vided in the amendments will have 
different effects in the several States 
depending on State-local expendi- 
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tures. In reports on the amendments, 
Congress indicated that by increas- 
ing Federal funds it intended to assist 
States in raising assistance payments 
so that the rise in the cost of living 
might be offset in part. If States im- 
plement this intention, they will spend 
at least as much from State and local 
funds as they have been spending and 
use the additional Federal money to 
raise individual assistance payments 
in addition to granting assistance to 
all eligible needy people whose appli- 
cations have been pending because 
of fund shortages. Rising case loads 
may also make it necessary for States 
to increase State-local appropriations 
in order to raise payments. If case 
loads were declining, on the other 
hand, a State might be able to reduce 
State-local expenditures somewhat 
and still raise assistance standards 
with the additional Federal money. 
Table 1 gives a theoretical example 
of the effect on Federal costs, aver- 
age payments, and recipients under 
various assumptions regarding State- 
local expenditures. 

All States will receive additional 
Federal money under the amendment. 
As table 1 indicates, States which will 
benefit most are those with relatively 
smaller average payments per recipi- 
ent. Since there is a rough correla- 
tion between size of payments and 
fiscal capacity of States, generally the 
States receiving the largest propor- 
tional increase in Federal funds will 
be the poorest States. Even with the 
additional Federal money, however, 
average payments in these States will 
still be relatively low. 

There are one or two of the 
wealthier States which make smail 
average payments; these States like- 
wise will receive close to two-thirds of 
their assistance payments from Fed- 
eral funds. On the other hand, a few 
of the poorest States which by ex- 
traordinary fiscal effort maintain 
relatively high assistance standards 
will not receive increases in Federal 
funds related to their fiscal ability. 

In general, however, the effect of 
this amendment will be an initial step 
in the direction of equalization of the 
financial burden of public assistance 
among the States. It is expected that 
States will carry this further and 
equalize the burden among counties 
within the States. The additional 


funds will enable States to take steps 


Table 1.—Theoretical example' of effect of 1946 amendments on the amount of Federal 
funds, average payments, and number of recipients if States spend as much from State 


and local funds as uniter 50-50 matching 






























































Assistance payments 
a Average Federal funds 
7 Number of | payment = = 
State recipients per State and 
recipient Total | Percentage | ;- ~ 7h ‘d 
Amount | Percent | increase a 
of total | over 50-50 | 
| matching 
50-50 matching 
Former provisions: ~— — 
* a ea. 10, 000 | $10 $100, 000 $50, 000 me. Boos. | $50, 000 
| Sa ecdshcaadaiel 10, 000 15 150, 000 75, 000 eae 75, 000 
|, Seo enviicnlioumeneia 10, 000 20 200, 000 100, 000 50 ies } 100, 000 
| GS NES 10, 000 25 250, 000 125, 000 RED sacesatmate } 125, 000 
E.. .-| 10, 000 30 300, 000 150, 000 -: is... os 150, 000 
=A L we 3 
If States raise average assistance payments 
Under amendments: 7 shite ane “eRe 
' Sees | 10, 000 | $15 | $150,000} $100, 000 66.7 100. 0 $50, 000 
See ‘ 10, 000 | 20 200, 000 125, 000 62.5 | 66.7 75, 000 
TT ba 10, 000 25 | 250, 000 150, 000 60.0 50.0 | 100, 000 
| See .| 10, 000 30 300, 000 175, 000 58.3 40.0 | 125, 000 
ee ciiecextel ae 35 350, 000 200, 000 57.1 33.3} 150,000 
| 
If States increase number of recipients 
| — 
en cadindeadintneiiniahib 15, 000 $10 | $150,000 | $100,000 66.7 100.0 | $50, 000 
case anbiiaiebedupieneadiainesd } 15, 000 15 225, 000 | 150, 000 66.7 100.0 | 75, 000 
il ccbicsicihbiescalea stele 13, 333 20 266, 667 166, 667 62.5 66.7 100, 000 
| eo | 12, 500 25 312, 500 187, 500 60.0 50.0 | 125, 000 
ETE | 12, 000 30 360, 000 210, 000 58.3 40.0 150, 000 











1 The example, in not showing the effect of non- 
matchable payments above Federal matching 
maximums, understates the range in the percent 
of Federal participation under the amendment. 


toward establishing State-wide assist- 
ance standards to eliminate the dif- 
erentials in payments that now exist 
among counties because of fiscal in- 
ability of the poorest counties to 
maintain standards as high as those 
in the richer counties. If States use 
the additional Federal money for this 
purpose, some will have to amend 
present laws or administrative proce- 
dures which provide for distribution 
of Federal-State funds to counties on 
a fixed uniform percentage. 

Federal matching maximums on in- 
dividual assistance payments.—Before 
the present amendments, the Social 
Security Act specified that the maxi- 
mum monthly amount of individual 
assistance payments toward which the 
Federal Government would contribute 
one-half were $40 for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind, and, 
for aid to dependent children, $18 
for the first child in the family plus 
$12 for each additional child. 
Amounts above the maximums are 
paid entirely from State-local funds. 
Under the amendments, the Federal 
matching maximums on individual 
assistance payments have been raised 


States with large volumes of payments above Fed- 
eral maximums, particularly for aid to dependent 
children, probably will still receive less than 50 
percent of total payments from Federal funds. 


to $45 for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind and, for aid to dependent 
children, to $24 for the first child in 
the family plus $15 for each addi- 
tional child aided. In November 1945, 
18 percent of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind payments and 51 per- 
cent of those for aid to dependent 
children were above the maximums 
of $40 and $18-12. If the new maxi- 
mums had been in effect at that time, 
the percents of payments above the 
maximums would have been 13 for 
old-age assistance, 16 for aid to the 
blind, and nearly 40 percent for aid 
to dependent children. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the new maximums 
for aid to dependent children are still 
well below what States have found a 
large proportion of families need. 
Many States can take advantage 
immediately of the higher Federal 
matching maximums. These are the 
States which have no maximums on 
individual assistance payments or 
specify maximums equal to or higher 
than those in the amended act. 
Other States have administrative or 
legal maximums equal to or less than 
the old maximums of $40 and $18-12. 
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Table 2.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1945—July 19461 





Year and month 


July..... 
August a 
September -__-_- 
October. 
November - --- 
December 


January 
February 


July ‘ a 
August 
September 
October. 
November. 
December -_- 


1946 
January 
February 
i ae 
as 
May 
June.._. 


Us ae 





Total 


| 
| 


$81, 390, 642 
82, 317, 693 
83, 240, 209 
85, 193, 100 

| 86, 658, 

88, 557, 








x 


834 
991 


90, 358, 194 
| 92, 070, 887 
| 93, 616, 319 
93, 568, 365 
94, 247,612 
94, 491, 786 








| 
Aid to dependent | 













































































| Aid to dependent | ( | 
Old-age | children Aid tothe | General Total ——- children Aid to | Comenat 
assistance | blind assistance a _ ———/the blind} SS!St 
is | “ | ance Ed |e ance 
| Families Children | | Famlies Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| | | | | 
2, 034, 531 254, 310 644, 088 | 70, 935 231, 000 _— —0.2 | —0.4 | —0.3 —1.3 
2, 033, 135 255, 114 647, 187 | 70, 850 229, 000 it —.1 | +.5 —.1 —.9 
2, 034, 541 258, 589 657, 861 70, 654 232, 000 j.....- al +.1 +1.6 —.3 | +1.3 
2, 039, 661 263, 003 669, 317 70, 699 239, 000 |_...._- led +.3 +1.7 +.1 | +3. 2 
2, 047, 405 268, 213 683, 899 | 70, 886 23,000 |. .......... +.4 | +2. 2 | +.3 | +1.3 
2, 055, 859 274, 301 701, 251 71, 454 256, 000 =e +.4 | +2.5 +.8 | +5.5 
| 
| 2,059, 344 279, 892 716, 700 71, 655 276,000 |.....-..- 420} +422 +.3 | +7.6 
} 2,062,672 286, 245 733, 670 72, 041 sl ee | +2.3 +2. 4 +.5 +6.7 
| 2,071, 092 292, 741 72, 352 BE bacoticuse | | +2.3 | +2. 5 +.5 +2.8 
| 2,088,031 | 300, 938 72, 739 | 292, 000 seat | +2.8 +2.8 +.5 | —3.6 
2,098, 977 | 307, 069 | 73, 427 283, 000 ‘ +. 5 | +2.0 +1.8 +.9 —3.2 
| 2,108, 216 311, 294 799, 414 73, 980 278, 000 4 +1.4 +1.6 +.8 —1.6 
..| 2,116,506 $14, 515 806, 558 74, 470 279, 000 + +1.0 r.9 +.7 +.3 
| | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| | | 
$60, 536, 297 $12, 091, 159 $2, 145, 186 | $6, 618, 000 +0.3 | +9.8 0.3 | —0.1 —2.6 
60, 943, 111 12, 260, 634 2, 275, 948 6, 828, 000 +1.1 +.7 | +1.4 | +6.1 +3.3 
| 61,393, 799 12, 654, 076 2, 303,334 | 6,889, 000 +1.1 +.7 | +3. 2 | +1.2 +.7 
iy 13, 171, 371 2, 344, 991 7, 539, 000 +2.3 +1.2 +-4. 1 | +1.8 +9. 4 
13, 772, 103 2, 363, 894 7, 694, 000 +1.7 | +-1.1 +4. 6 +.8 +2.1 
| 14, 278, 439 2, 395, 235 8, 395, 000 2.2 +1.1 +3.7 +1.3 +9.1 
| 
63, 963, 660 2,402,980 | 2, 243, 000 +2.0 | +.7 +3.2 +.3 +10.3 
| 64, 419, 356 2,426,950 | 9,951, +1.9 +.7 | +3.7 | +1.0 |} 7.4 
64, 877, 555 2 2, 443, 387 | 10, 523,000 | +1.7 +.7 +3.3 +.7 +5.7 
45, 16, 195, 125 2, 463, 139 9, 465, 000 | —.1 | +.9 +2.7 | +.8 —10.1 
5, 877, 2 16, 475, 590 2,491,794 | 9,403,000) +.7| +7 +1.7 | LS =,7 
66 812 16, 717, 447 2, 518, 527 9, 092, 000 +.5 +.7 +1.5 | +1.1 —3.3 
16, 862, 803 2, 543, 637 9, 389, 000 | +1.2 +.9 +.9 | +1.0 +3.3 


95, 781, 184 


66, 985, 744 

















1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently 


with programs under the Social Security Act. 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1946 ' 












































Payments to 


| 
| Percentage change from— 














-ayments to } 7 | 
| recipients Percentage change from | | | recipients 
. Number | is re ‘ ae Number " i% 
State | orrecip- | June 1946in— | July 1945 in— State | of recip- 5 nde P June 1946in— | July 1945 in— 
ients Total | Aver- ani ‘ pidacae | ients otal | Aver- 
amount age | | 1] amount age | 
| Number} Amount) Number) Amount | | | | Number; Amount} Number| Amount 
Total lo, 116, 506 $66, 985, 744 | $31. 65 +0.4 +0.9 +4.0| +10.7 || | | | 
| _————_|—— ee Ye 105, 680 | $3,046,626 | $28.83) +0.3/ +1.7| +54] 429.5 
C= 38, 925 712, 541 18. 31 +.6| +1.3] +20.7 +42.6 Mont 10, 643 347,369 | 32.64 —.4 —.4 | —.7 | +3.4 
Alaska_- 1, 376 57,368 | 41.69 | +.7| 42.4) +41] +20. 5 Nebr... 24, 338 785,923 | 32.29 +-.2 +.3 | +1.5 | +13.9 
Ariz. .... 9, 763 9,056 | 38.83 +.2 +.3} +3.4 | +4. 2 ag cine 1,949 75,731 | 38.86 +.1 T2;) +1.5) +2.6 
Ark . 28, 061 9, 474 17.09 +1.7 +2.2 | +5.0| +8.9 || N. H. 6, 600 | 209,114 | 31.68 +.2 +1.5 +1.2 +7.1 
Calif. ___- 162, 572 | 7,753,942 | 47.70 . £87 t? 723 7 || nes pa Pos sical aioe - i“ } 4 
Colo... -- 40,394 | 1,675, § ¢ +.1 | oe | 2] .6 || N.J_... 22,911 | 770,47 3. 63 _ .§ —2.3 | 3 
Conn 14, 756 7 big bt 1 of ~ 2m an +4 | ‘ a or 2 4 + = +33 | wie Big 
ae 1, 192 +. 4 | 0; 7.1 ce Lis. & aa , 282 , 026, 142 8.6 +.1 | 2.8/ +1.0] 6 
D.C. 2, 258 | —.9 | —.2 —6.1 —11.5 |} N. C..... 33, 089 463, 021 13. 99 | +.5 | +.9 +1.0 +11.8 
Fla__.._.-| 46,506] 1,¢ | £23] 42.0] +4283 +20.2 || N. Dak-- 8, 717 308,505 | 35.39; +.1 +1.1 4.11 +67 
ren A | Ohio....-| 117,147] 3,764,687 | 32.14] +.4 +11} -—.4] +7.0 
ae 70, 114 | +.5 +2.0 | 5.6 +21.7 Okla. -_-- 87, 441 3, 109, 520 35. 56 | +.9 | +1.0 | +11.2 +16.3 
Hawaii 1, 508 | +.7 | +.4 +4.8 | +13.2 |) Oreg...-- | 21,114 838,249 | 39.70 | +.5 | +9) +5.2 +13. 5 
Idaho - 9, 941 | 3 +.9 +17.3 BEY | es ae | 86, 597 .— = os pe | it Tt Pus 
ene 124,731 | 4,: —.1 | +.1 9 | of y Seon 7,577 | 271,598] 35.85| +.1] ’ 10. 
me... Mer) & +.4 +9] —1 +3.4 | 
ion 48, 313 | 16 —.1 +.4 —1.7 +5.3 || S.C_.....] 23,834 388,850 | 16.31| +1.8] +33] +10.8 | +24.3 
Kans.. 29, 687 | 8 +.6] 41.0] +5.8] +13.2|/ S.Dak...| 12,662 346,606 | 27.37|/ —.1} +.4] @ | 47.2 
EE 44, 064 | 21, 46 . 8 —.4 (2) —7.4 —4.8 Tenn..... 38, 592 629, 990 | 16. 32 | +.4 +.6 | 2.0 | +3.5 
La.....2_| 38, 296 874,653 | 22.84 +.9 | 7.9| +65.7 +2.1 || Tex.....- 183,682 | 4,332,570 | 23.59| +.6 —.9} +80] +65 
Maine 14, 956 460,058 | 30.76 —.4 —.6 +.9 +4.5 || Utah..... 12, 797 500, 669 39. 12 —.2 | —.2 —.2 +.6 
| | 4 | _) rr 5, 299 128, 784 24.30; +1.5/ 2 +1.9 +9.7 
See 11, 552 | 327, 301 28. 33 +.1 +.2 | 5 +2.2 ., ae 14, 699 213, 596 | 14. 53 | —1.5 | —2.0 | +1.0 
Mass.....| 79, 882 3, 765, 651 47.14 +.4 +1.1 | 7.3 +17.9 || Wash- a 65,365 | 3,507,690 | 53.66 +.1] +7.1 +18. 1 
Mich...-- 89,655 | 3,010,013 | 33.57 +.2 +.3 | +6. 2 +15.0 wi, Wihske 19, 035 | 306,133 | 16.08 +.5 +3.1 +6.5 
Minn. -.- 54, 200 1, 862,643 | 34.37 (?) +1.6 | —.7 +12.9 || Wis......| 46,273 | 1,449,671 | 31.33] (2) $3.2] +10.5 
BEB occ 28, 319 472, 866 | 16.70 +2.8 +3.3| +3.8 +11.4 || Wyo..-.-.- 3, 545 | 148, 525 | 41.90 +.7 +5. 2 | +21. 5 





ject to revision. 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data sub- 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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States with administrative maximums ing advantage of the amendments. ever, amendment must be delayed 
probably will not be delayed in tak- Where laws must be changed, how- pending State legislative sessions. 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, July 1946' 

















| ; — - | Percentage change from 
Number 
oe - 
meee Bs June 1946 in July 1945 in 
— | Total A ver- 5 _ 
| wueunt age | 
| Number| Amount) Number|Amount 
| 
Total ? | 279,000 |$9, 389, 000 |$33. 65 t0.3]) +3.3 +20. 9 
Ala 4, 216 | 64,003 | 15.18 +1.1 +.8 
Alaska 189 | 6,619 | 35.02 —5.0 —31.3 
Ariz 5 59, 448 | 27. 53 —32/; -—-99 
Ark.3 32, 383 | 11. 87 +.7 | +.8 | 
Calif 805,441 | 44.14 +6.8| +7.8 
Colo 116, 449 | 33. 26 +.3 +1.0 
Conn 4 90, 187 —2.1 8.8 
Del 13, 463 +4.0 +7. 5 
D.C 31, 587 t 6 +2.2 
Fla 5 45, 000 ‘ : 
Ga 2, 562 32, 64! 12. 74 2 1.5 +1.6 +11.1 
Hawai 661 25, 966 | 39. 28 3.4 &.5 26.9 +58. 0 
Idaho ‘ 502 12,456 | 24. 81 H +3. 8 1.8 + 18.0 
Ill 19, 471 747, 279 | 38. 38 -.8 +2. 4 14.0 +14. 3 
Ind.” . 8, 602 194, 002 | 22. 55 5.3 2.4 + 54.7 +66. 4 
lowa 3, 843 79, 920 | 20.80 2.2 1 +5. 2 +17.7 
Kans nl 3, 682 123,472 | 33.44 +.7 +2. 7 +16. 7 +33. 1 
Ky 2, 300 4, 000 = | aa 
La 7, 566 166, 597 | 22.02 +1.3 | +8. 2 6.5 15.3 
Maine 1, 857 62, 654 | 33.74 —5.3 —8.6 +2.7 +15.9 
Md 6, 724 33. 51 2.7 +3.3 38. 4 +58. 6 
Mass 13, 050 35. 79 j 61 +49 Lg 2 419.7 
Mich. 17, 984 38. 40 —1.3 +12.7 +72.4 +117.4 
Minn 5, 170 31. 58 —.9 +-1.6 +9.5 +33.8 
Miss 373 9. 64 +3. 6 +7.1 +16. 2 +32. 0 
Mo. 9, 292 30. 81 3.4 +35. 0 +14. 6 +68. 1 
Mont 1, O88 25. 28 +3. 1 +1.8 +12.7 +16. 1 
Nebr 1,770 23. 48 —2.9 —.8 +12. 6 +27. 5 
Nev 231 19. 82 —8.0 —7.4 +33. 5 +18. 4 
N.H 1, 007 28. 84 2.8 (*) —3.0 +8.5 
N. J. 185,016 | 38.10 —1.4 1.4 +9 8 
N. Mex.? 5 17.00 —.4 —1.1 +19.3 5 
N.Y l, 49.15 @ +1.6 +11.1 | 9 
N. C. 12. 19 +2.3 +4.5 +15. 2 1 
N. Dak 26. 91 +2.3 +4.6 +6. 3 | 5 
Ohio 34. 17 —.3 +2.6 +45.0 9 
Okla (il (4) —4.2 (1) 2 
Oreg 48. 37 +1.2 +.2 +30. 1 1 
Pa 31. 45 +.2 +1.0) +39.0 5 
R. I 39. 63 +.3 +5.3 +4.9 5 
4. 3. 732 11. 67 +.2 —19.2 +33. 2 +25.9 
S. Dak 740 22. 06 —4.4 +.1 —8. 6 +4. 4 
Tenn 2% i) ee egnainees i 
Tex......./ 52,900 ‘ a * 
Utah 1, 627 —2.5 —5.0 | +17.0 
Vt 766 +3. 2 (*) 23.0 
Va 3, 17¢ —3.7 —16.0 +8. 0 : 
Wash 7, 805 +4. 6 +1.2 +62.9 +69. 0 
W.Va 4, 621 +1.6 +1.9 +20. 6 +35. 8 
Wis : 4, 650 +1.1 +4.9 +6.0 +53. 7 
Wyo 339 —1.5 +11.9 | +1.8 +22. 3 








1 For definitions of terms see the Pulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data sub 
ject to revision 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because tota 
excludes payments for, and an estimated duplication of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and an esti- 
mated duplication of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports, including an estimated 97 percent of cases and 96 
percent of payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents 60 percent of total. 

? Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant 

it Represents 3,661 cases aided by county commissioners and 1,806 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed, 





Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, July 1946' 


Payments to 


ercentage changt 
recipients Pe —— 























Num- - 
State ber of | June 1946 in July 
recip- 
ients Total A ver- 
} amount age ATeae 
| — Amount pas Al 
Total 74,470 |$2, 543, 637 ($34.16 0.7 +1.0 +5. 0 S. f 
Total, 47 
States *_.| 58,013 684 33. 07 +.7 +1.3 r4.5 +14. 2 
Ala 862 5,787 | 18.31 | +14 +1.8 13. ¢ 2 
Ariz 542 | 5,610 | 47.25 +2. 1 3. 5 21.4 
Ark 15 3,164 | 19.07 | +1.8 2.2 
Calif 5, 969 | 890 | 57.95 11.1 1.1 
Colo 146 , 356 | 36.67 | 2 4. 1 
Conn | 140 5, 675 10.54 | +1.4 1.1 ri.g 
Del 5l | 1,560 | (4) ‘ 
1. ¢ 198 7,342 | 37.08 1.4 
Fla 2,421} 77,400 | 31.97 1.4 2.0 
Ga 2, 108 | 33,492 | 15.89 | H I f 2 
Hawaii } 61 (4 
Idaho | 201 | —.§ 17.6 2.4 
Il | 4,979 l +. 1 2 
Ind 1,935 | ] 1.0 
low 1, 219 | | l 2.3 
Kans 1,083 | +.3 1.4 2.8 s 
Ky 1, 556 3 t 1 
La 1, 394 | +.1 6.4 | +2.2 4 
Maine 774 | 5 +.4| —4.9 1.1 
Md 459 |} +.9 +1.8 1.8 7.0 
| 
Mass 1, 081 | +1.2 ) |411.¢ 8.0 
Mich 1, 337 | + 5 +.4 6.8 
Minn 941 | —.6 —1.2 1.4 7 
Miss 1, 661 1.2 1. l 7 
Mo 162 950 
Mont 362 41.0 |+12 
Nebr 44] 5 2 
Nev a 
ee 287 2.2 7 
N.J } 556 2.4 | +4 0 
| | 
N. Mex 7,029 34 |} +14] +2.9 ) 
N. ¥ 135, 406 8 | +3.0 | +6. ¢ 8.7 
N.C | 55, 065 98 | 9 |+12.0 25.2 
N. Dak | 4, 366 79 3. 1 [+11.9 20. 4 
Ohio | 89, 092 83 | 41.0) +2.7 8 9 
Okla | 74, 787 68 +1.2 |+10.8 2.9 
Oreg | 17, 469 12 | —2.5 2.9 2 
Pa | 535, 296 71 } 
t. I 4, 068 68 48 |+10.7 
S.C 21, 082 10 —4.2 |+11.7 0.4 
| 
8S. Dak 212 5,148 | 24. 28 —.8 | —2.8 2. 
renn 1, 577 31, 648 | 20.07 +.2] +2.9 3. 6 
rex 4,945 133, 008 | 26.90 } 2.0) +7.1 17.9 
Utah | 145 5,934 | 40.92 +3.0 |+13.3 16. 2 
Vt 162 5, 189 | 32.03 2.8 1.2 6.1 
Va 1,004 | 19,512 | 19. 43 3.0 4 1.0 
Wash | 642 38,797 | 60. 43 2.7 10 25. 4 
W. Va 846 15,601 | 18.44 —4.8 3 6.4 
Wis 1, 332 42,446 | 31.87 -.4 rT. 6 $.2 4 
Wyo 112 4,880 | 43.57 +.9 +5. 7 —.9 ) 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. |} 
italics represent programs administered without Federal r t 
exclude program administered without Federal partic 
which administers such program concurrently with program under tl! 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All dat ibject 
to revision. 

Under plans approved by the Social Security Administrati 
Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not calculated on base o 

age cha , on less than 100 recipients. 
Payments under approved plan first made in November 194 

6 Estimated. 

? Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; ex« 
ments for other than a month. 





ation in 


ess than 50 recipi 
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Provisions for Federal participa- 
tion in administrative costs of old- 
age assistance.—Since the Social Se- 
curity Act went into effect in 1935, 
Federal funds for administrative ex- 
penses of old-age assistance have been 
provided as a percentage addition to 
the grant for assistance payments. 


Because the amendments are effec- 
tive for only 15 months, some States 
which have no regular legislative ses- 
sions within that period may not be 
able to receive full benefit of the 
Federal amendments. Some of them 
may, of course, call special sessions 
to make necessary changes. 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
July 1946! 























































} 
her of | Joy , 
poor seg ' re ort | Percentage change from 
| June 1946 in July 1945 in 
State | Aver- | —— 
Fam- | Chil Total age | Number of— | | Number of 
| ilies dren 1mount per Dea” ee pat es 
| family A mount | Amount 
| Fam- | Chil- Fam- | Chil- | 
| ilies | dren ilies | dren 
oe } row a - p m ail 
lotal 314, 515/806, 558/$16, 862, 803) $53.62) +1.0 10.9 0.‘ 23.7) +25. 2] 10 5 
Total, 50 States 2 16,861,315) 53.62) +1.0 1.9 
Alabama... 193, 436] 28.40 +.9 $ 
Alaska 5,951) 47.99) +9.7 8.1 
Arizona 39.88; —2.5 -2 
Arkansas | ,619) 28.42) +2.0 +2. 4 
California | , 623) 91.78) +2.0) +2.0 
Colorado ach } 439] 61.46, —.6| —.6 
Connecticut --.. 51,978} 93.19) —1.1 —.9 
Delaware - -.---- | 20,186) 75.89) —2.6) —2.7 
District of Columbia 53,448} 65.82) +2.8 +6.0 
Florida ---| 226,990} 34.17) +.5 +.4 
Georgia - --- 134, 099 .8| +2.3 
Hawaii 46, 864 1 ’ 
Idaho , 909 4 +.6 
Illinois 1, —.9 —.4 
Indiana -_- +1.7 { 
Iowa | +.4 —.3 
Kansas 86) +1.3) +1.0 
Kentucky 2 +2.5) +2.0 
Louisiana ~ ( } ; 38. 68 +. 5 —.7| 
Maine_-_- . 1,553] 4, 71.84 —1.8} - Ls 
| 
Maryland dines 3, 8 11, 098 37.62) +.9 +.4 
Massachusetts 8, 198} 20, 431 84.15 —.6 «=, 
Michigan --....-.--- 17, 00 0} 1 68. 81 +.9 +.9 
Minnesota } 5 54.15 +.2 +.3 
Mississippi- 3 26.28) +4.4) +4.4 
Missouri 29.05} +2.4) +2.4 
Montana 54.24) —2.1) —2.0 
Nebraska 66.64) +1.1) +1.0 
Nevada -- ‘ 4 (3) (3) (3) | 
New Hampshire 920} 2,33 65,458} 71.15) —2.6) —2.7} 
| | 
New Jersey __-- 3,604) 9,128 236,734) 65. 69 —.3 +.1 5) +14.7 3 +925.9 
New Mexico---- | 2,895) 7,61 5,740| 36.53] +1.2) +1.5} +1.1| +13.6) +122} +10.2 
New York | 29, 253] 70,750} 2, 81.50) +1.6 +1. 4] +-2.0) +53. 8) +59. 1 +69. 6 
North Carolina | 6, 388) 17, 321 178, 048) 27.87 —.7 —1.4) —1.2) +5.7| +11.4 
North Dakota 1, 485 4,1 58} 91, 61. 83 +.3 +.7] 1.4 +3. 4 +3.4 
Ohio 8, 229) 22, 647) 478,3 58. 13 —.4) —1.4|] (‘) +14.1) +15.0 
Oklahoma 0, 33 49, 661) 712, 35. 04 +2.8 +2. 9 +2.9) +36. 5) +38. ¢ 
Oregon c | 1,447} 3,603) 124, : 86.09) +1.1 +1. 6) 1.5) +17.6) +20.7 +27. 1 
Pennsylvania -- | 32, 249) 83, 95: 2,115, 6 65.60} +1.9) +1. 2) +1.7)| +45.4) +43 +50. 3 
Rhode Island - 1,790) 4, 578 123,751; 69.13) +1.3) +1.2 +2.2) +44.0) +42.9 +46. 1 
| 
South Carolina | 95,803} 21.72 +2.0 +1.9 —f. 2); +18.8 +13 
South Dakota 68,985! 40.53 +. +.9 1.1} +20. 4 .8 +31 
Tennessee 44,987| 29. 21 +.7) +.7 9} +8.0 3 
Texas 237,063; 24.62) +3.9 +3. 2 3) —13.4) —2.1 
Utah 161, 225) 77.18 +4 +.8 6) +16. 2) +16.8 +21 
Vermont 22,063! 35.87 +1.0) +1.0 +8.1) +11.7 +12 
Virginia 118, 496 31.97) —2.7) —2.4) +8.9) +9.9 +11 
Washington 027,511} 98.93} +2.5) +2.1 +50. 2; +48. ¢ +63 
West Virginia 29.24) +.7| +.7 +14. 2) +13.7 + 
Wisconsin_--- 106,488) 64. 69) —. 9 —.7 +18.1) +20. 6) +3 
W yoming-.- 22,594) 71.50) —1.2) —2.2 +129) +14.3 +36.4 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in italics represent program adn 


tered without Federal particip Data exclude programs administered without Federal participation 
in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with programs under 
the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


ition 








The act specified an additional 
amount of 5 percent, to be used for 


Table 7.—Recipient rates for public assis- 
tance in the continental United States, 
by State, June 1946 


Children Recipi- 











Recipi- | receiving Recipi ents of 
ents of : | ents of 
old-age aid to de- aid to general 
Bvt pendent hii assist- 
; assistance) Children the blind ance per 
State | per 1,000 | ey 000 | Per 100 | “i090. 600 
popula- | Per 1,000 | octimated| yu 
| tion aged popula- blind estimated 
|} 65 and em popula- | ¢Vilian 
i= under 18 tion 3 popula- 
years * tion 4 
Total -_| 205 19 32 483 
Ala 5 § 248 17 12 182 
Ss oaou 348 23 53 1, 004 
CS § 224 18 28 236 
Calif } 240 10 55 421 
Colo | 402 28 26 577 
Conn | 99 13 | Bcc 
Del eal 52 1( it. ’ 
D. C_. 47 12 12 108 
Fla | 5 302 25 44 
Ga | 390 10 26 156 
Idaho___. 266 22 33 156 
192 24 2 | 505 
177 15 33 744 
195 13 30 429 
5174 17 35 359 
215 15 | ee 
5 281 28 22 | 417 
183 17 52 641 
St 18 12 798 
194 17 16 570 
235 23 18 
16 24 
5 il 23 
5 208 _ _ 
243 25 44 | 
206 16 23 | 
221 2 14 
§ 127 17 33 
69 8 9 | 
5 250 34 28 | 
96 20 16 | 598 
5 183 13 32 158 
198 19 14 222 
191 il 27 577 
5 538 64 7) a 
§ 193 11 22 | 800 
110 28 90 537 
120 21 ll 680 
5 249 16 19 255 
253 22 22 320 
5 201 29 
462 10 
367 23 
145 15 
5 85 10 
375 24 
§ 165 31 
173 16 
226 ll 41 254 








1 Population aged 65 and over as of April 1946 esti- 
mated by the Social Security Administration. 

? Population under 18 as of July 1945 estimated by 
the Social Security Administration. For Nevada, 
rate is for program administered without Federal 
participation. 

3 Blind population estimated for 1940; see the 
Rulletin, March 1945, p. 18. For Nevada and Penn- 
sylvania, rates are for programs administered with- 
out Federal participation. Number of recipients for 
Missouri not currently available. 

4 Civilian population as of July 1945 estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census. For Indiana and New 
Jersey rates include unknown number of persons 
receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only. Number of persons aided not currently avail- 
able for Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

§ Rate is understatement because only 1 recipient 
is reported when a single payment is made to hus- 
band and wife, both 65 or over; extent of understate- 
ment differs among States; see the Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1945, p. 21. 
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assistance and/or administration. 
Under the 1946 amendments, Federal 
funds for administering old-age as- 
sistance will equal half the cost of 
operating the program—the provision 
in effect for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the blind. 

Under the original addendum pro- 
vision, the percent of administrative 
costs of old-age assistance paid from 
Federal funds varied considerably 
among the States—from 14 to 74 per- 
cent in 1945. Under the amend- 
ments, 40 States will receive more 
Federal money, and 11 States will 
receive less. 





Program Operations 


Small national increases in case 
loads and payments under the special 
types of public assistance in July con- 
tinued the postwar trend in these pro- 
grams. The 1-percent increases in 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children and in payments 
for aid to the blind were the largest 


country-wide changes in these three 
types. Adjustments of State stand- 
ards to meet higher price levels and 
changes, in both directions, in the 
percent of need met by assistance 
payments resulted in substantial 
changes in average payments in a few 
States. 

General assistance, which tends to 
fluctuate more than the other pro- 
grams from month to month, rose 
very slightly in number of cases and 
somewhat more in total payments, 
after having shown decreases in the 
preceding 3 months. 

The proportions of particular popu- 
lation groups aided under each of the 
four programs in the various States in 
June 1946 are presented in table 7. 

Variations in State and local ad- 
ministrative practices, of course, af- 
fect the comparability of recipient 
rates—especially for general assist- 
ance. For example, without supple- 
mentation of aid to dependent chil- 
dren by general assistance, the 
Arizona general assistance rate would 
have been about 700 instead of 1,004, 
and the Maryland rate, about 300 in- 
stead of 798. 


Closing Rates for Special Types 
of Public Assistance, 1941-45 


The size of public assistance case 
loads is largely determined by general 
economic conditions, but other fac- 
tors, such as administrative policies 
and practices and the financial ability 
of State agencies, may accentuate or 
partly counteract their effect. An 
analysis of the rate at which people 
leave the assistance rolls and the rea- 
sons their cases are closed helps to 
evaluate the effect of economic con- 
ditions and other factors on the case 
loads. Such analysis, together with 
data on intake, reveals what is hap- 
pening to the assistance loads at a 
given time and the reasons for the 
trend. Examination of intake and 
closing rates from 1941 to 1946 is par- 
ticularly informative, since the period 
from before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor through the beginning of the re- 
conversion was one of rapid economic 
change. 

In aid to dependent children, the 
number of families leaving the rolls 
reached an unprecedented peak in the 
last half of 1942. In old-age assistance 


Chart 1.—Old-age assistance: Cases opened and cases closed and net effect on case load, 1941-46 
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and aid to the blind, the peaks in 
closings were not reached until the 
first half of 1943. In each program, 
while cases closed were increasing, 
cases opened for assistance fell to new 
low levels. Then, when the number of 
cases closed declined, the number of 
cases opened dropped so low that they 
were exceeded by the cases closed 
until 1945, when for the first time 
Since 1942 cases added were more 
numerous than cases closed. 

As the result of these changes in 
intake and closings, the old-age as- 
sistance case load began to decline in 
the second half of 1942 and in 1945 
reached a point lower than before the 
war. Although the downward trend 
was reversed in the second half of 
1945, the case load at the end of the 
year was still below that at the begin- 
ning of the war (chart 1). 

The load in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, which reached its peak in the 
first half of 1942, had increased much 
less rapidly than in old-age assist- 
ance. The decline therefore brought 
the aid to dependent children case 
load far below prewar levels, where it 
remained at the close of 1945 despite a 
reversal of trend in that year (chart 
3). 

It should be noted that the decrease 
in cases added to the aid to dependent 
children rolls took place notwith- 
standing the cases added by some new 
State programs which came under the 
Social Security Act during the period. 
Also, the increase in closings in old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children occurred simultaneously with 
changes in legislation or policy in 
some States which liberalized the pro- 


Table 8—O/d-age assistance: Number of cases closed for specified reason per 1,000 open 
cases in States with approved plans, by 6-month period, July 1941-December 1945 


















































1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 
1941 | 
Reason for closing July- | | } | 
Dec. | Jan.- | July- | Jan.- | July- | Jan.- | July- | Jan.- | July- 
June | Dec. | June | Dee. | June | Dec. | June Dee. 
Total cases closed.................. | 55.3 | 67.1 68.1 80.5 71.2 | 80.0 65.5 67.7 58.2 
Pe iianicddceconsntiacagugmnitieda 33.6 | 40.2; 34.1 | 41.8| 36.0| 45.8 | 35.2 | 41.4 35.5 
Need of recipients or spouse decreased..| 12.8 | 17.1 23.4 | 28.0; 24.9; 23.9) 20.3); 16.8 12.7 
ee ccncnckntossamiedabead (') (}) (1) (1) 11.4 10.5 8.4 6.6 4.5 
Se Lae (1) () (1) (4) 6.9 6.0 5.1 4.2 3.0 
eee () (1) (4) (1) 1.4 1.3 1.1 9 6 
Other person in home-_..........--- (1) (1) () (4) 3.0 3.2 2.1 1.4 9 
Receipt of allowances from men in 
eee eee 0 0 (!) 4.1 3.8) 3.4 3.1 2.5 1.5 
Other resources of recipient or spouse.| (!) (4) () (') 5.2 5.0 §.2 4.6 4.3 
Other resources of persons in home...| (3) () (@) (4) 1.7 1.3 '] 9 of 
Increased support from persons out- 

side home. iwmea Go () (4) (4) 2.8 3.7 2.8 2.3 1.7 
Admitted to institution...............-. 3.3 3.7 3.8 4.2 4.2 4.7 4.5 4.6 4.3 
Receipt of other public or private aid -- 14 1.2 9 7 5 3 A A 4 

| 

Loss of eligibility id reasons other than | | 
Gecnenged M00G.. nn ccccnscnscnnes | 2.5] 2.6 2.6 2 3.0 2.5] 2.2 1.8 2.4 
Change in agency | eee | 5 | oa 3 4 4 | 3 | 1 l 7 

Refusal after acceptance to comply | | | 
with established regulations-- 2 3 & 1 4 | ai A 3 3 
Originally ineligible under State pl: an. 5 | 5 5 3 6 | 3 | 3 2 2 
Moved out of State...........--.---- 3) 13) 16) 16] 16] 13 | 131 223 i3 
CU ic tncesntnrattitiorentss | 17] 23] 33] 33) 2.6 | 28 | 29] 27) 29 

| 














1 Information not available. 


grams and would be expected to de- 
crease closings. 

Because of new programs added, the 
aid to the blind case load did not 
reach its highest point until early in 
1944. Although it has been declining 
Since then, it is still, unlike old-age 
assistance and aid to cependent chil- 
dren, much higher than at the begin- 
ning of the war. For those States 
which were operating programs under 
the Social Security Act at the begin- 
ning of the war, the case load reached 
its peak in 1942 and then declined, but 
less rapidly than old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children, to its 


lowest point in 1945. By the end of 
1945, a slight upturn was shown 
(chart 2). 

In the following discussion the dis- 
continuance rates of the three pro- 
grams are analyzed to show trends in 
reasons for closing from July 1941 
through December 1945 in all States 
combined and differences among 
States in reasons for closing. The 
decrease in the number of closings 
was, of course, partly a function of the 
rapidly shrinking case load, since 
there were fewer cases available to be 
closed as time went on. For this rea- 
son, the rate per 1,000 open cases gives 


Chart 2.—Ajid to the blind: Cases opened and cases closed and net effect on case load, 1941-46 
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Chart 3.—Ajid to dependent children: Cases opened and cases closed and net effect on case load, 1941-46 
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a better picture of the way economic 
and social factors were affecting the 
case loads at different times than the 
number or proportion of cases closed 
for particular reasons. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Total Closings 

All States.—For every 1,000 recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance in the coun- 
try as a whole, the number of cases 
closed in the second half of the year 
increased from 55 in 1941 to 71 in 1943 
and dropped to 58 in 1945. The clos- 
ing rate is generally higher during the 
first half of the year because the 
death rate among old people is higher 
in those months. The highest rate 
of closing for any semiannual period 
in the 4% years (81) occurred in the 
first half of 1943 (table 8). 

State differences.—The increase in 
closings was not shared equally by all 
States, nor was the peak in closings 
reached by all States at the same time. 
The highest rate of closing for 33 
States occurred in the first half of 
1943; 6 States’ reached the peak 


1 Hawaii, Nevada, and Tennessee, first 
half of 1942; Alabama, Michigan, and 
Rhode Island, second half of 1942. 


earlier and 12 States’ later. The 
highest rate in any 6-month period 
was 59 in Oklahoma; 61 in Arizona; 
64 in Colorado; and less than 80 in 
12 other States.* On the other hand, 
more than 100 per 1,000 open cases 
were closed by Delaware in each of 6 
periods, by Pennsylvania in each of 5 
periods, and by 14 States* in one or 
more periods. 

During the second half of 1945 the 
rate of closing in 17 States was lower 
than for the corresponding period in 
1941, and in 3 States it was the same. 
Only 4 States closed more than 80 
cases per 1,000 open cases (table 9). 


Death 


All States.—Because of the ad- 
vanced age of the recipients, death is 


2 Massachusetts, second half of 1943; 
Illinois, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Utah, 
and Vermont, first half of 1944; Arizona, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Wyoming, first 
half of 1945; Arkansas, second half of 1945. 

*California, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington. 

‘ Arkansas, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia. Change in agency policy 
was responsible for closing a large num- 
ber of cases in Arkansas and West Vir- 
ginia. 


by far the most important reason for 
closing cases of old-age assistance. 
In each year since the beginning of 
the program, at least half the closings 
have been caused by the death of the 
recipient. Death was the reason for 
discontinuing assistance for 36 of 
every 1,000 recipients in the United 
States in the second half of 1945. In 
the 414-year period the rate for the 
second half of the year has been be- 
tween 34 and 36. For the first half, 
when deaths are more numerous, the 
rate varied from 40 in 1942 to 46 in 
1944. The slight increase in the 
number of deaths per 1,000 open cases 
doubtless results from the fact that 
the assistance rolls in recent years 


contain a smaller proportion of 
younger and able-bodied persons. 
State differences.—States show a 


marked dissimilarity in the death rate 
of recipients of old-age assistance. 
In the second half of 1945, this rate 
varied from 27 in Arizona and Okla- 
homa to 48 in the District of Colum- 
bia. Moreover, throughout the 4% 
years, the rate has been uniformly 
high in some States and uniformly 
low in others. 

This disparity among States in the 
death rate of recipients is explained 
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largely by differences in the age com- 
position of the case loads. The length 
of time a program has been in opera- 
tion, the availability of employment 
for older persons, and the policies and 
practices with respect to giving as- 
sistance to aged persons who are em- 
ployable, all contribute to differences 
among States in the age of recipients. 


Decreased Need 


Next to death, decreased need has 
always been the most important single 
reason why aged recipients leave the 
rolls. It accounted for one-fifth to 
more than one-third of the cases 
closed annually in the past 5 years. 
Fluctuation in the number of cases 
closed because of decreased need is 


primarily responsible for the changes 
in total closing rates, since the rates 
for all other reasons have remained 
relatively constant. Closings because 
of decreased need fail, however, to re- 
flect the full effect on the old-age as- 
sistance case load of improved eco- 
nomic conditions. In a number of 
States, recipients who had earnings 


Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Number of cases closed for specified reason per 1,000 open cases in States with approved plans, by State, 


July-December 1945 





Number of cases closed per 1,000 open cases 





Need of recipient or spouse decreased ! 


YS s oka 





num ber 
of cases | 
closed | Total 


| 

| 

Total | 

State | 


Death 
| 





51 States 128, 436 58 
Alabama. ---- 1, 912 0 36 
Alaska ‘ 98 67 44 | 
Arizona 463 45 27 
Arkansas-_- : 3, 276 112 35 
California -- F 9, 062 53 31 
Colorado. annie 1, 948 45 32 | 
Connecticut--- 839 A4 42 | 
Delaware - - ---- 163 118 35 
District of Columbia 233 91 48 
PO aint ttknainne .-| 2,076 46 3 
Georgia. --_- 53 36 
Hawaii_--. 59 35 
Idaho 61 34 
Illinois 5 39 
Indiana_- 74 40 
Towa__- 0 38 | 
Kansas... 62 37 
Kentucky... --- 93 36 | 
Louisiana. - 49 35 | 
Maine- ----- 58 44 | 
Maryland_.-__-- 833 66 41 | 
Massachusetts , 862 71 39 | 
Michigan - - - 5, 645 61 36. | 
Minnesota. - --- 3, 147 54 39 
Mississippi- - - - 1, 461 52 36 
Missouri------..-- 6, 175 57 36 
Montana-.---- 879 77 39 
Nebraska- - --- 1, 592 62 36 | 
Nevada 113 53 34 
New Hampshire - - 427 61 43 | 
New Jersey ’ : 1, 858 74 45 | 
New Mexico. - -- me 382 57 38 | 
New York 8, 380 74 36 
North Carolina - - 2, 100 59 40 
North Dakota. _- i 587 63 43 
eee ; 6, 874 56 39 | 
Oklahoma. -- _ edad 3, 373 39 27 | 
Oregon... viet 1, 154 52 38 | 
Pennsylvania 6, 909 76 37 
Rhode Island 485 61 33 | 

| 
South Carolina-_._- 1, 227 52 38 | 
South Dakota... - 673 50 37 
Tennessee ._. 2, 340 58 39 
_ _ 8, 261 45 28 
Utah....... : 800 57 38 | 
Verment.......... 376 67 | 38 
Virginia_.__- wae 1, 094 68 41 
Washington-.-_--- 2, 936 44 31 
West Virginia. 1, 384 70 37 
Wisconsin... 2, 706 56 38 
Wyoming... 206 56 | 35 | 
































| | | | Loss of 
| Employment Other resources | | Receipt | y nay | 
7 Receipt |; Admitted] of other Bi ns | Other 
| | of allow- Other to insti- | public or | aaa | _Tea- 
2S io ivate 4 
Total | Other ances : per- | tution 2 private | than de- sons 
| Recip- person from men| Recip- sons in | | aid? creased 
| Total | ient | Spouse | *";,, | inarmed | ient or | 6+ ont. | } need 3 
| | , forces | spouse | 9! | | 
| | home side 
} } home 
| 
5 | 3 1 1 | 1 4 | 2 4 (5) 2 3 
7 3 | 2| “) | 2 | 2 | 1 2 | 1 | 2 i 
>| 4 | PS eS ee Se Se |; eee >. aa ’ 2 ) 
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13 | 5 | 3 | 1 1} ©& 7 | 2 7 | 1 1 1 
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4 | - 1 ® | 1 (5) 1 1 6 1 2 |. 
19 | 2 | 2 SER. Se | 1 | 6 | 10 | | ee 3 | 744 
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| | | | | 
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1 Except by receipt of assistance. 

2 Otherwise eligible for old-age assistance. 

3 Includes moved out of State, change in agency policy, refusal after acceptance 
to comply with established regulations, and originally ineligible under State plan. 





4 Includes cases for which reason was not known. 
5 Less than one-half case per 1,000 open cases. 


6 Includes 33 closed because of changes in agency policy. 
7 Includes 17 closed because children were considered able to support. 
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sufficient to make them ineligible for 
assistance were kept on the rolls, and 
payments were merely suspended 
in order that assistancé might be 
promptly resumed when necessary. 
Also, increased earnings, although not 
sufficient to close the case, made it 
possible in some instances to reduce 
the payment. 

All States.—At its peak, in the first 
half of 1943, the number of cases 
closed because of decreased need per 
1,000 open cases (28) was more than 
twice as large as in the second half 
of 1941. By the last 6 months of 1945 
the rate had declined to the prewar 
level of 13 (table 8). The sharp rise in 
the early part of the war was brought 
about chiefly by an increase in earn- 
ings as more persons, including the 
aged, were able to find jobs, and partly 
by the receipt of allowances from men 
in the armed forces. Also, the gen- 
eral improvement in economic con- 
ditions served to increase the re- 
sources of some recipients during the 
war. The decline in closings began 
while the demand for labor was still 
great, because most of the recipients 
who were able to work or to find suit- 
able employment had already left the 
rolls. 

In the second half of 1943 and the 
same period in 1945, the source of in- 
come in cases closed because need had 
decreased was as follows: 





Cases 


closed per 
1,000 open Per- 
Source of income cases, July- | centage 
December de- 
vee = crease 
1943 | 1945 
Need for assistance de- 
creased _ ..| 24.9 | 12.7 49 
Employment or _ increased 
earnings... 11.4 4.5 61 
Recipient - 6.9 3.0 57 
Spouse 1.4 6 57 
Other person in home i ae 9 70 
Receipt of allowances from 
men in the armed forces. _- 3.8 1.5 61 
Other resources of recipient or 
spouse __. sd 5.2 4.3 17 
Contributions (excluding 
those from employment of 
persons in hom 4.5 2.4 47 





State differences.—Largely because 
of differences in employment oppor- 
tunities, but to some extent because 
of differences in State policy and 
practice, the rate at which aged per- 
sons left the rolls because of decreased 


Chart 4.—Old-age assistance: Cases closed for specified reason per 1,000 open cases in 
States with approved plans, by 6-month period, July 1941-December 1945 
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need has varied widely among States. 
In the last 6 months of 1945 the rate 
ranged from 4 in Connecticut to 45 
in Kentucky (table 9). During the 
4144 years the highest rate in any 
semiannual period was 25 or less in 
17 States, while the rate for one or 
more periods was between 40 and 50 
in 12 States*® and more than 50 in 4 
States.” For the most part, the first 
group of States had few or no war in- 
dustries to provide additional work 
opportunities to recipients and their 
families. 


Institutional Care 


All States—Since the Social Se- 
curity Act permits assistance pay- 
ments to residents of private institu- 
tions, the majority of cases closed be- 
cause of institutional care concerns 
a recipient who is to live in a public 
institution. The wartime shortage of 
housekeeping help and of facilities for 
boarding and nursing home care re- 
sulted in more aged persons entering 
public institutions than might do so 
in normal times. Of every 1,000 cases 
receiving assistance in the second half 


* Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Wyoming. 

®* Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, West Virginia. 

7 Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania. 


JULY-DEC, JAN~ JUNE 


JULY-DEC. JAN-JUNE JULY-DEC 
1945 


of 1941, 3 were closed because the re- 
cipient entered an institution. This 
rate increased to 5 in 1944 and dropped 
to 4 in the second half of 1945 
(table 8). 

State differences.—-The 
among States in the rates at 
cases were closed because the recipient 
entered an institution may be ex- 
plained partly by differences in the 
provisions for nursing and boarding 
home care for recipients who need this 
type of living arrangement and in 
the availability of public institutions 
caring for the aged. The rate varied 
among States in the second half of 
1945 from 1 in Florida, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas to 19 
in the District of Columbia (table 9) 
For the 9 semiannual periods covered 
by this analysis, the average number 
of aged persons admitted to an in- 
stitution per 1,000 on the rolls was 
less than 2 in 9 States ° but more than 
10 in 5 States. Rhode Island had the 
highest average rate, 18. 


disparity 
which 


Other Reasons 

Reasons for closing cther tnan those 
discussed above include tke receipt of 
other public or private aid, loss of res- 
idence or moving from tne State, 
change in agency policy, original in- 
eligibility under State plan, refusal to 


‘Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas. 

®*Delaware, the District of Coliimbia, 
Hawaii, New York, Rhode Island. 
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Chart 5.—Aid to the blind: Cases closed for specified reason per 1,000 open cases in States 
with approved plans before July 1, 1941, by 6-month period, July 1941-December 1945 
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comply with regulations, and so on. 
Individually these reasons are rela- 
tively unimportant; the number of 
closings for all these reasons combined 
varied in the last 9 semiannual periods 
from 5 to 7 per 1,000 open cases in 
the country as a whole. 


Aid to the Blind 


Cases added to the rolls by new 
State programs coming under the So- 
cial Security Act kept the aid to the 
blind case load from falling off during 
the war to the same extent as the old- 
age assistance case load. Three 
States now operating programs of aid 
to the blind under the Social Security 
Act were not doing so before July 1, 
1941.” In order to eliminate the ef- 
fect of any abnormal rate of closing 
resulting from the newness of a pro- 
gram, these States have been omitted 
in computing the rates for the country 
as a whole and from the discussion of 
differences among States. 

In 7 States “ the case load was less 
than 200 throughout the period under 
consideration. These States have 
been included in the closing rates for 
the country as a whole but are disre- 
garded in the discussion of differences 
among States. 


10 Aid to the blind under the Social Se- 
curity Act became effective in Texas July 
1, 1941; in Kentucky April 1, 1942; and in 
Illinois July 1, 1943. 

11 Connecticut, Hawaii, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming. 


1942 1943 


* nataten 
JAN.-JUNE JULY-DEC. JAN.-JUNE JULY-DEC. JAN.-JUNE JULY-DEC 


1944 


Total Closings 


The rate of closing was slightly 
higher than that for old-age assist- 
ance but followed the same general 
trend. Unlike old-age assistance, 
however, aid to the blind does not 
show a tendency to level off in recent 
periods, and the rate of closing is now 


less, while that for old-age assistance 
remains slightly higher, than before 
the war (charts 4 and 5). A higher 
rate of turn-over is to be expected 
because of the greater potentialities 
for self-support among recipients of 
aid to the blind. Another contribut- 
ing factor is the practice in some 
States of transferring recipients of aid 
to the blind to old-age assistance 
when they become 65 years of age. 

For every 1,000 recipients of aid to” 
the blind in the country as a whole, 
the number whose cases were closed 
in the second half of the year in- 
creased from 67 in 1941 to 85 in 1943, 
and dropped to the lowest point, 60, 
in 1945. The rates for the first half of 
the year are generally somewhat high- 
er, partly because, as among recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance, deaths are 
more frequent at this time of year. 
The peak of closings (94 per 1,000 open 
cases) occurred in the first half of 
1943 (table 10). 

State differences.—State trends in 
closing rates were less uniform than 
for old-age assistance. Among the 
States which operated both programs, 
three-fourths had their highest rate 
of closing for old-age assistance in the 


Table 10.—Ajd to the blind: Number of cases closed for specified reason per 1,000 open 
cases in States with approved plans before July 1, 1941,' by 6-month period, July 


1941—December 1945 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
| 1941 tae aS Ee eee Sees ws 
Reason for closing | July- | 
| Dee. | Jan.- | July- | Jan.- | July- | Jan.— | July- | Jan.- | July- 
June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June | Dee. 
Total cases closed Ev aee 67.1 70.4 77.2 93. 7 85.3 82.4 74.3 ys 59.9 
Bc naes can enueathecacadanasben 23. 1 26.8 23.5 28. 6 23.8 29.7 24.0 26. 2 23.5 
Need of recipient or spouse decreased_-| 16.8 | 20.0 | 28.2} 40.3 | 35.6 | 29.9) 28.5 | 23.9 17.4 
Employment ava ; (2) (2) (?) (?) 22.2 18.5 17.0 14.64 9.4 
Recipient __- } () (?) (2) (2) 13.9 11.4 11.0 9.7 6.2 
Spouse _-- Ps () () (?) 4.4 4.2 3.5 3.0 1.8 
Other person in home_--- == (2) (2) (2) (2) 3.9 2.9 2.5 1.9 1.4 
Receipt of allowances from men in 
armed forces 0 0 (?) 4.6 5.9 4.7 4.8 3.2 1.9 
Other resources of recipient or spouse (2) (?) (?) (?) 4.8 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.3 
Other resources of persons in home... (2) (2) (2) (2) 1.6 1.4 1.3 1.0 9 
Increased support from persons out- | 
SE G  tancnaesacawnans ae (?) () (2) (*) 1,1 1,2 1.5 1.0 9 
Receipt of other public or private aid__| 5.9 7.0 5.0 6.6 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.6 4.3 
Admitted to institution............---.| 4.8 4.5 5.3 5.2 6.9 6.0 6.3 6.4 5.9 
Vision wholly or partially restored. .-- 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.2 3.8 3.9 3. 2 
Loss of eligibility for reasons other than 
decreased need or restoration of | 
ae ee RPS 7.8 3 4.0 3.7 5.3 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.9 
Change in agency policy--_--- iba 5.1 8 3 7 4 1 ( a = f 
Refusal after acceptance to comply | | 
with established regulations- -------| 3 1 an on 6 .6 4 3 3 
Originally ineligible under State plan_| 1.0 .8 Led Se 2.5 Si .8 .6 .6 
Moved out of State.............-...- 1.3 15; 1.9 1.§ 1.8 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.4 
| | 
ar mon 3.6 3.7] 6.0 4.1 2.7 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.7 


1 Excludes the following States which now have 
approved plans: Illinois, Kentucky, and Texas. 


? Information not available. 
3 Less than 0.05 case per 1,000 open cases. 
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first half of 1943, whereas only 12, or 
one-third, had their highest rate of 
closing for aid to the blind in this 
period. 

During the 9 semiannual periods 
under study, not quite one-third of 
the States reached a closing rate of 
more than 100 for old-age assistance, 
whereas 19, or more than half the 
States, reached this rate for aid to 
_ the blind. 


In the second half of 1945 the rate 
of closing varied from 31 to 102 (table 
11). The State with a rate of more 
than 100 closed a large proportion of 
cases because of change in agency pol- 
icy. The rate of closing was less than 
70 in almost four-fifths of the States. 


Death 


All States.—Although death is nor- 
mally the major reason for closing 


cases of aid to the blind, in the last 9 
semiannual periods the average rate 
of closing because of death (26) was 
slightly less than that because of de- 
creased need (27). A high death 
rate is to be expected from the high 
proportion of older persons on the 
rolls. Approximately 32 percent of 
the recipients of aid to the blind are 
65 years and over; the average age is 


Table 11.—Ajd to the blind: Number of cases closed for specified reason per 1,000 open cases in States with approved plans, by State, 


July-December 1945 





| a a eee 


| Total | 


Number of cases closed per 1,000 open cases 


Need of recipient or spouse decreased ! 





| | Re- 


State num- | | | Employment Re- Other resources | Ad- |ceiptof Vision f r 
ber of | RP LLL RS wholly | reas¢ +} 
aan tx | | | ceipt of | mitted | other par- other Other 
closed | Total | Death | | allow- ois to | public tially tha rea- 
. | ances ther | insti- | or pri- ae peo s4 
| Total | Recipi Other | from Recipi- persons | tution? v Lo re- i de cr 4 . - 
| Total | **€¢ - Spouse | P°TS°? | men in| ent or | in or as | res fF eee 
| | en , in | armed | spouse |outside ‘tine , 
lome | forces home he § 
| | | 
Total, 46 States 3, 871 64 | 23 | 17 | 9 | 6 | 2 1 | 2) 4 2 5 4 8 3 
Total, 43 States 5 2, 895 60 23 | 17 9 6 2 1 2 4 2 6 4 3 3 
Alabama 49 57 | 14 | 12 6 | 6 3 1 1 3 2 2 2 
Arizona 37 71 27 4 | 2 2 2 } 11 21 
Arkansas 130 102 19 | 38 | 15 | 13 2 11 9 3 2 9 2 2 
California 351 59 29 11 4 1 1 2 1 6 1 10 3 5 1 
Colorado 54 79 19 13 10 6 4 3 10 l 
Connecticut 6 (7) (7) (7) (7) 
District of Columbia 14 66 28 19 14 | 5 9 5 14 
Florida 90 37 | 23 8 2 (8) * 1 ( 2 4 1 3 2 
Georgia 97 45 20 17 13 7 3 3 (8) 3 4 2 1 
Hawaii. 5 m | @® | @ ( (7) 
Idaho 19 87 50 | 23 9 9 14 9 5 
Indiana 170 | 78 28 34 17 7 6 4 2 6 9 | 5 ] 7 l 
Iowa 81 63 31 21 15 12 2 1 1 5 2 | 6 2 l 
Kansas 76 66 27 21 9 7 1 1 2 9 2 | 3 7 2 
Louisiana 74 51 19 11 5 $ 1 3 2 1 4 8 € l 
Maine 45 53 36 15 3 2 1 | 12 
Maryland 31 67 28 22 | 17 11 i 2 4 7 { 2 
Massachusetts 73 68 Zl | 18 | 14 11 1 2 3 1 11 10 2 { 
Michigan 88 62 | 18 | 19 12 9 2 1 3 4 1 9 1 1] 
Minnesota 64 62 29 21 13 12 | 1 3 | 2 4 4 1 ] 2 { 
| | | | | 
Mississippi 66 | 42 29] 11] 7| 5 1 1 3 | 1 1 1 
Montana.. 22 | 42 9 | 11 | 2 | ale 2 | 9 2 ~ 11 
Nebraska 33 | 69 | 25 | 29 | 25 19 6 4 2 4 8 
New Hampshire 9 31 | 14 | 7 7/ 7 inal | 7 
New Jersey - 38 | 66 | 17 23 16 | 7 2 7 3 | 3 10 10 2 
New Mexico 2%] 95 37 | 7 | 4 4 4 7 33 7 { 
New York 259 78 18 19 | 12 | 9 1 2 1 4 2 12 4 ] 5 19 
North Carolina 37| _ 53 26 12 | 5 5 I 2 2 2 1 8 5 2 
North Dakota 4; @ | @® (7) | mM | @® (7) (7) (7) ( 
Ohio. _... sielei 184 | 56 16 23 14 | 9 4 1 2 5 2 4 5 2 4 
Oklahoma... 101 | 50 | 21 | 15 | 5 | 4 1 4 3 4 | 5 2 1 1 
Oregon 16 40 25 | 10 | 5 | 5 } 3 3 
Rhode Island nun} m | @ Mm | @otl®@ () (2) (*) (7) () 
South Carolina aa 49 | 47 | 25 14 10 | 6 4 2 3 3 4 
South Dakota 19 81 17 17 4 | 13 8 38 
Tennessee ‘i 81 50 15 21 13 10 2 1 5 1 1 6 4 2 2 
Utah s| mM | @ | mM | : (7) 
Vermont... 7 Mm | @® ? @m | ® (7) 
Virginia 67 65 35 12 5 | 4 1 2 3 2 7 5 3 3 
Washington._.. é 39 61 27 | 19 14 9 |) ee Ee oak 5 2 5 5 2 
| | | 
West Virginia. - . 59 68 18 31 | 18 8 | 2 8 2 | 10 5 6 
Wisconsin 91 61 3 18 | 8 | 5 | 3 3 1 5 1 1 2 | 
Wyoming. -. 5} @ Re 2a Ae oe eee ee | () (7) 
| | 
Three States: ® | 
Illinois _. . ‘ 328 60 31 11 5 3 1 1 | 2 a 3 1 3 8 
Kentucky.. iat 95 | 57 17 30 | 8 4| 1 3 | 7 10 6  — l 1 
Texas__.. 55 106 13 18 | 11 6 | ‘ 1 3 | 4} @ 2 5 2 64 1 








1 Except by receipt of assistance. 

2 Otherwise eligible for aid to the blind. 

3 Includes change in agency policy, moved out of State, originally ineligible 
under State plan, and refusal to comply with established regulations. 

4 Includes cases for which reason Was not known. 


5 Excludes States which did not have approved plans before July 1, 1941 

6 Includes 26 closed because of changes in agency policy to reduce case load 
7 Not computed; less than 200 open cases. 

8 Less than one-half case per 1,000 open cases. 

® No approved plans before July 1, 1941. 
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between 55 and 60." Blindness is 
more prevalent among older persons, 
and young blind persons are more 
likely than older ones to receive other 
types of aid. Also, blindness is fre- 
quently the result of other physical 
impairment. Death of the recipient 
accounted for the closing of 24 of 
every 1,000 cases in the United States 
in the second half of 1945 (table 10). 

State differences.—The age compo- 
sition of the case load undoubtedly 
is primarily responsible for the differ- 
ence among States in the death rate 
of blind recipients. In the second 
half of 1945 the number of cases closed 
because of death of the recipient per 
1,000 open cases varied from 9 in Mon- 
tana to 50 in Idaho (table 11). The 
average death rate for the 9 semian- 
nual periods ranged from 10 in South 
Dakota to 40 in Maine. Throughout 
the 414 years, the death rates for blind 
recipients were consistently high in 
California, Maine, and Wisconsin, 
while they were uniformly low in 
Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota. 


Decreased Need 


All States—In the period under 
consideration, decreased need was the 
most important reason for closing 
cases of aid to the blind. Since the 
beginning of the program, from one- 
fifth to two-fifths of the cases closed 
each year were closed because the 
recipient’s need for assistance had 
decreased. The number of cases 
closed in each semiannual pe- 
riod per 1,000 open cases increased 
steadily from 17 before the war to 40 
in the first half of 1943, since which 
time there has been a continuous de- 
cline, to 17 in the second half of 1945 
(table 10). Cases closed because of 
decreased need mounted during the 
war, when the general improvement 
in economic conditions not only en- 
abled more families to take care of 
their handicapped relatives but in 
many instances made it possible for 
the blind themselves to become 
self-supporting. In the second half 
of 1943 and the same period in 1945, 
the source of income in cases closed 


122 Based on a study of causes of blind- 
ness in 20 States, 1940-41, made by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 


because need had decreased was as 
follows: 





Cases closed 
per 1,000 open | Per- 


























. cases, July- | cent- 
Source of income December age 
a) ao 
|crease 
1943 | 1945 
Need for assistance de- 
creased...............| 35.6] 17.4 51 
Employment or increased | 
a skin ainbtdincn deal | 22. 2 9.4 | 58 
| Re ay, 13.9 6.2 | 55 
ES, 4.4 1.8 59 
Other person in home----| 3.9 1.4 64 
Receipt of allowances from 
men in armed forces_--.--.- 5.9 1.9 68 
Other resources of recipient | 
Ra cnccnctcecnisns 4.8 | 4.3 | 10 
Contributions (excluding | 
those from employment 
of persons in home)_....-.- 2.7 1.8 33 
! 








State differences.—Various factors, 
such as the availability of suitable em- 
ployment, the efforts toward voca- 
tional rehabilitation of blind persons, 
and the proportion of aged persons on 
the rolls, may account for differences 
among States in the rate at which a 
lessening of need has taken recipients 
off the rolls. During the last 6 months 
of 1945 the rate of closing for that 
reason varied from 4 in Arizona to 38 
in Arkansas (table 11). The highest 
rate in any of the last 9 semiannual 
periods was less than 35 in 8 States * 
but between 60 and 70 in 6 highly 
industrial States.” 


Receipt of Other Aid 


All Sitates—Receipt of other aid is 
a much more important reason for 
closing in aid to the blind than in the 
other two programs because in some 
States, for administrative or other 
reasons, recipients of aid to the blind 
are transferred to old-age assistance 
when they reach age 65. 

For every 1,000 recipients of aid to 
the blind in the country as a whole, an 
average of 6 left the rolls during each 
of the 9 semiannual periods because of 
receipt of other aid. The rate varied 
from 4 in the second half of 1945 to 
7 in the first half of 1942 (table 10). 
Information collected for the 2% 
years shows that of the persons whose 
aid was discontinued because of the 


% Arizona, California, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, 
South Carolina. 

4 Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio. 


receipt of other aid, more than 70 per- 
cent were to receive old-age assist- 
ance. 

The number of cases reported as 
closed for this reason does not repre- 
sent all aid to the blind cases trans- 
ferred to another type of aid. Groups 
of cases transferred to another pro- 
gram because of lack of funds or for 
other administrative reasons are re- 
ported under “change in agency 
policy,’ which is discussed later. 

State differences—States differ 
widely in the rate at which recipients 
leave the rolls because they are to re- 
ceive another type of aid. During the 
last 6 months of 1945 the rate varied 
from none in 9 States to more than 
30 in 3 States (table 11). In the 4% 
years the average rate of Closing for 
each 6-month period was less than lin 
6 States,” whereas it was between 14 
and 30 in 7 States.” 


Admitted to Institution 


All States.—As in old-age assistance, 
and probably for similar reasons, the 
rate at which aid to the blind cases 
were closed because the recipient en- 
tered an institution increased during 
the war and is still higher than before 
the war. Of every 1,000 recipients 
during the second half of 1941, 5 left 
the rolls because they were to receive 
care in an institution, usually a public 
institution. The rate increased to 7 
in the second half of 1943 and dropped 
to 6 by the corresponding period in 
1945 (table 10). 

State differences.—A State’s rate of 
closing cases because the recipient is 
to receive institutional care is affected 
by various factors, such as facilities 
for public institutional care of the 
blind and the proportion of recipients 
in need of such care. During the sec- 
ond half of 1945 the rate varied from 
none in 3 States to 14 in the District 
of Columbia (table 11). The rate for 
the last 9 semiannual periods aver- 
aged between 9 and 11 in 4 States” 
in contrast to less than 3 in 8 States * 


% The District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Mississippi. 

16 Alabama, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Washington. 

7 California, the District of Columbia, 
New York, Virginia. 

18 Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico. 
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Vision W holly or Partially Restored 

All States —Among every 1,000 re- 
cipients in the country as a whole, the 
number who left the rolis because 
their vision was wholly or partially 
restored was 5 in the first 6 semian- 
nual periods, 4 in the next 2, and 3 
in the second half of 1945. This de- 
cline does not necessarily indicate 
that programs for the improvement of 
vision or restoration of sight became 
less effective. It is probable that the 
fullest use of such programs has not 
yet been made, but it is to be expected 
that, as the program continues to 
function, fewer persons whose sight 
can be restored will remain on the 
rolls. Also, it is possible that, owing 
to the increased emphasis on cases 
cl~ed because of employment in the 
classification of reasons for closing, 
some cases in which vision was wholly 
or partially restored may have been 
reported as closed because of de- 
creased need if the recipient became 
self-supporting. 

State differences—In the last 6 
months of 1945 the rate of closing be- 
cause the recipient’s vision was wholly 
or partially restored varied from none 
in 10 States to 21 in Arizona (table 11). 
The rate of closing for this reason 
may be low either because improve- 
ment of vision is not stressed or be- 
cause few persons whose vision can be 
restored remain on the rolls, but the 
necessary information to evaluate 
properly the rate in different States 
is not at hand. The average rate of 
closing for this reason in the 9 semi- 
annual periods was between 15 and 
24 in 3 States * in contrast to less than 
2 in 9 States.” The 3 States with 
high average rates have well- 
developed programs of medical treat- 
ment for the blind. 


Change in Agency Policy 

Among every 1,000 recipients in the 
United States in the second half of 
1941, assistance was discontinued for 
5 because of a change in law or in 
State or local administrative policy 
which automatically made certain 
cases ineligible, although previously 
they had been eligible. The rate was 
less than 1 in all succeeding 6-month 
periods. In the first period, all the 

” Arizona, Kansas, Montana. 


*” The District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 


Georgia, 
New 


York, Oregon, Tennessee, West Virginia. 


285 closings for this reason occurred 
in 5 States. In California, 166 cases 
were transferred to the special State 
program of aid to the self-supporting 
blind; in North Dakota, 86 cases were 
transferred to old-age assistance. 


Other Reasons 


In each of the 9 semiannual periods, 
from 5 to 10 per 1,000 recipients left 
the rolls for reasons other than those 
discussed above. These other rea- 
sons include refusal to comply with 
established regulations, original ineli- 
gibility under State plan, loss of resi- 
dence or moving from State, and 
voluntary withdrawal. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Aid to dependent children is a much 
less static program than either old- 
age assistance or aid to the blind. In 
families receiving this type of aid the 
need for assistance is more frequently 
terminated and, if not, eligibility is 
more frequently lost because some 
other requirement is no longer met. 
To show trends more clearly and to 


eliminate from interstate compari- 
sons any extreme rates due entirely 
to the newness of a program, six 
States * whose aid to dependent chil- 
dren programs were not under the 
Social Security Act before July 1, 1941, 
are excluded from this analysis. 


Total Closings 


All States ——The number of families 
in the country as a whole for whom 
assistance was discontinued per 1,000 
families receiving aid was 138 in the 
second half of 1941. The rate reached 
its highest point, 227, at the same time 
as old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind—in the first half of 1943. 
Thereafter it dropped continuously to 
118 in the last 6 months of 1945 
(table 12). 

State differences.—The highest 
closing rate in 28, or almost two- 


*t Aid to dependent children under the 
Social Security Act became effective in 
Illinois and Texas July 1, 1941; in Con- 
necticut October 1, 1941; in Kentucky 
October 1, 1942; in Iowa July 1, 1943; and 
in Alaska June 22, 1945. 


Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Number of cases closed for specified reason per 
1,000 open cases in States with approved plans before July 1, 1941, by 6-month period, 


July 1941-December 1945 


1944 1945 





| 002 1942 1943 
Reason for closing —_ | ~ 
} *7€C- | Jan.— | July-| Jan.- | July Jan.- | July Jan July- 
June | Dec. | June | Dee. | June | Dec. | Jun Dee. 
} 
Total cases closed 137.9 | 157.0 | 207.6 | 227.4 | 200.7 167.0 153.3 140. 7 118.0 
Need for assistance decreased 81.1 94.0 | 139.5 | 160.5 | 142.1 115 6 | 105.3 { 73.3 
Employment (2) (2 () (2) 87.5 67.4 63.1 52. 5 40, 2 
Dependent child @) () (2) (2) 9.5 7.3 9.3 5. 6.2 
Father (2) (2) (2) () 18. 2 14.7 13.3 13 11.4 
Mother (@) (*) (*) (*) 44.1 24. 1 30. 6 26. 2 17.9 
Other person in home (?) (?) ( (?) 15.6 11.3 9.9 7.0 1.7 
Receipt of allowances from men in 
armed forces 0 0 (?) 23.5 27.6 25. 5 20. 1 18. 1 12 
Support by remarriage of parent 9.2 10, 2 10. 4 8.8 10. 1 8.5 8. 2 8.3 7.7 
Other resources of person in home (*) () () (?) 10, 9 8.0 5 ie 8.8 7.6 
Increased support from persons out- 
side home () ( (2) ( 6.0 6.1 6.2 3 
Loss of eligibility for reasons other than 
decreased need | 37.0 40. 5 41.1 43 40. 4 35.4 2 f 0.8 
Child reached maximum age under 
State plan 15.9 17.7 19.3 19.6 9.4 10. 2 8.4) 9 7 
Child not attending school (@) @) (@) (@) 5 5.2 +9 1.7 4.1 
Absent parent returned 5.0 6.3 5.3] 6.2 5.3 4 1.6 ! f 
Parent no longer incapacitated | 5.2 6.0 6.1 5.3 3.7 3.3 2.9 2.8 2. 6 
Parent remarried | ye 2.5 2.9 2.6 2.5 1.7 1.4 l 1.8 
No eligible payee available ; ge 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.5 1.9 2 1.8 
Change in agency policy .3 2 3 | 9 1.7 4 2 4 1.4 
Refusal after acceptance to comply | 
with established regulations | ‘ (4) (*) (*) 2.2 2. 2.2 1.3 
Originally ineligible under State plan 1.2 1.3 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.0 9 1 
Moved out of State | 65.0 4.4 6.4 5. 2 6.4 4.1 H 6 
Child admitted to institution r RF 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.9 1.9 2.0 l 2.0 
Receipt of other public or private aid__| 5.6 6.7 6.8 1.0 2.1 1.9 1. l 1.3 
| 
Death of dependent child | .3 4 4 -4 6 6 
| 
Other reasons-_. 12.2 13.9 18. 2 17.3 13.6 11.6 11.7 11.2 10. 1 
1 Excludes the following States which now have 3 Included in ‘“‘Child reached maximum age under 


approved plans: Alaska, Connecticut, Lllinois, Iowa, 


Kentucky, and Texas 
2 Information not available. 


State plan.”’ 
* Included in ‘Other reasons.’ 
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thirds, of the States occurred in the 
first half of 1943. Six States” 
reached their peak in the second half 
of 1942, and in 10 States™ the peak 
came later. 

During the second half of 1945 the 
number of families who left the rolls 
per 1,000 open cases varied from 61 
in Florida to more than 200 in Ar- 
kansas and Montana (table 13). The 
highest rate of closing for any semi- 
annual period varied from 144 in New 
Mexico to 347 in Pennsylvania. In 
7 States* the highest rate was less 
than 160. On the other hand, the 
rate in 9 States * was more than 200 
in 4 or more periods. The average 
rate of closing for the nine 6-month 
periods was 84 in Florida, in contrast 
to 264 in Pennsylvania. 


Decreased Need 


By far the most important reason 
for closing cases is decrease in need. 
Closings for this reason also fluctuate 
much more than those for any other 
major reason. Since the beginning 
of the program, from four-tenths to 
seven-tenths of the cases closed an- 
nually were closed for this reason. It 
should be noted that the number of 
cases reported as closed because of 
decreased need does not include all 
cases which were ineligible on the 
basis of need. The classification of 
reasons for closing used during the 
period covered by this analysis gave 
precedence to the so-called “techni- 
cal’ reasons, so that cases which lost 
eligibility for noneconomic reasons are 
so classified even though the family 
also was no longer in need according 
to agency standards. Closings for 
noneconomic reasons are much less 
important in old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind than in aid to de- 
pendent children. During the 4%4- 


* California, Hawaii, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Washington. 

*3 Arizona, Kansas, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Vermont, second half of 1943; Wyoming, 
second half of 1944; Georgia, first half 
of 1945; and Arkansas, second half of 1945. 
The high rate in Arkansas in the last 
period resulted from a large number of 
cases closed because of change in agency 
policy. 

“Georgia, Maine, 
Mexico, South Carolina, 
Tennessee. 

* Alabama, 


Mississippi, New 
South Dakota, 


Delaware, the District of 


Columbia, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Pennsylvania, Utah. 


year period the percentage of closings 
because eligibility was lost for reasons 
other than decreased need was 4 in 
old-age assistance and 8 in aid to the 
blind (14 if vision wholly or partially 
restored is included) in contrast to 
22 in aid to dependent children. 

All States.——For every 1,000 families 
receiving aid in the country as a 


whole in the second half of 1941, 81 
left the rolls because the need for 
assistance had decreased. The rate 
of closing for this reason increased 
to 161 in the first half of 1943 and 
then declined to 73 in the second half 
of 1945 (table 12). In the second half 
of 1943 and the same period of 1945, 
the source of income in cases closed 


Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Number of cases closed for specified reason per 
1,000 open cases in States with approved plans, by State, July-December 1945 


Number of cases closed per 1,000 open cases 





Need for assistance decreased ! 





Total | 
| num- 
| ber of 

cases | rp, ;. 
| closed Total 
| Total 


State 


Total 








Total, 50 States 39, 332 122 41 
Total, 44 States 5 32, 210 118 40 
Alabama 888 | 124 81 42 
Arizona 215 116 75 34 
Arkansas 1,070 210 119 58 
California 929 115 77 51 
Colorado 618 147 104 60 
Delaware 36 110 | 61 39 
District of Columbia 160 183 135 97 
Florida ‘ 419 61 32 13 
Georgia 2 457 | 99 62 23 
Hawaii--._- 83 123 | 82 | 38 
Idaho / 214 146 103 | 55 
Indiana 1, 008 138 80 40 
Kansas 453 121 79 | 44 | 
Louisiana 1, 104 104 54 25 
Maine 129 84 43 19 
Maryland 519 134 78 41 
Massachusetts 1, 096 127 76 41 
Michigan 1, 647 101 60 32 
Minnesota 643 115 63 34 
Mississippi 327 97 73 27 
Missouri. _- 1,359 96 52 25 
Montana- -- 343 213 145 75 
Nebraska__ 434 161 109 60 
New Hampshire 108 112 | 73 32 
New Jersey 516 132 75 43 
New Mexico__-- 112 64 32 
New York . 135 82 61 
North Carolina 119 69 al 
North Dakota_ 138 | 90 44 
Ohio- z 118 79 41 
Oklahoma... 62 40 15 
Oregon . 95 68 26 
Pennsylvania 151 104 58 
Rhode Island 137 110 75 
South Carolina 79 44 19 
South Dakota 88 72 29 
Tennessee 90 63 30 
Utah 144 96 4 
Vermont 73 112 41 | 34 
Virginia 531 125 68 33 
Washington _- 525 108 47 32 
West Virginia 935 114 76 42 
Wisconsin __._- 848 124 69 43 
W yoming- ; 54 150 | 94 75 
Six States:8 | 
Alaska . . 4 (°) (°) (*) | 
Connecticut ____- : 223 | 87 54 32 
Illinois : 2, 697 114 66 42 
Iowa - 507 135 92 | 46 
Kentucky ee 546 | 93 57 21 
Texas ‘ 3,149 | 242 | 94 70 


Employment Re- 


bar | Other 
nt a Ga wd dd py Sup- re- 
low- port |sources 
De- | Other ances | PY re- | of per- 
Moth-| Fa- pend- | person from mar- jsons in 
sic ent «riage of| or out- 
er ther shild | t , men in|" * ¢ 
chil 10Me | 5 -med | Parent side 
forces | home 
19 11 6 5 13 8 12 
18 11 6; 5] 13] 8| 43 
19 17 2 4 2/ 8| 49 
= ] 4 8 15 17 
2: 2 7 7 31 18 2 
19 8 19 5 8 8 
uA 13 8 5 15 14 15 
) 9 21 | 9 - 12 
42 40 10 5 | 19 6 12 
7 1 3 2 | 0 5 
16 2 2 3 4 3 8 
7 13 9 9 Ee 42 
27 23 2 3 12 21 17 
23 - l rf 12 18 10 
25 ) 5 4 17 7 11 
k 11 2 4 | 14 4 11 
2 3 3 1 y 7 8 
17 9 8 7 13 6 18 
19 i) x 5 s 11 17 
16 s 5 3 9 y 9 
16 8 7 3 7 10 12 
17 7 2 1 21 14 11 
13 6 1 5 7 12 Z 
34 22 13 6 19 27 23 
= 5 2 10 25 12 11 
2 3 } 4 10 21 y 
20 - 8 14 13 5 15 
13 2 3 4 21 € . 
25 15 15 6 9 12 
15 10 3 3 22 6 10 
28 5 7 4 18 15 12 
17 6 7 11 14 12 12 
9 5 1 ( 6 8 11 
15 2 7 2 6 21 3 
21 23 s 6 14 4 8 
26 28 ) 16 19 5 ll 
8 6 3 2 14 4 7 
22 4 2 1 11 26 7 
16 10 1 3 16 y 5 
23 26 3 2 10 24 | 8 
23 5 3 3 3 3 2 
13 12 4 4 18 i) 9 
5 7 19 1 3 | 42 
13 19 l 9 20 a 8 
22 s 9 4 13 1 | 11 
44 17 11 3 8 3 | 9 
| 
° hs Bey es 
10 | 15 2 5 | 5 | 8 | 9 
23 6 7 6 | 10 10 | 3 
9 ed , | x | 5 
28 7 8 | 3 | 23 1: 9 
11 4 2 4) 20 | 6 | 1) 
38 12 1] 19 3 11 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 40. 
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because need had decreased was as 
follows: 





Cases closed] 
per 1,000 | 
open cases, 
July-De- | centage 


Per- 

















| 
Source of income reer yo 
_—_e — crease 
| 1943 | 1945 | 
enh de baie ci 
Need for assistance de- 
GOREBG . cccccccccess . 142 73 | 48 
Employment..............-- 88; 40 54 
ae sea 44 | 18 | 59 
Father ..-. ne 18 11 | 39 
Dependent child 10 6 | 35 
Other person in home - 16 | § 70 
| 
Receipt of allowances from | ‘ 
men in the armed forces. 23] 13 55 
Other resources of persons in | 
CRESTS Se } il s 30 
Remarriage of parent. --..-.-- 10 s 24 
Support from persons outside 
a etna 6 | 5 12 








State differences.—The variation 
among States in the rate at which 
families left the rolls because of de- 
creased need is partly the result of 
differences in the availability of em- 
ployment and in the attitude of agen- 
cies toward the employment of 
women with children. The largest 
number of families whose assistance 
was discontinued because they were 
no longer in need, per 1,000 on the 
rolls, varied in any of the 6-month 
periods, from 83 in Vermont to 277 in 
Pennsylvania. The average rate for 
the 9 periods was between 131 and 
195 in 9 States* in contrast to 68 or 
less in 7 other States.” 


Child Reached Maximum Age or 
Not Attending School 

All States.—Sixteen families per 
1,000 open cases were dropped from 
the rolls because the child had 
reached the State’s age limit for aid 
or was not attending school in the 
second half of 1941. The closing rate 
for these reasons reached its peak, 
20, in the first half of 1943, and by the 
second half of 1945 it had dropped to 
11. The rate always has been lower 
in the last 6 months of the year (ta- 
ble 12). One theory for this is that 
some children for whom assistance 
ordinarily would be terminated for 
these reasons were working during 


* California, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Maryland, Montana, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Utah. 

* Florida, Georgia, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee, 


Vermont. 


the summer months and therefore 
the reason for closing was classified 
as employment. 

During the 4% years under con- 
Sideration the age requirement of 7 


States * was changed to include chil- 





*% The District of Columbia and Rhode 
Island, second half of 1944; New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, and Vermont, first half of 1945. 


Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Number of cases closed for Specified reason 
per 1,000 open cases in States with approved plans, by State, July-December 




































1945—Continued 
Number of cases closed per 1,000 open cases 
| | Loss of eligibility for reasons other than decreased need 
| ohne | Receipt} | 
lild | of Child 
State admit-| eed | reached] Child Parent | Other 
ted to | public maxi- | , } no 5 rea- 
Jinstitu-| or | Total | mum | , not | | Absent longer | Moved ons 4 
| tion? | private} “| age attend-) parent | “inga. | Out of | Other: 
: | | ing returned F State 
| gid? under | . shool pa 
| State | S00! | tated | 
| plan | 
| 
| 
Total, 50 States... __| 2 1 | 34 | 7 | 4 6 3 4 ) 12 
Total, 44 States §____| 2 1 | 1 7} 4 6 3 4 7 11 
Alabama-..-.......... 2 | 1 | 32 4] 5 12 | 6 2 2 8 
pS a 1 3 | 24 | 17 | f 14 
ArKansas__......... 1 3 83 3 6 | | 10 66 4 
California. -- aoe } 4 bail 21 | 7 | ; 6 3 3 2 12 
Colorado... _....-- 4 3 | 32 5 6 8 5 7 2 6 
Delaware __. il 3 37 cdl 9] 15 | 3 9 9 
District of Columbia__-.- 1 1 29 | 1 | 13 | 3 7 4 17 
Florida_.......- : (7) Pe 20 | 6 | 7 } 1 | 2 2 8 
Georgia. _____. einioinl 2} @ | 33] || ee 5 6 2 
Hawaii 3 4| 2 | 3 : 6 3 ) 11 
| | 
Idaino SES eR ok) ee 2) 32] 8 | 12 5 : 4 2 9 
Indiana 3 | 1} 43 22 | 5 | 6 | f 4 13 
Kansas........ sae 2 2 | 32 | 6 8 6 2 ¢ f 
Louisiana. --__- BREESE 1 2 | 41 | 10 | 2] 2 | 4 2 f f 
a See 1 i 8 6 | 10 } 2 | 2 0 f 
Maryland _____- s 2 6 38 | 5| (% 13 | 5 t 7 0 
Massachusetts. . .._..- 1 2; 38 4 | 6 | 15 5 2 2 9 
Michigan. - 2); (4 32 7 | 9 6 4 2 { 7 
Minnesota. __- 2 @) | 37] 7 11 7 6 | 2 { 12 
DEMO Eccccccccscss| ©) 1 | 18 6 | 5 3 | 1 2 2 4 
Missouri_........- 1 1 33 | 12 | 4} 6 2 6 9 
ESE 2 1 30 4 s caieiical 5 7 6 3( 
Nebraska... .......-. i Sonavingind | 40 Oy Detkeaake 3 9 j l 11 
New Hampshire... = 28 8 | 1 10 | 3 3 2 \ 
New Jersey............. 1 | 50 | 4} 15 | 16 | 8 1 f 4 
New Mexico. ..-..-----_|.....-.- 2} 39] 5 | 7 4 | 4 14 s 
Sk, aa 3 3 29 | 4 | 1 8 1 l 18 
North Carolina. ........ 2 (7) | 40 } 2) 8 16 | 3 3 t * 
North Dakota__......... 3 1 | 34 | 7 | 1 9 4 7 11 
|, ET ea 3 2 | 28 | 5 7 6 2 3 6 
Oklahoma 2 1; 15| 6; @ | 3 1 5 
Oregon... shite 1 4 20 | 6 | 6 | 5 2 l 2 
Pennsylvania ..._- xe >, ae 26 | 5 | 4 10 1 3 18 
Rhode Island__-.__. 3 3 | 6 | 1 D Resdian —_ l 14 
South Carolina__... 2 (7) 27 |) Sa i 4 $ 4 
South Dakota__......._. 6 maar 6 >} =e ee ] 
SS 1 *) | 17 | 9 es 1 l 4 1 9 
Utah...... ban ; (7) 6 35 | 11 4 7 1 ~ 
Vermont nt ee ae ie Re 45 | 3 | 8 15 5 3 1 27 
Virginia__- ea ‘ 2 3 | 33 | 4 1 it) ) ) 19 
Washington P (7) 2 47 | 5 | 5 6 2 4 2 12 
West Virginia. : ’ (7) 1 | 23 5 | 8 (7) 14 
Wisconsin____.._- 2 ) | 45 | 2 10 7 4 2 ¢ 
ESE SR, See 39 6 F Die 5 22 17 
Six States: ® | 
ES! Le knee gg See ee ees Sees (%) ( 
Connecticut (7) “ 20 5 2 hs 3 
RE J =e 27 | 6 8 | 3 2 H 2 l 
Iowa See Ss 21: @® | 34 | 6 | 6 10 | 4 6 ¢ 
Kentucky-_._._- ee 1 2 29 | 2 | 6 4 | 3 9 4 
_ a 2 1} 121] Wee cas 6 | 3 5 i 2 
1 Except by receipt of assistance. 5 Excludes States which did not have a proved 


2 Otherwise eligible for aid to dependent children. 

3Includes parent remarried, change in agency 
policy, no eligible payee available, refusal after 
acceptance to comply with established regulations, 
and originally ineligible under State plan. 

4 Includes death of dependent child, cases closed 
for other reasons, and cases for which reason was not 
known. 


plans before July 1, 1941. 

6 Includes 58 closed because of changes in agenc y 
policy to reduce case load. 

? Less than one-half case per 1,000 open cases. 

§ No approved plans before July 1, 1941 

§ Not computed; less than 200 open cases 
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dren 16 and 17 years if attending 
school. Only 3 States made the age 
requirement more restrictive by 
changing the age limits of 17 and 18 
years to 16 if not attending school. 
Consequently the downward trend in 
the rate of closing for this reason is 
not due entirely to fewer employ- 
ment opportunities for young people 
but resulted partly from some 
changes in the eligibility requirement 
regarding age. 

State differences.—In the second 
half of 1945 the number of cases 
closed because the child had reached 
maximum age or was not attending 
school, per 1,000 open cases, varied 
from less than 5 in 4 States to 20 or 
more in 3 States (table 13). Among 
the States which made no change in 
the age limit during the 4% years, 
the average rate varied from 7 in New 
Mexico to 30 in New Jersey. Both of 
these States have an age limit of 16, 
or 18 if in school. The average rate 
for the 9 semiannual periods was less 
than 10 in 6 States,” in contrast to 20 
or more in 5 States.” With one ex- 
ception the last group of States had 
a lower age limit than that specified 
in the Social Security Act—16, or 18 
if attending school. One of these 
States recently raised its age limit. 


Absent Parent Returned 


All States—The number of cases 
closed because an absent parent re- 
turned, per 1,000 open cases in the 
country as a whole, was 6 in the sec- 
ond half of 1945 and varied between 
5 and 6 in the other 8 6-month pe- 
riods, with no definite trend (table 12). 

State differences.—The fact that 
such cases may have been reported 
by some States under “decreased 
need” probably accounts for the wide 
variation among the States in this 
rate. Also some States have a much 
stricter definition of what constitutes 
absence and therefore have fewer 
cases on the rolls which might be 
closed for this reason. 

Parent No Longer Incapacitated 

All States.—In the country as a 
whole the number of families who 


left the rolls because the parent was 
no longer incapacitated, per 1,000 


2? Alabama, Delaware, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, Virginia. 

%0 Georgia, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey. 


open cases, was 5 in the second half 
of 1941 and 6 in the next 2 periods. 
Since then it has declined continu- 
ously, to less than 3 in the last half 
of 1945. The decline since 1942 is 
probably the result of the more favor- 
able employment opportunities early 
in the war that made it possible for 
many partially incapacitated parents 
to support their families and left on 
the rolls only those less likely to be- 
come employable. 

State differences—As in _ cases 
closed because an absent parent re- 


turned, State rates of closing because 
the parent is no longer incapacitated 
are affected by the policy and prac- 
tice in determining eligibility in cases 
of incapacity. Here, too, some cases 
actually closed for this reason may 
have been reported under “decreased 
need.”’ On the other hand, some cases 
reported as closed because incapacity 
was removed would still have been eli- 
gible for aid if suitable employment 
had not been available. 

In the second half of 1945 the rate 
at which families left the rolls, per 


Chart 6.—Aid to dependent children: Cases closed for specified reason per 1,000 open 
cases in States with approved plans before July 1, 1941, by 6-month period, July 1941- 


December 1945 
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1,000 open cases, varied from none in 
8 States to 9 in Nebraska (table 13). 
The average rate during the nine 
6-month periods was less than 1 in 4 
States ™ in contrast to 7 or more in 6 
States.“ Montana, with 12, and Min- 
nesota, with 10, had the highest. 


Moved From State 

All States.—Loss of residence or re- 
moval from the State has always been 
more important as a reason for clos- 
ing cases in aid to dependent children 
than in either old-age assistance or 
aid to the blind. Families receiving 
aid are more likely to change resi- 
dence in an effort to find employment 
or otherwise improve their circum- 
stances than are recipients under the 
other 2 programs. The number of 
families for whom aid was discontin- 
ued because of removal from the State, 
per 1,000 open cases, was 4 in the sec- 
ond half of 1945. For the other 8 
semiannual periods the rate was 4 or 
5, except in the second half of 1942 
and of 1943, when it was 6 (table 12). 

State differences—In the last 6 
months of 1945 the rate of closing be- 
cause the family had moved from the 
State varied from 1 in New Jersey and 
Oregon to 14 in New Mexico (table 
13). The average rate for the 9 
6-month periods was less than 3 in 9 
States, ® but 10 or more in 6 States.” 
New Mexico and Wyoming had the 
highest average rates, 15 and 16. 


Institutional Care 

All States.—Since aid to dependent 
children is designed to provide care 
for children in their own homes or 
the homes of relatives, comparatively 
few cases are closed because the chil- 
dren are to receive care in ansinsti- 
tution and those few are generally 
cases in which, for some reason, in- 
stitutional care is considered more de- 
sirable. The number of families 
whose aid was discontinued because 
the dependent children were to receive 
institutional care, per 1,000 families 
receiving such aid, was 2 in all 9 semi- 
annual periods. This number does 
not represent all the cases closed in 


31 Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, South Da- 
kota. 

%2 Alabama, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Dakota. 

% California, Florida, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island. 

%* Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Wyoming. 


which the children subsequently re- 
ceived institutional care, but only 
those which were closed for no other 
reason and would otherwise have been 
eligible for aid to dependent children. 
Presumably some of the children for 
whom aid was discontinued because 
no person was eligible to receive the 
payment were placed in institutions. 

State differences—In the second 
half of 1945 the rate of closing Cases 
because the dependent children were 
to receive institutional care varied 
from none in 4 States to 6 in South 
Dakota (table 13). The average rate 
for the 9 semiannual periods ranged 
from less than 1 in 8 States * to around 
3 in 9 States.” Rhode Island’s rate, 
3.5, was the highest. 


Receipt of Other Aid 


The number of cases reported here 
does not reflect the extent to which 
families dropped from the rolls were 
accepted for other aid. The report 
shows the reason for loss of eligibility 
and is not supposed to indicate how 
families whose aid is discontinued are 
to be maintained. Consequently the 
cases reported in this item are limited 
to those which are closed only because 
another type of aid has been substi- 
tuted and which otherwise would be 
eligible for aid to dependent children. 
The other types of aid include work 
programs, general assistance, other 
public aid, and aid from private agen- 
cies. They also include foster-family 
home care if paid for by relief funds. 

All States.—In the past few years 
the receipt of other aid has become 
an insignificant reason for closing 
cases of aid to dependent children. 
Before 1943, when work programs 
were in operation, from 6 to 7 fami- 
lies, per 1,000 receiving aid in the 
country as a whole, were closed for 
this reason in each 6-month period. 
In the first half of 1943, when the 
WPA was being liquidated, the rate 
was 4 and since then has declined to 
1 (table 12). 

State differences—In the second 
half of 1945 the rate at which fam- 
ilies left the rolls because they were 
to receive some other type of aid 


3% Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Mexico, Utah, West 
Virginia. 

* California, Colorado, Hawaii, Montana, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota. 


varied from none in 10 States to 6 
in Maryland and Utah (table 13). The 
average rate of closing for the last 5 
semiannual periods, when work pro- 
grams were not in operation, varied 
from none in 5 States” to 7 in Ar- 
kansas. Maryland and Utah had the 
next highest average rate, 5. 


Other Reasons 


Families which left the rolls for 
reasons other than those previously 
discussed had their cases closed for 
the following reasons: parent remar- 
ried, if the child is automatically dis- 
qualified as in the marriage of 
divorced or unmarried parents; no 
eligible payee available; change in 
agency policy; refusal to comply with 
established regulations; original in- 
eligibility under State plan; death of 
dependent child; and other miscella- 
neous reasons. Individually these 
reasons were relatively unimportant; 
combined, however, they constituted 
13 percent of the total closings. 


Conclusions 

The record of the 414 years demon- 
strates that the availability of em- 
ployment will obviate the need for as- 
sistance for only a limited number of 
persons receiving one of the three 
special types of assistance. The re- 
duction in case loads during the war 
was the result of extreme shortages 
of available labor and the need for 
the fullest production of war mate- 
rials in the shortest possible time. 
Persons who are normally unemploy- 
able were able to find suitable work, 
and some whose employment might 
be considered socially undesirable 
left the rolls. It is questionable in 
many instances whether the best in- 
terests of society were served by the 
employment of young persons or of 
mothers with young children. 

Appreciable increases in the num- 
ber of assistance cases are to be ex- 
pected with the decline in employ- 
ment opportunities for marginal 
workers and in other sources of in- 
come not available in normal times. 
From 1941 to 1946 the focus of atten- 
tion has been on cases closed. In the 
postwar period, intake is likely to be- 
come more important, and the analy- 
sis of reasons for opening will then be 
particularly significant. 


** California, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments in July—$14.1 
billion—totaled 4.2 percent more 
than in June and 3.2 percent more 
than the total a year earlier (table 1). 
Compensation of employees continued 
upward for the fifth successive month 
but was 5.3 percent below the amount 
in July 1945. Social insurance and 
related payments, which dropped in 
the preceding month, again moved 
upward and represented 4.1 percent 
of all income payments in July, in con- 
trast to 1.6 percent in July 1945. 
Military and subsistence allowances 
declined uninterruptedly from August 
1945 to March 1946, increased in April 
and May, and turned downward again 
in the next 2 months. Entrepre- 
neurial income, net rents and royal- 


ties, dividends and interest, and pay- 
ments for direct relief were higher in 
July than in June and were also above 
the levels a year earlier. 


State Distribution of Income Pay- 
ments, 1945 

Income payments to individuals in 
1945 totaled $160.6 billion, $4 billion 
above the previous record level a year 
earlier. The total for the continental 
United States—$152.7 billion—was 2 
percent above the amount in 1944 and 
more than twice that in 1940 (table 
2). Though income payments fell off 
somewhat during the last 6 months of 
1945, the slump was more than offset 
by the peaks in the first half of the 
year. Sharp declines in wage and 
salary payments toward the year’s 
end served to depress the year’s total 
in most States, particularly in the 
highly industrialized areas, which 
were hit hardest by the mass lay-offs 
in 1945. Drastic lay-offs in ship- 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to Sept. 5, 1946] 





neurial 


Cc m-| ; 
ompen-| income, 


sation | 


| 
Total ? 


Year and month 








Entrepre- 





of em- | net rents, 
ployees 3 | and 
| | royalties 
ee ee ee | $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 
|. er 2, 365 | 44, 689 14, 162 
Mvcusacsenontcn e , 135 | 40, 845 12, 369 
SS 70, 793 43,870 | 13,441 
Raed aite 76, 210 48, 218 14, 313 
DE ccnnessndonsadéden 92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 
ae 117, 311 79, 970 | 23, 933 
See 143, 089 101, 813 | 27, 161 
ee 156,721 | 112,043 28, 017 
Esc eccemptineaghiaoe 160, 607 111, 360 29, 894 
1945 
| are 13, 622 9, 509 2, 479 
August aaa omlaaetginis 13, 207 9, 143 2, 441 
September. - --.--- - 12, 817 | 8, 797 2, 359 
October.......-. 12, 952 8, 792 2, 428 
November- - 13, 192 8, 895 2, 551 
December. ----- 13, 102 8, 838 2, 537 
1946 
January ------ 13, 069 8, 648 2, 626 
February --- 12, 969 8, 481 2, 690 
March. 13, 141 8, 670 2, 631 
, . x 13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 
May...-.-- ‘ 13, 421 8, 747 2, 745 | 
June. --- 13, 486 8, 839 2, 717 | 
July... 14, 058 9, 008 3, 098 
i Compenss ation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 


interest adjusted for seasonal v ariation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; July payments were 
$1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions 
for employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes jndustrial pensions, 
pas to the armed forces, and mustering-out 


"7 ‘E re of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and C 

‘Pay sels to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value 
of food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm 
subsistence payments. 


Public aid | Social | Military 





Divi- 
|—————_—-——— insurance] and sub- 
— | | and re- sistence 
i. + | Work | Direct |lated pay-| allow- 
miveres | relief‘ | relief’ | ments é | ances 7 
$9,785 | $2,155 $672 $955 | eer 
9,891 | 1,639 | 836 | 1, 020 |-------- 
8,233| 2094| 1,008| 1,529|....-.- 
8, 891 1,870| 1,071| 1,616} 
9,175| 1,578 ee 3 oe 
9,761 | 1,213 as) 2281. ....:. 
9,771 | 586} 1,061 1, 844 $136 
10, 389 57 940 1, 703 1, 020 
11, 195 942} 1,970| 2548 
12, 304 990 | 2, 925 2,949 
1, 032 81 | 218 | 266 
1, 042 82 25 | 260 
1,051 |. 83 | 261 259 
1, 060 85 | 328 | 254 
1,068 |____ 87 | 355 | 232 
1, 073 | fe 88 | 371 | 192 
1, 079 | 90 | 458 165 
1, 084 : 92 | 486 134 
1,091 |- 94 | 540 | 113 
1, 098 | : 93 | 565 130 
1, 107 ; 94 | 575 | - 
1, 127 |. 95 566 | 141 
1, 143 |_- Be 96 577 | 135 





6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, and readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 

? Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls) and sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 


Source: Department of Commerce, 
Business Economics. 


Office of 


building and ship repair, aircraft, and 
munitions industries had a marked 
effect on income payments in States 
which had experienced a war boom in 
these and related industries; Louisi- 
ana, Rhode Island, Texas, and the 3 
Pacific Coast States, where post V- 
day cut-backs were especially severe, 
were particularly affected. Total in- 
come payments in these 6 States and 
in 9 others were below the total in 
the previous year. In all States, how- 
ever, the 1945 total was well above the 
amount in 1940, and in 31 of the 49 
jurisdictions it was more than twice 
the 1940 amount. 

Per capita income in 1945 in the 
Nation as a whole—$1,150—was $17 
higher than in the preceding year. In 
16 States,’ per capita income was low- 
er, whereas in the previous year only 
3 States—Iowa, Nevada, and Utah— 
showed declines from 1943 levels. 
Every State had higher per capita in- 
come in 1945 than in 1940, with in- 
creases ranging from 26 percent in 
the District of Columbia to 205. per- 
cent in North Dakota; 32 States in- 
creased at least as much as the na- 
tional average, which doubled. Per 
capita income in 19 States exceeded 
that for the country as a whole; New 
York, which shared first place with 
Washington in the preceding year, 
again led the States in 1945. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which placed first 
in 1940, stood seventh in 1945. Ne- 
vada fell from fourth place in 1940 to 
thirteenth in 1945, and New Hamp- 
shire, from nineteenth place to thirty- 
fourth. North Dakota, on the other 
hand, pulled up from thirty-eighth to 
twentieth place, and Washington 
from fourteenth place in 1940 to 
fourth in 1945. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments totaled $2.9 billion, 55 percent 
more than in 1944, and accounted for 
1.9 percent of all income payments in 
1945. All States shared in the rise, 
with increases ranging from 16 per- 
cent in Idaho to 96 percent in Ala- 
bama and 150 percent in Michigan. 
Among the programs included in the 
total there were marked shifts in rel- 
ative importance in 1944 and 1945. 
Unemployment insurance payments, 
which fell to very low levels during 

1 California, Connecticut, Delaware, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, 


Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, and Wash- 
ington. 
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Social Security 





the war years, represented only 3.5 
percent of all social insurance and 
related payments in 1944, while in 


Table 2.—Social insurance and related 
payments, public aid payments, and 
military allowances in the continental 
United States, in relation to total income 
payments, by State, 1945 


Income Payments as percent 
awments of total income 
payn payments 


. Social 
State 


insur- . sus 
on Public} Mili- 
— Per pov aid | tary 
millions)| “*P!* | related |_ P8Y- | allow- 
nay- ments?) ances? 
ments ! 

Total, | 
1944. _|$149, 660 | $1, 133 1.2 0.6 2.7 

Total, } 
1945 152, 704 1, 150 1.9 6 3.8 
Ala . 1, 980 700 2.0 .4 6.9 
Ariz 581 918 2.4 1.0 | 4.6 
Ark i 1,171 654 2.1 aN 7.9 
Calif 13, 124 1, 480 1.9 a 2.5 
Colo ,238 | 1,100 1.6 1.9 | 4.0 
Conn. -.- 2, 608 1, 449 2.0 -3 | 2.8 
Del ce 398 1, 381 1.3 ay 2.8 
D.C 1,617 | 1,361 2.4 Fy 2.3 
Fla 2, 387 996 1.6 .8 4.1 
Ga 2, 369 745 1.6 5 6.2 
Idaho. ___| 512 | 1,054 1.2 . ie y 
Ill . 10, 589 1, 360 1.9 aa 3.1 
Ind 3, 985 1, 152 1.8 6 | 3.5 
Iowa 2, 516 1, 109 1.3 8 | 3.7 
Kans___.. 1,938 | 1,113 1.5 a4 3.8 
ee ee 735 2.3 4] 6.4 
La .-| 1,931 785 1.7 | 9) 6.1 
Maine.. 830 1,051 2.0 8 | 4.0 
Md......| 2,467] 1,212] 19] .3 3.3 
Mass.....| 5,592] 1,321 2.1 | 9 | 3.3 
Mich ---| 6,672 | 1,212 2.5 ai 3.1 
Minn....| 2,666 1, 061 1.9 9 3.6 
Miss -| 1,159) 556 1.9 5} 8.9 
Mo__..--| 3,806} 1,063 18} 10) 42 
Mont.___| s39| 1,172| 1.7] .9| 37 
Nebr | 1,347] 1,117 Lo) 6.7) «484 
Nev 196 | 1,243 2 ae eS 
N. H 446 971 2.0 x 4.7 
N. J | 5,655] 1,373 2.5 -—t Se 
N. Mex-.-| 431 812 1.6 | 9 | 5.8 

| 

I. B--ncel SOS 1, 595 2.2 .4 29 
N.C 2, 575 732 1.4 | ia 5.9 
N. Dak 588 | 1,123 9} 9 3.6 
Ohio....-| 8,925| 1,289] 1.7 6] 34 
Okla | 1,820 | 889 1.7 2.1 | 5.9 
Oreg | 1,549 1, 266 1.7 8 | 3.2 
, a eS 1, 199 1.9 5 3.8 
5 am 948 | 1, 268 3.1 5 3.4 
s.c — 1, 265 663 1.6 4 7.0 
8. Dak... 599 | 1,083 1.0 8 | 3.3 

| 
Tenn _-_. | 2, 353 813 2.0 5 | 6.0 
Tex .-| 6,263 917 1.5 8] 5.3 
Utah._...| 641 1, 023 1.2 1.2 | 3.9 
Vt = 320 1,023 1.9 .6 3.8 
Va 2, 597 903 1.5 .2) 4.6 
Wash._...| 2,971 1, 407 1.6 1.4 2.4 
W. Va | 1, 457 839 2.3 6 6.0 
Wis... 3, 451 1, 161 1.6 6 2.8 
1.1 7 3.6 


Wyo....-} ” 974 1, 096 ; 7 3.6 
| | 








1 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions and com- 
pensation, workmen’s compensation, State unem- 
ployment insurance, railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, and servicemen’s readjustment allowances. 

2 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general] assistance. 

3 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces plus portion deducted 
from military pay (exclusive of voluntary allotments 
of pay), mustering-out pay, and payments under the 
emergency maternity and infant care program. 

Source: Based on data from Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Business Economics. 


1945 combined disbursements for this 
purpose under the State, railroad, 
and veterans’ programs accounted for 
nearly one-fifth of the total. Similar 
increases occurred in all States. In 
Michigan the proportion of the total 
attributable to unemployment insur- 
ance increased from less than one- 
tenth in 1944 to more than one-half 
a year later, and in 9 other States * dis- 
bursements for unemployment insur- 
ance in 1945 accounted for at least 
one-fifth of all social insurance and 
related payments. Veterans’ pensions 
and compensation constituted the 
bulk of the total included in the 
series, representing nearly one-third 
of all social insurance and related 
payments in both years. In 1944, 10 
States and in 1945, 13 States disbursed 
more than half their payments under 
social insurance and related programs 
to disabled veterans and survivors of 
veterans; a similar ratio obtained in 
9 States* in both years. 

Retirement and survivor benefits 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program accounted for nearly 
12 percent of all social insurance and 
related payments in 1944 and about 10 
percent a year later. In 1945, old-age 
and survivor benefits exceeded 15 per- 
cent of total social insurance and re- 
lated payments in only 2 States— 
Delaware and New Hampshire; a year 
earlier, such payments represented 
roughly one-sixth of the State total 
in Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont, and more 
than one-fifth in Delaware. Benefits 
to railroad workers and their surviv- 
ors amounted to 5 and 7 percent of 
all payments in the series in 1945 and 
1944, respectively, and to more than 
one-tenth of the State total in both 
years in Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming. Disburse- 
ments under Federal, State, and local 
retirement systems in 1945 ranged 
from 3 percent of total social insur- 
ance and related payments in Idaho 
and Nevada to 34 percent in New York 
and 60 percent in the District of Co- 
lumbia; for the continental United 
States, these payments represented 
nearly one-fifth of the total as com- 





2 Alabama, California, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

* Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky,- Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 


pared with one-fourth a year earlier. 
Benefits under workmen’s compensa- 
tion, which amounted to one-fifth of 
all disbursements under the programs 
in 1944, fell to 14 percent of the total 
a year later. In 1945, 7 States—Ariz- 
ona, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, and West Virginia 
disbursed at least one-fifth of their 
social insurance payments to workers 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
laws; a year earlier, 21 States were 
in this category. 

Compensation for illness to work- 
ers in Rhode Island accounted for 
one-fourth of that State’s payments 
under social insurance and related 
programs in 1944, the largest propor- 
tion in that year for any program in 
Rhode Island; a year later, only one- 
sixth of the payments were for this 
purpose, with most of the other pro- 
grams forming a larger proportion of 
the total. 

Disbursements for public aid began 
to turn upward during 1945, but again 
represented 0.6 percent of all income 
payments, as in 1944. Only in six 
States did relief payments amount to 
as much as 1 percent of total income 
in 1945. 

Military allowances, which do not 
include voluntary allotments of pay, 
represented about 4 percent of all in- 
come of individuals in 1945, as com- 
pared with less than 3 percent a year 
earlier. Payments to dependents of 
members of the armed forces began 
to decline in September, and by the 
end of 1945 were substantially below 
the high point reached just before 
the Japanese surrender. Mustering- 
out payments, on the other hand, rose 
precipitately after V-day, and con- 
tinued upward throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. These payments 
will fall off sharply in 1946 as demobi- 
lization nears completion. Military 
allowances accounted for more than 
5 percent of total income of individ- 
uals in each of 13 States in 1945, 12 
of which ranked lowest with respect 
to per capita income. Since per cap- 
ita income in all these States was 
well below the national average, a 
sharp reduction in military allow- 
ances will have a greater adverse ef- 
fect on them than on the richer States 
of the Nation. In Mississippi, for 
example, where per capita income in 
1945 was less than half the national 
average and little more than one- 
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third the amount in the richest State, 
nearly 9 percent of the total income 


of individuals was in the form of 
military allowances. 


of the allowances is uniform through- 


Since the scale out the Nation, such payments, of 


Table 3.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 


[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 10, 1946] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 





Unemployment insur- 




























































































Monthly retirement and disa- —: c ee | Read- 
| ility benefits ! Survivor benefits just. 
| ae eee eee ee ee! EEE ea eee men 
Year’and ; Rhode allow- 
Y ear ane Total Monthly Lump-sum & Island F ances 
Total : I Rail- es 
month va j sick- aie Be val self- 
fi. Rail Civil . ‘imeem iain eam) ama ; — “am ae Service-| road — 
Social road Serv- Veter- | | | | | Civil | prc ploy men’s | Unem-| ployed 
| rity Retire Com- pon he | Social | oe uy Bocial | a Berv- Baye ng ng — ae | 
|} Act rey mis- | tration 5| as Retire-| minis- | por | Retire- Camn- | minis- tion | yoo ne | ment | Insur- | ane® 
| | sion 4 | | Act 6 ment | tra- | ‘Act | ment mis- | ,'t8 Peers Act | ance 
| ¢ ot 3 ion 7 4 Act 3 JiS- | tion ? wo” ot 12 | 
| | Act tion Act sion 4 | tion Act } 
a cst _——— = ers _ a cle a ey SS BS SS ee 
| Number of beneficiaries 
1945 | | | 
Se 588.4| 167.8} 88.8] 1,194.3] 539.7 4.4, 570.7) 14.7] 1.7 2. 0} 4.7 6.4) 185.5) 38.5 0.6, 11.9 
August san 602.5, 168.5) 89.4) 1,245.8] 548.3 4.4/ 600.8} 14.7 1.7} 1.8] 4.7 5.8} 230.5) 44.1] 1.2) 12.4 
September----} 619.9 169. 5 89.9} 1,309.3) 560.1) 4.4) 628.8] 12. 1] 1. 8} 1.4 4.7 5.0} 612.1 73. 2} 2.1] 12.3 
October ae 644. 2 170. 5 90.9 1, 389. 8} 573.8 4.4 656. 1) 17. 1} 1.5 1.7 5.0 4.9) 1,271.7] 122.9) 5.8] 12. 6 
November a 669. 1 171.8 91.7| 1,464.8) 586.7) 4.4) 680.2 12.8 1.4] 1. 3} 4. 1| 4.5) 1,313.4) 217.7) 9. 3] 13.5 
December. - .- 690. 9 172.9 92.5) 1,533.6) 597.3 4.4) 697. 5} 13. 2! 1.3 -7 3. 8} 4.4) 1,319.0 405. 0 12. 7| 21.1 
| P | | | | | | | | 
46 | | | | | | | | | 
| } | | | | | | | 
January ______| 716.7} 174.2] 93.7] 1,620.7| 607.8) 4.4] 725.0] 17.8] 18] 26 45]  4.4| 1,624.3] 695.5] 21.9] 44.0 
February -___-| 743.9} 175.7} 94.5) 1,714.5] 618.6 4.5] 736.9) 15.0! 1. 5] 1.7 4.0 4.5] 1,621.0] 1,071.1] 40.3) 63.2 
March-- 773.3] 177.4] 95.7| 1,866.5] 630. 4| 4.5] 751.0] 15.9] 1. 8| 1.5 5. 3] 4.7) 1,591.8] 1,507.2} 51.0) 141.9 
April 799.1) 178.6) 96.8] 1,984.7 641. 9) 4.5) 766.0 17. 0) 2. 0) 1. 5} 4. 6} 5.3} 1,402. 4) 1,626.1 51.7} 233.0 
May..... 821.4] 179.8 98.0] 2,069.0} 652. 7| 4.5] 783.3 17. 3} 1.7} 2.1, 44.5) 7.6| 1,314.9] 1,742.7] 66.7} 279.2 
June____. ss 840. 7 180. 6 99.1) 2,130. 4] 661. 4| 4.5) 789.8 16. 2) 1. 7] 2.7; 144.5] 7.4| 1,406.8) 1,781.5 74.9) 261.8 
re He | 860.5} 181.6! 100.5) 2,179.7] 667.4] 4.5} 14 790.0 15.1 1.7 2.6) 44.5 6.6) 1,103.0} 1,724.3 42. 6) 326.8 
| | | | | 
| Amount of benefits 5 
| a - wi ‘ ee _ ee ae aoe ee eee 
940 -|$1, 188, 702} $21, 074,$114, 166, $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448)$105, 696 $11,736} $2,497) $5,810) $3,960)_- $518, 700 $15, 961) ....-- 
1941 ...----| 1,085,488} 55, 141) 119,912] 64,933] 320, 561) 1, 559} 111,799} 13,328) 3,421) 6,170) 4,352)___- a eS | LU 
1942 ; 1, 130,721; 80,305) 122,806; 68,115) 325, 265 1, 603} 111,193}; 15,038 4,114) 6,108) 4,120)--- 
1943 | 921,463) 97,257) 125,795) 72,961) 331, 350 57, 763} » | 116, 133 17, 830) 5, 560) A 344) 4,350) $2, 857 oo------ 
1944 1, 119, 684/ 119,009) 129,707; 78,081] 456, 279| 76, 942 1 144, 302} 22,146) 6, 591/ 7, 863 4, 784 5, 035 $102 
1945 2, 067, 434) 157,391) 137,140) 85,742) 697,830) 104, 231 1 254, 238) 26, 135} 8,138] 10, 244| 5, 049 4, 669 114, 955) 11, 675 
| 
1945 | | | | 
July | 144,070! 12,439) 11,448 7, 220 57, 228 8,171 23, 492| 2, 033} 649} 928 469 469} 14,352 3, 778 35} 1, 210 
August 151,598; 12,762; 11, 484 & 263| 59, 483} 8, 309 23, 450! 2, 021) 693 842) 461) 425; 17,948 5, 013 72 1, 223 
September { 11, 559 7, 246 63, 558) 8, 494} 23,164) 1,697) 736) 672) 453) 50, 439 7, 457) 118 5 
October 11, 630 7,337) 69, 602 8, 705 25, 51 1| 2, 432 658 835 532 106,449; 14, 088 337 
November 11, 757 7, 377) 71,174 8, 905] 24, 292 1, 809] 588 700 437 329} 108,555) 25,770 953 
December 11, 864 7, 440 76, 722! 9, 065 26, 845 i, mT 578} 366) 356 317) 106,624) 42,244 477) 2,111 
| | | ' 
1946 | | | 
| | | 
January 78, 908 7, 80,183; 9, 234| 150} 26, 511 2, 539] 81 2 1, a06! 477) 325) 133, 246} 83,322 7 4, 484 
February , 771 7, 83, 229} 9, 405 149] 26,246) 2, 154| 751) 908) 416 303} 120,727) 112,195) ; 6, 467 
March 13, 136 +5 92,277} 9, 597 150} 25,924) 2, 263) 883 883 465 343} 127,013) 148,958) 3,210) 14,627 
April , 562 7. 96, 965 9, 777) 152} 26,919 2, 442) 883) 942) 14 470) 385} 110,672) 160, 071 3,175] 25,315 
May...- oat 078 7, 970|'4 101,763} 9, 943) 149)14 27,293] 2,461) 797 1,250} 14 460 551| 103, 889) 155, 175 4, 238} 29, 060 
June , 955 7, 987/'4 101,616; 10,089 152/'4 26, 694 2, 335 792} 1, 473) 14 460 533) 92,982) 150, 223 4,414) 27,663 
July 52, 813 8, 020) '4 103,000) 10, 195) 153/14 26, 400 2, 187 818 1, 477 14 460 477| 88,371) 152, 673 2,479| 34,965 
| | 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under * Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 


the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability pay- 
ments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving 
both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more indi- 
viduals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments 
to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 
12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving the service are not included but are summarized by semiannual 
periods in table 4. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


? Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were Made, and 


amount of such payments. 





amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
State unemployment insurance data for July 1946 partly estimated. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number before 
May 1946 represents average weekly number of veterans paid unemployment 
allowances during weeks ended in the month; number beginning May 1946 
represents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in 
the month. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

18 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

4 Preliminary estimate by Veterans Administration. 

18 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Railroad 
Retirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil Service 
Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness com- 
pensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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course, mean more in the States where 
individual income from other sources 
is relatively low. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Disbursements in July under the 
selected programs — $463 million — 
were 1.1 percent above the June total 
and more than three times the 
amount a year earlier (table 3). The 
aggregate represented 80 percent of 
all social insurance and related pro- 
grams in July as estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce; a year earl- 
ier, total benefits under selected pro- 
grams represented 66 percent of the 
Commerce estimate. 

Unemployment insurance benefits 
moved downward for the fourth suc- 
cessive month and in July were 1.7 
percent below the June amount. Dis- 
bursements under unemployment in- 
surance programs represented more 
than half the total for the selected 
programs in July; a year earlier, only 
about 13 percent was for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Servicemen’s read- 
justment allowances was the only un- 
employment program in which the 
total expenditure was greater in July 
than in June; benefits under State 
programs declined 5 percent and the 
railroad unemployment program, 44 
percent. During an average week in 
July some 2.8 million individuals re- 
ceived benefits under the State and 
veterans’ programs, and an additional 
42,600 beneficiaries received payment 
during an average 14-day registration 
period under the railroad program. 
Some 326,800 self-employed veterans 
received allowances totaling $35 mil- 
lion in July, an increase of about one- 
fourth in number and amount over 
June levels. 

Amendments to the Rhode Island 
law relating to compensation for sick- 
ness became effective July 1. Bene- 
fits to certain types of workers will be 
further limited, but the decline in 
benefit payments attributable to the 
new provisions will probably not occur 
for several months. Disbursements 
began their usual rise after the start 
of the new benefit year in April, 
reached a peak of $129,200 for the 
week ended June 1, and declined in 
each subsequent week. 

Monthly retirement and disability 


*See the Bulletin, April 1946, p. 28. 


payments under the four programs 
continued upward, as did monthly 
survivor benefits under the Social Se- 
curity and Railroad Retirement Acts. 


Civil-Service Refunds 


Refunds to Federal employees were 
at record levels during the first 6 
months of 1946 as a result of faster 
processing of claims and high turn- 
over in Government employment. 

During January—June 1946, refunds 
of contributions amounted to $126 
million, nearly triple the amount dur- 
ing the preceding 6-month period, and 
more than 3% times the amount for 
the first 6 months in 1945 (table 4). 
Refunds were paid to about 869,000 
former Federal employees in Janu- 
ary—June 1946, a number exceeding 
the total for the calendar year 1945. 


Table 4.—Number and amount of civil- 
service refunds, by specified period, 
1943-46 ' 

[In thousands] 


Refunds 


Period 
| 





Number Amount 

a eee 204.3 $10, 809 

January-June__..--.-.-.- 72.4 4, 238 

July-December. - - - i 131.9 6, 571 
"> Se pepe | 704. 2 42, 156 

January-June. -.......-- 260. 3 15, 355 

July-Decem ber 443.8 26, 801 
Sa 858. 1 80, 992 

January-June_.- 458.3 35, 882 

July-December - - 399. 8 45, 110 
1946: 

January-June. -- 869.3 126, 497 
January... -.- 92. 4 15, 311 
February. - - | 105. 5 14, 730 
A 99. 6 14, 485 
April..... 196. 6 22, 173 
Se 166. 0 27, 669 
a . 209. 2 32, 129 





1 Refunds principally from civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund but include also payments 
from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement 
and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. 


Source: Civil Service Commission. 





Changes in Provisions for 
Veterans 


Revision of Veterans Administra- 
tion Schedule for Rating Dis- 
bilities 

Public, No. 458 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved June 27, 1946, simplifies ad- 
judication of veterans’ claims for dis- 
ability compensation by authorizing 
the Veterans Administration to sub- 
stitute its 1945 Schedule for Rating 

Disabilities for other existing sched- 

ules in determining all claims (except 


those made under certain provisions 
for World War I veterans) on or after 
April 1, 1946. Since the new sched- 
ule includes changes both in the de- 
scription of certain types of disability 
and the percentage of disability as- 
signed, its inauguration will necessi- 
tate readjudication of many claims for 
which compensation is already being 
paid. The number of pensions actu- 
ally increased, however, will be small- 
er than might otherwise be expected 
because most of the changes fall 
within the temporary-disability class. 
For initial claims the new rates are 
applicable from the beginning of the 
eligibility period, whether before or 
after April 1, 1946, but increases in 
existing pensions are retroactive only 
to that date. 


Burial Allowance for V eterans 


Public, No. 529 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved July 24, 1946, increases from 
$100 to $150 the maximum amount 
payable by the Veterans Administra- 
tion toward burial costs of a war vet- 
eran or a member of the regular 
armed forces who was discharged 
for—or in receipt of a pension for— 
service-connected disability. 


National Service Life Insurance 


Public, No. 589 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved August 1, 1946, amends the 
National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, as amended, to initiate a pro- 
gram of monthly disability benefits 
somewhat similar to those payable 
under the U. S. Government Life In- 
surance plan © (which is now closed to 
most servicemen), revise the plan for 
payment of life insurance, increase 
the types of policies to which 5-year 
level premium term insurance may be 
converted, and correct certain in- 
equities which had become apparent 
in the provisions. 

Disability benefits—On proof of 
good health and payment of extra 
premiums as prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator for Veterans Affairs, any 
person may have included in his Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policy a 
provision for monthly payments for 
total disability exceeding 6 consecu- 
tive months in duration, commencing 
after the date of application for dis- 
ability insurance and before age 60, 
and while no premium payment is in 


5 See the Bulletin, May 1944, pp. 46-47. 
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default. Benefits are payable at the 
rate of $5 for each $1,000 of life in- 
surance in effect, beginning with the 
seventh month of disability and con- 
tinuing throughout the disability pe- 
riod. The requirement of good 
health is waived in the case of a per- 
son who, before January 1, 1950, and 
while not totally disabled, shows that 
his inability to furnish such proof is 
due to service-connected disability. 

Life insurance.—Payment of an in- 
surance contract which matures on 
or after August 1, 1946, is made in 36 
equal monthly installments unless the 
insured person elects one of the fol- 
lowing options: 

(1) In one payment; 

(2) In equal monthly installments 
from 36 to 240 in number, in multi- 
ples of 12; 

(3) In equal monthly installments 
for 120 months certain, continuing 
during lifetime of first beneficiary; 

(4) As refund life income in 
monthly installments, payable in a 
period certain required to make the 
sum of installments certain (with last 
reduced, if necessary) equal to the 
face value of contract, less indebted- 
ness, with such payments continuing 
throughout the lifetime of the first 
beneficiary. This option is not ap- 
plicable if it would result in less than 
120 monthly installments. 

The first beneficiary may elect pay- 
ment under any option which pro- 
vides for payment over a longer 
period of time than that elected by 
the insured, or exceeding 36 months 
if the insured elected no option. If 
the option chosen would require pay- 
ment to any one person of install- 
ments of less than $10, the number 
of payments will be reduced to per- 
mit a minimum of $10 per month. 
If the present value of the amount 
payable when a beneficiary first be- 
comes entitled is not sufficient to pay 
12 installments of $10 each, the total 
will be paid in a lump sum. Options 
3 and 4 are not available when the 
beneficiary is a firm, corporation, 
legal entity (including the estate of 
the insured), or trustee of the bene- 
ficiary, or in the case of an endow- 
ment contract which matures by com- 
pletion of the endowment period. If 
a beneficiary who is entitled to a 
lump sum elects some other type of 
settlement and dies before receiving 
all the payments due, the current 





value of the remainder will be paid 
to his estate. If no beneficiary was 
designated, or if the designated bene- 
ficiary does not survive the insured, 
or if a designated beneficiary who is 
not entitled to choose a lump sum dies 
before receiving all benefits due, the 
commuted value of the remainder 
will be paid in a lump sum to the 
estate. 

The term “parent” is redefined to 
include stepparents among permitted 
beneficiaries. Provisions limiting the 
choice of beneficiaries to a permitted 
class of relatives will not apply, how- 
ever, to policies maturing after the 
effective date of this amendment, ex- 
cept in a beneficiary’s assignment of 
his interest in the policy to another 
person. 

Life insurance maturing before Au- 
gust 1, 1946, is payable as before, with 
slight changes: 

(1) If the first beneficiary is under 
age 30 when the policy matures, in 240 
equal monthly installments; 

(2) If the first beneficiary is 30 or 
more years of age when the policy 
matures, in equal monthly install- 
ments for 120 months certain, with 
such payments continuing throughout 
the life of the beneficiary; 

(3) Option in lieu of (1) or (2) 
above, whereby the insured or bene- 
ficiary may elect a refund life in- 
come in monthly installments pay- 
able for the period certain required 
in order to make the sum of install- 
ments (the last reduced, if necessary) 
less indebtedness, equal the face value 
of the contract. This option is not 
available if it would result in pay- 
ments over a period shorter than 120 
months. The former provision that 
this option cannot be exercised after 
payments are begun is waived for 2 
years after August 1, 1946, in cases 
in which benefit payments were be- 
gun before September 30, 1944. 

Several changes were made to cor- 
rect inequities in the life insurance 
provisions. Any person in active 
service between October 8, 1940, and 
September 2, 1945, whose written ap- 
plication for insurance was denied 
on account of health conditions and 
who thereafter incurred a perma- 
nent-total, service-connected disabil- 
ity or died in line of duty will now 
be considered to have been insured 
from the date of his original appli- 
cation to the date of his death. Like- 


wise, death in line of duty after ap- 
plication but before the effective date 
of the policy is now deemed to have 
been covered; at maturity of the 
policy, premiums will be deducted for 
the period preceding disability or, if 
the insured was not disabled, preced- 
ing service-connected death. An ap- 
plication for insurance made before 
January 1, 1950, may not now be 
denied because of service-connected 
disability less than total in degree. 
For insurance purposes (without re- 
gard to other claims) this amend- 
ment defines total disability in terms 
of specific anatomical or functional 
losses, or combinations of losses. 

For a year following the date of 
this amendment, claims will be ac- 
cepted for waiver of life insurance 
premiums during any period in the 
preceding 5 years when the insured 
was totally disabled for 6 or more con- 
secutive months. After August l, 
1947, waivers will be retroactive for 
only a year. Any level premium term 
policy which has lapsed may now be 
reinstated within the term by pay- 
ment of two monthly premiums and 
proof of good health or proof that the 
disqualifying disability (less than to- 
tal) is service-connected. Persons un- 
able to prove good health or service- 
connected cause of condition may sub- 
stitute proof that their present condi- 
tion is as good as that on the date of 
application, provided application is 
made within 6 months after lapse of 
premium or date of the amendment. 

In addition to the former options 
for converting 5-year level premium 
term insurance to policies for ordinary 
life, 20-payment life, or 30-payment 
life, the amendment permits conver- 
sion (while not totally disabled) to 
20-year endowment, endowment at 
age 60, or endowment at age 65. 





Changes in Retirement Pro- 
grams for Federal Employees 


Civilian Teachers at the Naval Acad- 
emy and Postgraduate School 


Public, No. 596 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, provides for a 
Government supplement in the case of 
a teacher with 5 or more years’ serv- 
ice whose disability annuity from the 
insurance policy purchased jointly by 
the Navy and the employee is less than 
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Yo of his highest average salary for 
5 consecutive years multiplied by the 
number of years of service, not ex- 
ceeding 35. This formula for the min- 
imum annuity was formerly applied 
only to annuities for age and service. 
The guaranteed minimum of $1,200 a 
year for persons in service on Janu- 
ary 16, 1936, who become disabled be- 
fore normal retirement age remains 
unchanged. The amendment also 
prescribes a formula for computing 
the final retirement annuity of a 
former disability annuitant who re- 
covered and has returned to work, 
and permits an employee who is en- 
titled to a supplemental annuity from 
the Navy to elect a reduction of that 
portion of the annuity in order to pro- 
vide a survivor annuity equal to—or 
one-half the amount of—the reduced 
annuity. 


Extension of Civil-Service Retire- 
ment Coverage 


Public, No. 540 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved July 24, 1946, effective at 
beginning of first pay period in Sep- 
tember, extends the coverage of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to in- 
clude the heads of all departments, 
independent’ establishments, and 
agencies (including corporations) in 
the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 


Involuntary Separation of Former 
Disability Annuitant Under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act 


Public, No. 536 (79th Cong.), ap- 
proved July 24, 1946, provides that “if 
a recovered disability annuitant 
whose annuity is discontinued sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1945, shall after 
due diligence on his part fail to ob- 
tain reemployment in any position 
included in the provisions of this act, 
he shall be considered as having been 
involuntarily separated from the serv- 
ice ...as of the date he was retired 
for disability and shall, after the dis- 
continuance of the disability annuity, 
be entitled to an annuity ... com- 
puted at the attained age at the date of 
discontinuance of the disability annu- 
ity.” Prior to this amendment, the 
disability annuity was continued for 
not longer than 1 year after recovery 
to permit a search for a position, and 
at the end of that period membership 
in the system was terminated by re- 
funding the unexpended balance of 
the employee’s contributions. 


Concurrent Payment of U. S. Em- 
ployees’ Compensation and 
Civil-Service Retirement Annu- 
ities 

In decisions rendered April 3, 1934, 
and August 6, 1945, the Comptroller 

General held that payments could not 


Table 5.—Recommended and actual appropriations under the Social Security Act, fiscal 
years 1945-46 and 1946-47! 


[In thousands] 


Appropriations 


1946-47 


Item ae 
1945-46 
Recom- actual 
Actual mended in 
1947 budget 

Total, Social Security Act $587, 370 $573, 604 $528, 647 

Social Security Administration (exclusive of Children’s nmnamenes | 
total | 564, 317 | 561, 732 516, 863 
Salaries and expenses 31, 272 29, 687 28, 8: 21 
Grants to States, total 533, 045 | 532, 045 488, 042 
Old-age assistance ‘ 398, 700 398, 700 363, 000 
Aid to dependent children 73, 950 | 73, 950 57, 000 
Aid to the blind___- 11, 350 | 11, 350 | 11, 000 
Unemployment = mene administration 49, 045 | 48, 045 57, 042 
Children’s Bureau total... .- : icone 22, 903 | 11, 717 11, 639 
Salaries and expenses, maternal and child welfare 903 517 439 
Grants to States, tots a 22, 000 11, 200 11, 200 
Maternal and child health services..._-- 2 11, 000 | 5, 820 5, 820 
Services for crippled children - oun 27, 500 | 3, 870 3, 870 
Child welfare services... 23, 500 1, 510 1, 510 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. -...-........--.-.-- 150 155 | 145 

| 








1 Excludes expenses incurred by the Treasury 
Department in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act. 


2 Represents maximum grants authorized by Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946; actual appropria- 
tions were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 


be made concurrently to a widow for 
disability or age-and-service annui- 
ties in her own right under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act and for com- 
pensation under the U. S. Employees’ 
Compensation Act for the death of 
her husband. Following representa- 
tions to Congress by the Civil Service 
Commission that the two acts are 
basically different in purpose and 
that such a widow is entitled to both 
benefits, Public, No. 557 (78th Cong.), 
approved July 27, 1946, retroactive to 
July 1, 1941, was enacted to permit 
concurrent payment. This amend- 
ment, however, did not remove exist- 
ing restrictions against disability 
payments from both sources covering 
the same injury and same period of 
time. 





Legislative and Other Recent 
Developments Affecting 
Social Security 

Financing 


Several laws affectin financial 
operations under social security pro- 
grams were passed in the closing days 
of the 79th Congress; these include 
the Labor-—Federal Security Appro- 
priation Act of 1947, the Social Secu- 
rity Act Amendments of 1946, and 
the First Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1947. In addition, the state- 
ment by the President on the review 
of the 1947 budget in early August 
made some changes in the previous 
estimates of social security receipts 
and trust fund operations during 
1946-47. The earlier estimates were 
contained in the budget sent to Con- 
gress in January of this year and were 
summarized in the February But- 
LETIN. 

Appropriations of $587 million for 
expenditures under the Social Secu- 
rity Act represent about 2 percent of 
all Federal appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1947, and were 11 percent 
more than social security appropria- 
tions for 1945-46 (table 5). Each item 
shared in this increase except grants 
to States for unemployment compen- 
sation administration, which were 
14 percent less. About 95 percent 
of the $587 million was appropriated 
for grants to States, and the remain- 
der represented administrative ex- 
penses. Grants for old-age assistance 
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in appropriations occurred in the 
three types of maternal and child 
welfare grants; $22 million was made 
available for these programs in 1946- 
47 in contrast to $11.2 million in previ- 
ous years. The Labor-—Federal Secur- 
ity Appropriation Act, approved July 
26, appropriated $11.2 million for these 
grants, the maximum total hitherto 
authorized by the Social Security Act. 


represented 68 percent of the total 
appropriation; those for aid to de- 
pendent children, 13 percent, and for 
services for crippled children, child 
welfare services, and maternal and 
child health services combined, 4 per- 
cent, and for grants for unemploy- 
ment compensation administration, 8 
percent. 

The largest percentage increases 


Table 6.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, April-June 1946 and fiscal year 1945-46) 


[In thousands] 





April-June 1946 | 
— si ) 


Fiscal year 1945-46 



















































Internal revenue collection | 
district in— Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
tions 2 taxes 3 | tions? taxes 3 
ee $351, 960.3 | $ $15, 628.7 | $1, 418, 148.2 |*$1, 238, 217.7 | *$179, 930.5 
Bee / mel henna eecaeRetS Most Sit Accel tdiiijacce 
Alabama | 3,029.6 4] 98. 2 | 13,720.7|  *11,965.3 4.4 
Arizona 723. ( 2.6 | 11.0 | 2, 681. § 2, 414.3 .6 
Arkansas 1, 047.1 c. 15.4 | 4,747.1 4, 128.3 | 3.8 
California (2 districts | 25,801.6 9.6 752.0 | 114, 089. 8 *100, 010. 1 9.7 
Colorado 1, 941.9 3.4 58. 5 8, 126.1 6§, 813.9 2.2 
Connecticut 6, 559. 5 ag 176.4 27, 561.7 *23, 939. 7 | #3" 622. 1 
Delaware.____ 2, 485. 9 9.4 | 96.5 | 11, 788. 2 *9, 841.8 1, 946. 4 
Florida __..... 3, 607.8 3, 555.8 | 52.0 12, 971. 2 11, 586. 4 *1, 384.8 
Georgia___. 4,193.4 4,041.5 151.9 5 LZ 14, 254.9 1, 734.8 
Hawaii 900. 7 882.7 | 17.0 | 4 2, 923. 4 | 379.0 
Idaho 609. 6 591.8 17.9 2,611.4 2, 308. 5 | 303.0 
Illinois (2 district 32, 521. ! 3 0 1, 579.5 122, 360.5 106,954.2 |  %15, 406.3 
Indiana ai 6, 369.9 ( 5 107.4 25, 888. 6 *22, 749. 6 *3, 139.0 
lowa 2. 959.9 2 5 | 187.3 11, 246. 9 10, 003. 8 *], 243.1 
Kansas ___- 5. 7 1, 703. 2 52.5 7, 825.5 *6, 873.3 950. 2 
Kentucky 2, 541.6 41.8 10, 466. 7 9, 213.0 1, 253.7 
Louisiana 2, 745.0 70.7 12, 122. 1 *10, 644. 2 *1,477.8 
Maine ’ 1, 364. 1 20.0 5, 867.4 *5,170.1 | *697.4 
Maryland (including Dist. } 
of Col). 5, 790. 3 807.5 4—17.1 *20, 652.8 *2, 922.0 
Massachusetts 14, 330. 4 398. 2 50, 173. 2 7, 053. 0 
Michigan____- 19, 116.9 17, 732.7 1, 384. 2 87, 154.0 7.9] *12, 506.0 
Minnesota_.___- 5, 087. 9 4,933. 7 154. 2 20, 831.0 % 9.3 
Mississippi 1, 027.1 1,018. 4 | 8.8 4, 133. 4 .6 .8 
Missouri (2 districts) 9, 157. 2 8, 605.8 551.3 36, 291.6 3.6 5.0 
Montana a 478.3 471.5 6.8 1, 890. 6 5 5.2 
Nebraska_ oki 1, 636. 5 1, 587.3 49.3 6, 582. 7 5 ae 
Nevada.__- ; 297. 2 293. 2 | 4.0 1, 148.9 3.7 5.2 
New Hampshire 974.0 925. 5 | 48.6 3, 714.6 .8 9.8 
New Jersey (2 district 12, 620. 5 31.6 589. 0 50, 392.8 9.6 | .2 
New Mexico________- 411.3 7.7 1, 551.4 3.9 | 5 
New York (6 districts 77, 279. 2 72, 680. 8 4, 598.3 286, 807. 4 *251, 330. 7 | *35, 476. 6 
North Carolina 4, 583.1 4,424.3 | 158.8 18, 933.5 *16, 471.5 | 2, 462. 6 
North Dakota eae 279. 5 277.6 1.9 1, 092.5 1,010.6 81.9 
Ohio (4 districts) 23, 123 22, 097.4 1, 026. 4 94, 129.9 *82, 004.7 *12, 125.2 
Oklahoma 2, 920. 5 2, 800. 6 119.9 11, 470.6 10, 127.4 | 1, 343. 1 
Oregon 2, 703. 6 2, 649. 0 54.6 | 12, 458. 5 *10, 869.8 | *], 588.7 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) 30, 786.8 29, 008. 3 1, 778. 5 130, 502. 7 *112, 863.5 *17, 639.2 
Rhode Island- 2, 291. 2 2, 268 22.7 9, 359. 4 *8, 188.9 | *1,170.5 
South Carolina___- 1, 931.0 i | 40.6 | 7,691.3 | 6, 593. 8 1, 097.5 
South Dakota A 330. 4 | 2.4 | 1, 319.8 | 1, 210.0 | 109.8 
| | 
Tennessee in 3, 786.6 3, 709. 6 | 77.0 15, 349.6 3.2 | 1, 886.5 
Texas (2 districts). ; 9, 479.5 9, 050. 2 429.3 37, 513.7 7 4, 759.0 
Utah a 810.8 799. 4 | 11.4 | 3, 276.4 | 5 | *360.9 
Vermont.._..._--__.- ne 520. 2 506. 6 13.6 2, 056. 2 4| 233.8 
Virginia 3, 838. 4 3, 692. 1 146. 4 15, 026. 6 | 2.7 *1, 843.9 
Washington Gneluding 
(ERSTE 4, 653.7 4,482.8 170.9 | 882.3 | *19, 211.4 *2, 670.9 
West Virginia A 2, 714. 2 2, 650. 9 60.3 | , 127.4 9, 747.8 1, 379.5 
Wisconsin --........ jacas 7,024. 4 6, 813. 2 211.1 29, 151.3 | *25, 514. 7 *3, 636.6 
| Je | 289. 9 277.2 12.6 1, 132.0 | 1, 016. 6 | 115.5 
| | | | 











2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers 


and employees. 





*Less than in preceding fiscal 


1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 3 Tax effective Jan 1, 1936, payable by employers 


Department and therefore differ slightly from tax only. Amounts collected under State unemploy- 
receipts in tables8and 10, which are based on Daily ment compensation laws and deposited in State 
Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts listed in unemployment funds not included. 

this table represent collections made in internal ‘ Represents bookkeeping adjustment made in the 
revenue collection districts in the respective States last querter. For collections in the entire fiscal 
and covered into Treasury. The amount received by year, see the last column. 


Department, Bureau of Ac- 


a particular district does not necessarily represent 
taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 


Source: Treasury 


counts. 





Title IV of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946, which became 
law on August 10, raised the maximum 
sums authorized for the three grants 
by an additional $10.8 million. 

While these amendments were still 
under consideration and before the 
maximums were finally agreed to by a 
conference committee, Congress acted 
on the First Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act of 1947, approved August 8, 
which made available an additional 
appropriation of $14.1 million for 
1946-47 for the maternal and child 
welfare titles under the Social Secur- 
ity Act. Since the 1946 amendments 
provided that additional State allot- 
ments during 1946-47 should not ex- 
ceed the additional amounts author- 
ized by the amendments, however, the 
full appropriation for 1946-47 cannot 
be expended in this fiscal year. A fur- 
ther limitation on the use of the addi- 
tional sums appropriated is that they 
shall be allotted on a pro rata basis 
among the States in proportion to the 
amounts to which each State is en- 
titled by reason of section 401 of the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946. The maximum annual appro- 
priation authorized for each of the 
three maternal and child welfare pro- 
grams by the 1946 amendments and 
the amounts appropriated for 1946-47 
in the two appropriation acts are as 
follows: 


Maximum grants 
authorized by— 





‘ Social Appropri- 
gre : f s, 
rogram Security | eis 7 ions, 
Act be- 1946 1946-47 
fore 1946 | 2mend- | 
amend- | ments 
ments 





$11, 200,30) $22,000,000/$25,300,000 
Maternal and child 
health services 
Services for crip- 
pled children 
Child welfare serv- 
Bcsdenes 


§, 820, Oud) 11, 000, 000! 112, 705, 000 


3, 870, 000} 7, 500, 000) 8, 467, 500 
| 1, 510, 000} 3, 500, 000) 4, 127, 500 
| 





Table 7, the regular monthly table, 
which shows appropriations and ex- 
penditures for 1945-46 and 1946-47 
under programs administered by the 
Social Security Administration, has 
been revised to reflect the transfer of 
the Children’s Bureau from the De- 
partment of Labor to the Federal 
Security Agency. It includes some 
appropriations and expenditures not 
made under the Social Security Act— 
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including grants to States for emer- 
gency maternity and infant care and 
some administrative expenses of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Table 8, on the other hand, also 
includes State withdrawals from the 
unemployment trust fund, so that a 
total may be shown for all Federal 
cash outgo for Social Security Admin- 
istration programs. A total outgo of 
approximately $2.0 billion is esti- 
mated for 1946-47, about equal to the 
outgo during 1945-46. Withdrawals 
by States from the unemployment 
trust fund for the payment of un- 
employment benefits are expected to 
account for a little less than half the 
total outgo, as compared with a little 
more than half in 1945-46. With- 
drawals are expected to be about 10 
percent less than in 1945-46. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits are expected to increase by 
more than 25 percent during 1946-47 
and to make up 20 percent of the 
total outgo, a larger share than in the 
preceding fiscal year. Grants to 
States are expected to account for 
about 28 percent of the total, pro- 
portionately more than in the pre- 
ceding period. The 1946-47 appro- 
priations for two grants are smaller 
than the 1945-46 appropriations: for 
emergency maternity and infant care, 
which dropped from $46 million to 
$17 million, and for unemployment 
compensation administration, which 
declined from $57 million to $49 
million. 

Cash income of the Federal Gov- 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 
programs by specified period, 1945-47! 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 194546 Fiscal year 1946-47 
Item ; | i 086 : 
2 c 3 2 4 snditu > 
Appropria- Expenditures Appropria- Expt nditure 
| “tions? | ‘hrough | “tions? te tay 
” | July | July 3 
Total | $907, 749 $72,785 | $1,013, 531 $132, 122 
Administrative expenses - - - - -- ---------------| 31, 833 | 2, 413 | 34, 822 2, 999 
‘ ~ . + ‘ —s a ~ | - 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Ad- | 
ministration 4 31, 688 1, 642 34, 672 2 210 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census : 145 | 8 | 150 i 
Department of the Treasury § (6) 762 (6 77 
| 
Grants to States 555, 406 | 47, 233 | 571, 709 95, 790 
| 
Unemployment compensation administration 57, 042 8,792 | 49, 045 16, 004 
Old-age assistance _- . f 28, O52 } 63, 098 
Aid to the blind = eS > 441, 000 676 484, 000 1, 826 
Aid to dependent children ‘ | | 4,471 | . | 12, 753 
Maternal and child health services | 5, 820 396 7 11, 000 18 
Services for crippled children | 3, 870 178 7, 500 109 
Child welfare services 1,510 67 | 73, 500 219 
Emergency maternity and infant care -__--_- | 46, 164 3, 701 | 16, 664 1, 763 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- | | 
ance ae § 320, 510 8 23, 139 | % 407, 000 8 33, 333 
! Transfer of Children’s Bureau to Federal Security the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim 
Agency became effective on July 16, 1946; 1945-46 bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
data for programs administered by Children’s fund to general fund of Treasury. 


Bureau (maternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, child welfare services, and 
emergency maternity and infant care) included to 
permit comparison between figures for 2 years. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 


for preceding fiscal year. 
ased on checks cashed and returned to Treas- 
ury. Includes expenditures from unexpended bal- 


ance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments, and expenditures from Fed- 
eral Security Agency and Department of Labor ap- 
propriations for printing and binding, penalty mail, 
and traveling expenses. 

5 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 
administering title II of the Social Security Act and 


ernment under social insurance pro- 
grams with which the Social Security 
Administration is directly concerned 


Table 8.—Cash income and outgo under Social Security Administration programs, ' 
fiscal years 1945-46 and 1946-47 


Item 


=~ 


Yash income, total 
Federal insurance contributions 
Federal unemployment taxes 
State deposits in unemployment trust fund 
Sash outgo, total 
Administrative expenses, total 
Social Security Administration 
Department of the Treasury 
Grants to States : 
Une mployment compensation administration 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to dependent children 
Maternal and child welfare 2 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments 


= 





i Sense of Children’s Bureau to Federal Security 
Agency became effective July 16, 1946; comparable 
1945-46 figures for Children’s Bureau programs (see 
oe 2) included to permit comparison between 

years 


{In millions] 


1946-47 194546 
estimated actual 
$2, 541 | $2, 428 
1, 344 | 1, 238 
187 | 180 
1, 010 1, 010 
2, 024 | 2,024 
42 | 39 
33 | 30 
9 | 9 
575 536 
49 56 
399 361 
11 | 10 
74 | 59 
42 50 
1, 000 | 1, 128 
407 | 321 








2 Maternal and child health services, crippled 

children, child welfare services, and emergency 

maternity and infant care. 
Source: Federal appropriations 


acts, 1946-47 


budget, and publications of Treasury Department. 


$ Not available because not separated from appro- 


priations for other purposes. 
7 Represents maximum 


grants authorized by 


Social Security Act Amendments of 1946; actual 
appropriations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and 
$4,127,500. 

8 Represents actual payments from old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Represents estimated expenditures as own in 
1946-47 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the 


U. S. Treasury (expenditures 


is expected to be about $2.5 billion, 
slightly more than in 1945-46. Col- 
lections under both the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act are 
expected to increase somewhat over 
those in 1945-46, while deposits in the 
unemployment trust fund of contri- 
butions collected under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws are ex- 
pected to remain about the same. 
Title I of the 1946 amendments 
freezes employer and employee con- 
tribution rates under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act at 1 per- 
cent each for the calendar year 1947, 
the eleventh consecutive year during 
which the 1-percent rates will have 
been in effect. Without this amend- 
ment, rates would have risen to 2% 
percent each on January 1, 1947. Un- 
der the amended legislation the rates 
are scheduled to increase to 242 per- 
cent on January 1, 1948. 

While the President’s August re- 
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view of the 1947 budget figures made 
some important changes in the esti- 
mates of total Federal receipts and 
expenditures—necessitated both by 
legislation adopted since January and 
by changes since that time in the eco- 
nomic outlook—only relatively minor 
adjustments were made in the esti- 
mates for social security financial 
operations. The increase in assets of 


cent rates. 


Table 9.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act:' Checks issued by the 


the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund is now set at $1.1 
billion, or, about 10 percent less than 
the original estimate in the 1947 
budget, which had assumed that col- 
lections during the April-June quar- 
ter of 1947 would be at the 244 per- 
Benefit payments from 
the fund are estimated at $407 mil- 
lion, 27 percent more than in 1945-46. 


Receipts of the unemployment trust 
fund during 1946-47 are expected to 
exceed expenditures by about $275 
million. Estimated deposits of $1 
billion by the States are expected to be 
about the same as their withdrawals 
from the fund, since a decline in with- 
drawals of about 10 percent from the 
$1.1 billion peak of 1945-46 is antici- 
pated. The fund’s excess of income 


Treasury Department in the fiscal years 


1944-45 and 1945-46 


[In thousands] 

































































Fiscal year 1945-46 
| 
State Fiscal year Unemploy- ae Daan 
1944-45, total Aid to : ment com- Maternal | Services Child 
nts Old-age Aid to oo and child | for as * ae 
Total assistance dependent the blind | Pemsation | health | crippled welfare 
sa children sdimatias adminis- ——, | oo services 
tration services children 
a la ae | | 
Total, all participating States. _- 2 $457, 295.5 | 3 $488, 531.3 | $352, 792.9 $58, 307.8 $10, 095.1 | $55, 725.6 $6, 030. 8 | $4, 176.1 | $1,278. 3 
Alabama........-. 5, 017.1 | 5, 215.7 | 3, 249.8 938. 3 79.0 596. 7 198. 7 110.8 | 42.5 
Alaska ---_- 483.6 | 455. 2 | 214. 5 23. 4 | (4) | 94.4 66. 1 5.9 | 10.8 
Arizona___- 3, 108.3 2, 959. 3 | 2; 134.7 | 367.0 107.6 228. 5 68. 7 42.7 | 10.1 
Arkansas 4, 861.1 | 4, 034.0 | 2, 586.7 | 632. 1 133.7 | 479.6 101.1 | 67.1 | 33.7 
California........-. 45, 214. 2 | 3 45, 794.4 36, 019.8 | 1, 686. 3 1, 284 6, 272.5 212.8 | 139. 2 54.9 
Colorado.......... 10, 706. 1 | 9, 846.9 8, 581.9 | 752.7 106. 5 246. 4 83.7 | 61.0 14.7 
Connecticut--.---- 3, 736.9 | 4, 869. 3 3, 062.0 | 550. 6 28.9 1, 059. 7 80.9 73.2 14.1 
Delaware -_-.----- ovis 420.9 | 455. 2 131.8 | 81.5 6.2 174.0 32.0 | 19.4 11.4 
District of Columbia 1, 120. 5 | 1, 161.2 472.2 209. 3 43.0 306. 5 66. 5 55.4 | 8.3 
nee . uabinoren | 8, 540.1 | 10, 461. 3 7, 942. 7 1, 346. 7 440.8 | 490. 2 124.3 94.4 | 22.2 
| | | | 
Georgia - 6, 468.0 | 6, 981. 1 679. 4 | 197.4 | 802.7 | 167.1 | 105. 6 | 45.9 
Hawaii 569.8 | 559. 144.4 | 11.5 82.5 52.9 43.9 10.5 
Idaho 2, 533. 6 | 267.6 | 37.6 185. 1 54.3 22.7 | 8.5 
Illinois 29, 882. 9 | 9.8 | 4, 966. 5 | 1, 065.0 | 3, 788.8 163. 4 | 147.3 20. 5 
Indiana 11,079. 1 5 1, 290. 2 371.5 | 1, 354. 5 135.6 68.2 | 30. 4 
Iowa 10, 224. 4 | 7 587.0 | 243.6 267.8 70.6 | 124.0 | 25.3 
Kansas 6, 381.3 | 7.4 | 694.7 | 206. 1 523. 7 82. 1 41.2 | 20. 6 
Kentucky 5, 768.3 3.1 | 712.9 | 131.5 4169.4 168. 4 | 163. 4 | 31.4 
Louisiana -.- 9, 153.3 | 7.0 | 1, 780.0 207.6 763. 8 131.4 81.0 | 25. 3 
Maine j 3, 471.3 | 9.3 330.8 | 148.4 | 293. 5 67.7 35.0 20.0 
| | | 
Maryland 3, 4 3, 987.8 8 | 831.3 84.7 836. 4 139. 1 67.1 29.4 
Massachusetts 19, 9 | 20, 833. 8 }, 616.8 | 1, 675. 7 232. 2 | 2, 057. 9 120.9 111.1 19.1 
Michigan 19, § 24, 686. 0 444.7 2, 569. 0 283.4 | 4,063.8 157. 5 131.8 35.9 
Minnesota 13, 11, 667.2 9, 558. 0 999. 4 197.2 | 676.9 94.8 131.5 9.3 
Mississippi 4, 3, 781. 1 2, 502. 6 | 475.4 195, 1 303. 4 153. 6 103. 8 47.1 
Missouri 16, 21, 190.8 }, 892. 3 | 2, 842.8 (*) | 1, 160. 4 143.8 112.1 39. 4 
Montana | 2, § | 2, 646. 3 3, bat 291.5 73.8 | 184. 7 60. 2 26. 2 5.7 
Nebraska 5, 5, 144.8 4, 268. 6 466.8 79.7 | 167.7 65. 5 74.7 | 21.7 
Nevada | 684. 9 467.8 (4) (4) 148. 1 48.9 9.8 10.4 
New Hampshire 1, 5 1, 696. 7 1,171.2 171.6 50. 6 222. 2 43.1 24.3 13.6 
New Jersey 7, 356.9 } 7, 603.6 | , 937.8 724.8 112.8 2, 639. 0 77.4 90. 4 21.5 
New Mexico 2,021.9 | 1, 920.9 , 059. 0 522. 4 41.7 139. 4 102. 6 37. 1 18.7 
New York 30, 409.1 | 37, 244.9 > .5 6, 064. 0 731.6 8, 795. 5 339. 9 175.8 43.6 
North Carolina 4,951.7 | 4,919.8 , 562. 2 1, 020. 2 339. 8 682. 1 168.3 120.0 27.2 
North Dakota 2, 222.8 | 1, 989. 4 : 1 303. 5 21.5 | 88. 4 53.8 37.9 14.3 
Ohio 24, .2 28, 084. 0 , 828. 4 1, 953. 3 594. 9 3, 327. 5 246.9 100.0 | 33.0 
Oklahoma 17, 901. 2 21, 393. 3 }, 875.8 3, 382.3 400. 6 504. 1 105.1 | 96. 6 28.8 
Oregon 5, 015. 2 §, 853. 1 4, 8 307.2 | 87.9 722.9 66. 1 46.8 11.3 
Pennsylvania | 22, .6 | 26, 064. 5 15, 333.6 6, 301.8 | (4) | 3, 909. 0 270. € 188. 0 61.5 
Puerto Rico 8.5 | 318.6 (4) (4) (4) } (*) 230. 3 64.9 23.5 
Rhode Island 2, 104.3 | 2, 1, 511.6 348.8 19.6 44.4 80.6 | 9.7 
South Carolina | 3, 137.7 | 3, 5 2, 184.8 | 596. 7 135.7 | 164. 4 95.9 | 36. 5 
South Dakota 2, 422.9 | 2 | 1, 841.5 289. 2 30.5 45.8 41.4 | 10.7 
Tennessee 45 9 | 6, 3, 542. 6 1, 984. 7 178. 2 | 122. 5 61.8 48.1 
Texas : 0 | 28, 4: 24, 468. 1 1, 392. 4 658. 4 i. 288. 6 184. 1 36.1 
Utah 3, 2, 778. 7 442.5 28.3 | K 56, 2 58. 6 6.4 
Vermont | Le 738. § 121.3 33.7 2 47.1 23. 4 11.9 
Virginia | 3, 715. 2 124 9 547. é 152.7 116.8 35. 5 
Washington- | 15, 874.1 133. 8 1,314. 2 74.9 69. 2 21.7 
West Virginia 3, | 1, 264.8 86.8 | } 112.7 62.1 44.0 
Wisconsin 10, 6 1, 254.9 266. 7 758. 9 84.3 69. 4 29.4 
78. 7 21.6 100. 5 20.8 21.7 12.0 





Wyoming 








1 During the fiscal year 1945-46, Federal grants for public assistance—old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind—and for unemploy- 
ment compensation administration were made by the Social Security Board and 
grants for the 3 maternal and child health programs, by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. Beginning with July 16, 1946, Federal functions 
relating to all 7 programs are among the responsibilities of the Social Security 
Administration, an operating branch of the Federal Security Agency. 

2 Includes $10,788,825 for grants for public health work to Public Health Service 














under title VI of the Social Security Act; beginning July 1945, such grants have 
been made under the Public Health Service Act of July 1944. 

3 Includes $124,665 to California for public health work, granted in August 
1945 but charged to the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year. 

4 No plan approved by Social Security Administration. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 
of Accounts 
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over outgo will result from interest 
earned on its investments and an esti- 
mated increase of about $125 million 
in the balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account. Because 
of heavy withdrawals from the fund 
during the past fiscal year, its assets 
increased by only $134 million, less 
than the interest earned in that year. 
In 1944-45, when withdrawals were 
only $70 million, the fund’s assets 
increased by $1.4 billion. 

Other provisions of the Social Se- 


Table 10.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-46 


Period 


Fiscal year: 
1944-45 
1945-46 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors 


Insurance 


Unemployment insuranc¢ 








| 
Federal | Federal Taxes on State unem- | Federal 
insurance civil-service | _ carriers ployment | unemploy- 
contribu- | contribu- and their contribu- | ment 
tions tions ? | employees | tions 3 taxes ¢ 
| 
$1, 309, 919 $486, 719 | $285,038 | $1, 251,958 $184, 544 $ 99% 
1, 238, 218 528, 049 | 282, 610 1, 009, 091 179, 930 29, 12¢ 

















curity Act Amendments of 1946 be- 1945 
side those in titles I and IV havea ("¥.-; oi oe 60 
bearing on social security financial September oa = a0 
operations. Title II authorizes a Gov- November 237, 8, 479 84 
ernment contribution to the old-age °°°™>* . me — 
and survivors insurance trust fundto |... /%# $2.8 on oon 
cover the cost of benefits provided by February 199, 5 95, 148 10¢ : 
that title to survivors of certain World 9 $— en 187 ‘54 
War II veterans who die. Coverage May at a .- 
of private maritime employment un- — July--.--- 95, 266 
der State unemployment compensa- —— —_—— - 
tion laws is effected by title TIT, which _,,, Repeweents contributions of employees and em- ing accounts, Dats reported by Stat 
also sets up a temporary program for _vivors insurance. ‘ Represents taxes paid by employers u 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- Federal Unemployment Tax A 
unemployed seamen who have per- tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska _ > Represents July contribut 5 
formed Federal maritime service.  Hslkeod rethement and disability funds, in resent from employens and contribations ise 4 

ment and of $1.2 million ! tri ( 


Title V raises the maximums on old- __for the entire fiscal year. I 
. . . ’ Represents contributions plus penalties and in- umbia for certain District government empl 

age assistance, aid to dependent chil- terest collected from employers and contributions Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Tre 

dren, and aid to the blind payments T°™ employees in 4 States, deposited in State clear- Jess otherwise noted. 

subject to Federal matching, and also 

increases the Federal share.” An _ additional appropriation for public Beginning with this issue of the 

assistance grants for the fiscal year BULLETIN, the expenditure columns of 

1946-47 will presumably be necessary table 7 reflect the provision in the 


*For detailed discussion of these pro- eee ee ‘ 
to carry out the terms of this title. 1947 appropriation act which require 


visions see pp. 3-4 and 25-30. 


Table 11.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 


{In thousands] 




















| Net total | State accounts Railros . 
Tetei aecctai of U.S. Unexpend- | 
Period _ ae Govern- ed balance mes “ nam =aeenn - = 
t period ment secu-| at end of 5 Balance : 
rities ac- | period | mnaitea | interest With- at cath ae eposits | imterest | Be 
quired ! | Deposits credited | drawals ? yao Deposits | credited | paym 
me ee = 2 : EES Pe Mak CN A Se 
| } | 
Cumulative, January< 1936-July | | 
1946.__. ‘ $7, 409, 916 | $7, 359, 000 $50, 916 | $9, 590, 297 $597, 880 | $3, 541, 407 | $6, 646, 926 $47,272 | $6 ) 9/62, 99 
Fiscal year: | | 
1944~-45._..... 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8,084 | 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 6, 679, 108 10, 502 | 78 1 
1945-46... 7, 449, 120 | 101, 827 40,120 | 1,009, 909 130, 373 1, 128,720 | 6, 690, 773 13, 220 17, 197 758 
| 
1945 | 
July... 7, 372, 826 35, 000 | 30, 653 | 62, 778 cad 14,932 | 6, 726, 41 é 
August - 7, 610, 393 251, 000 | 17, 219 | 257, 968 | | 21, 593 6, 963, ¢ 41 ¢ 
September... 7, 596, 118 —20, 000 22, 944 | 8, 750 3, 494 } 55, 040 6, 920, 534 327 | 100 67 
October._.. 7, 531, 594 —90, 000 | 48, 420 | 2, 316 437 | 6, 856, 06 41 216 67 
November. 7, 606, 978 | 65, 000 58, 804 | 183, 097 | 141 | 6, 931 3 388 675, 957 
December-..... 7, 537, 391 —39, 990 29, 208 | 8, 803 4,341 | 6, 832. 412 608 704, 45 
| | 
1946 
January ...... 7, 497, 917 —50, 000 39, 733 32, 898 57, 042 134,146 | 6, 788, 831 5, 644 1, 081 709, O8¢ 
February -- 7, 518, aaiaial 60, 735 157, 391 | 15 135,621 | 6,810,616 . 1, 567 708, 302 
March. 7, 425, } 80,000 47,779 7, 780 3, 705 130,100 | 6, 692,001 | 368 | 2, 673 961 
April. ... : J , 437 —80, 000 | , 253 39, 431 383 | 110, 207 | 6,621,608 | 40 3, 268 730, 829 
May....- 7, 439, 485 85, 000 | 56, 302 198, 765 109, 380 | 6, 710, 993 3, 119 728, 492 
June..... 7, 449, 120 25, 816 | 40, 120 9, 930 60, 816 90, 966 6, 690, 773 6, 374 4, 094 58, 34 
i saseses : 7, 409, 916 —50, 000 | 50, 916 40, 043 25 83, 915 6, 646, 926 3 4, 74 2, 99 
July | 744 7 
| | 











1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities re- 3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administrat 
coomee. , fund amounting to $56,864,000. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance a , oo = 
account amounting to $106,826,000. ee _— Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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that salaries of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance shall hence- 
forth be charged directly to the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. Previously, these salaries 


were paid from the general fund, 
which was then reimbursed quarterly 
from the trust fund. The nonsalary 
expenditures of that Bureau, however, 
as well as all other expenditures of 


the Social Security Administration 
chargeable to old-age and survivors 
insurance, will continue to be reim- 
bursed from the fund. 


Table 12.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 


{In thousands] 

















Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
. Transfers Net total Cash with : 
Period | =e Ia | age : Credit of 
and appro- ‘ — Adminis- of U.8. | disbursing oh | Total assets 
priations ot. —, trative | Government] officerat | a | atend of 
to trust =e <7 expenses 3 securities end of eriod period 
fund ! | acquired 4 period Der 
AS DLR PRS ENE ay amen ie oy | oe cle aa as = a 
Cumulative, January 1937-July 1946 $8, 321, 832 | $676,278 | $1, 137, 329 | $191, 365 $7, 548, 734 $56, 133 $64, 548 $7, 669, 416 
Fiscal year: | | 
i ce 1, 309, 919 | 123, 854 | 239, 834 26, 950°} 1, 137, 411 | 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
1945-46___..... 1, 238, 218 | 147, 766 320, 510 | 37,427 | 1, 002, 453 | 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 

194 

945 } | 
Sie oo bs os, et ee 23, 139 t. | _reree 35, 938 67, 048 6, 649, 267 
August.........-- 2 ta 22, 888 3 eae 38, 021 325, 404 6, 909, 706 
September-__-__- 4, 731 | 9, 242 | 23, 497 2, 476 273, 000 39, 074 39, 351 6, 897, 706 
October.....__- 9) ere: 25, 365 1 |] ees 38, 683 65, 974 6, 923, 938 
November...-- 237, 766 99 24, 082 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
December... ..----- 6, 916 7, 371 25, 678 2, 838 250, 490 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 

1946 
January --- aii 32, 819 15, 371 27, 953 3, 309 —10, 347 44, 884 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
February ---------- 199, 548 |....-- 27, 707 Fd ere 46, 153 215, 538 7, 306, 114 
| aga Sa a ee 18, 367 9, 242 28, 589 3, 309 180, 000 46, 509 30, 893 7, 301, 825 
April....----------- 60, 752 26 29, 545 3, 853 —5, 000 47, 925 61, 857 | 7, 320, 206 
PO nn ate diedvntnncewannansmnssacsnsasseens 268, 945 | -- a 30, 855 Deal 48, 037 295, 982 | 7, 563, 443 
June..... EPCRA ee PTAs Dd 6, 634 | 106, 415 | 31, 212 3, 853 329, 310 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
SOE pudekncai<tie manera 62, 317 |-.------- sie | 33, 333 gf ee 56, 133 64, 548 | 7, 669, 416 




















t Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


1 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Represents reimbursements to Treasury for administrative expenses in con- 
nection with administering old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning July 


Jul 
wit 


redeemed. 


Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Special Postwar Problems of Women 
Claimants. Washington: The 
Bureau, 1946. 75 pp. Processed. 
(Research and Statistics Letter No. 
120.) 

Reviews the wartime increase in the 
employment of women and considers 
the prospects for their postwar em- 
ployment and the development of a 


policy for interpreting “suitable 
work,” “available for work,” and other 
special problems relating to their 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to 
the reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





eligibility for unemployment insur- 


ance. 


Free distribution within the 


limit of the supply; apply to the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, Social 
Security Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 

MUSHKIN, SELMA J.; SCITOVSZKY, ANNE; 


and SMALL, LEILA N. Social Insur- 
ance Financing in Relation to Con- 
sumer Income and Expenditures. 
Washington: U. S. Social Security 
Board, 1946. 105 pp. Processed. 
(Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Bureau Memorandum No. 63.) 

“Attempts to appraise the effect of 


the social insurances on purchasing 
power, and to reexamine the financial 
provisions of the present social insur- 
ance system and of various proposals 


for its modification.” 


Limited supply 


available for research workers and 
interested organizations; apply to the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


1946, salary payments of Bureau of Old-Age and 
1946, salaries of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance were included 
reimbursements to Treasury. 

4Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


Survivors Insurance; before 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


General 


“Amendment of the New Zealand So- 


cial Security Act.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 53, 
Mar.—Apr. 1946, pp. 265-266. 50 
cents. 

Amendments, adopted in November 


1945, provide for universal family al- 
lowances, for increasing the rates of 
cash benefits, and for liberalizing the 
means test, when it exists. 


AUSTRALIA, 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES. Social Services Embrac- 
ing Invalid and Old-Age Pensions, 
Widows’ Pensions, Child Endouw- 
ment, Maternity Allowances, and 
Unemployment and Sickness Bene- 
fits. Melbourne: J. J. Gourley, 
Govt. Printer, 1946 (?). 40 pp. 

A handbook giving history, qualifi- 


cations, benefits, and other pertinent 
information. 


COLE, 


MarGARET. Beatrice Webb. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1946. 228 pp. $3. 


“Effect of the Family Allowances Act, 


1945.” National Insurance Ga- 
zette, London, Vol. 35, July 25, 1946, 
pp. 369-370 f. 6d. 

Points out the effect of the act on 
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the supplementary allowances pay- 

able under the workmen’s compensa- 

tion act. 

ENGBERG, EvUGENIE. “Sovjetunionens 
Sociallovgivning.” Socialt Tids- 
krift, Copenhagen, Denmark, Vol. 
22, Apr._May 1946, pp. 105-195. 

A comprehensive review of Russian 
social insurance and social services. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. The 

War and Women’s Employment: 

The Experience of the United King- 

dom and the United States. Mon- 

treal: The Office, 1946. 287 pp. 

(Studies and Reports, New Series 

No. 1.) $1.50. 

KvuzNETS, SIMON, and FRIEDMAN, MIL- 
ton. Income From Independent 
Professional Practice. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1946. 599 pp. (Publication 
No. 45.) $4.50. 

Detailed description of the income 
structure and the factors determining 
the size and fluctuations in income of 
five professions—medicine, dentistry, 
law, certified public accountancy, and 
consulting engineering. 
MENDERSHAUSEN, Horst. Changes in 

Income Distribution During the 

Great Depression. New York: Na- 

tional Bureau of Economic Re- 

search, 1946. 173 pp. (Conference 
on Research in Income and Wealth. 

Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 

7.) $2.50. 

An analysis, based mainly on data 
from the Financial Survey of Urban 
Housing, of shifts in the structure of 
the national income between 1929 and 
1933. Considers the changes in total 
income levels, in the distribution of 
income by size, and in the relative po- 
sition of individual families in the in- 
come scale. 

The Municipal Year Book 1946: The 
Authoritative Résumé of Activities 
and Statistical Data of Amerian 
Cities. Editors: Clarence E. Ridley 
and Orin F. Nolting. Chicago: The 
International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 593 pp. $8.50. 
Includes chapters dealing with re- 

tirement systems for municipal em- 

ployees, municipal finance, and wel- 
fare and health developments, as well 
as directories of officials. 

New ZEALAND. SocrtaL SECURITY DE- 
PARTMENT. Social Security, Mone- 
tary Benefits and War Pensions in 
New Zealand. Wellington: E. V. 
Paul, Govt. Printer, 1946. 51 pp. 
A revised edition of a handbook de- 

scribing the development of the pro- 

grams and the present provisions. 

PorTUGAL. SECRETARIADO DE CULTURA 
Poputark. Social Assistance in Por- 


tugal. Lisbon: 1945. 167 pp. 

A survey of medical and social as- 
sistance, both Government and pri- 
vate. 

“Social Insurance Reforms in Czecho- 
slovakia.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 53, Mar.—Apr. 
1946, pp. 264-265. 50 cents. 

In December 1945 the Czechoslovak 
Provisional National Assembly passed 
five acts increasing certain cash bene- 
fits under the social insurance pro- 
gram, 

“Social Security Legislation in Italy, 
1945-46.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 62, June 1946, pp. 
925-927. 30 cents. 

Information on legislation increas- 
ing disability and old-age pensions, 
family allowances, and unemployment 
and tuberculosis insurance benefits. 
United Nations News. New York, Vol. 

1, Jan. 1946. $2 a year. 

A monthly periodical published by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
“devoted exclusively to news and re- 
ports of the United Nations, its func- 
tional agencies and other interna- 
tional organizations.” 

United Nations Weekly Bulletin. New 
York, Vol. 1, Aug. 3, 1946. $6 a year. 
Published by the United Nations 

Department of Public Information 

and distributed through the Interna- 

tional Documents Service, Columbia 

University Press, this periodical in- 

cludes background information, pro- 

ceedings, reports, and official state- 
ments relating to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

“Welfare Provisions for Miners in Six 
Foreign Countries.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 62, June 
1946, pp. 862-867. 30 cents. 


WINANT, JOHN G. “Progress Made by 
the Economic and Social Council.” 
Department of State Bulletin, 
Washington, Vol. 15, July 7, 1946, pp. 
26-28. 10 cents. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. INSTITUTO NA- 
CIONAL DE PREVISION SOCIAL. JUBILA- 
CIONES Y PENSIONES CIVILES. Memo- 
ria Correspondiente al Ejercicio 
1944. Buenos Aires: Instituto 
Nacional de Prevision Social, 1946. 
67 pp. 

Report on the Civil Pension Fund 

for 1944. 

“Compensation and Service of Rail- 
road Employees, 1944.” Monthly 
Review (Railroad Retirement 
Board), Chicago, Vol. 7, July 1946, 
pp. 106-111 f. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Retirement Plans for Public 
Employees. Chicago: The Associa- 
tion, 1946. 36 pp. $1. 

“An outline of the basic principles 
governing retirement planning for 
public employees.” 

“Old Age and Blind Pensioners in 
Canada; F'nancial and Statistical 
Summary as of March 31, 1946.” La- 
bour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 46, May 
1946, pp. 706-708. 20 cents a year. 

“A Pension Fund for Textile Workers 
in Cuba.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 53, Mar.—Apr. 
1946, pp. 271-272. 50 cents. 
Summarizes the provisions of Act 

No. 14 of December 12, 1945, which 

established a pension insurance plan 

for workers in the textile and related 
industries. 


Employment Security 


FELLNER, WILLIAM. Monetary Poli- 
cies and Full Employment. Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1946. 268 pp. $3.50. 
Analyzes the social and economic 

factors which produce periods of stag- 
nation and discusses the merits and 
limitations of alternative monetary 
and fiscal policies aimed at creating 
full employment. 

McGarry, JOHN E. “Unemployment 
Compensation During Reconver- 
sion.” American Federationist, 
Washington, Vol. 53, Aug. 1946, pp. 
24-25. 20 cents. 

Policy statement, with comment, 
formulated by the New York State Un- 
employment Insurance Advisory 
Council relative to disqualifying 
claimants for refusal of job offers. 
MIssourRI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 

TION COMMISSION. Individual Wages 

in Excess of $3,000 Per Year, Now 

Exempt From Contribution in Rela- 

tion to Total Wages and Effect of 

This Exemption on the Unemploy- 

ment Compensation Reserve Fund, 

for 1941-1944. Jefferson City: The 

Commission, 1946. 18 pp. Proc- 

essed. (Special Research Bulletin 

No. 16.) 

Picou, A. C. Lapses from Full Em- 
ployment. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1945. 73 pp. 4s. 6d. 
Considers the extent to which wage 

rates, the demand for labor, and the 

movement of labor affect employment. 

PORTUGAL. MINISTERIO DAS OBRAS 
PusLic.s E COMMUNICACOES. COM- 
MISSARIADO DO DESEMPREGO. Boletim 
Numero 26—Ano de 1944. Lisbon: 
Imprensa Nacional, 1945. 271 pp. 
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Annual report of the Portuguese 
Unemployment Commission for 1944. 


“Unemployment Relief in China Dur- 
ing the Transition Period.” Inter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 53, Mar.—Apr. 1946, pp. 226-227. 
50 cents. 

Regulations adopted in October 
1945 provide for the payment of 3 
months’ wages to discharged workers. 
Work To Do: A Survey of the Unem- 

ployment Problem. Dublin, Eire: 

The Mount Street Club, 1945. 120 

pp. Is. 6d. 

A collection of short papers which 
discuss the unemployment problem in 
Eire and the work of the Mount 
Street Club, a cooperative, “self- 
help” club for unemployed men in 
Dublin. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“Administrative Costs of General Re- 
lief.” Public Aid in Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 13, July 1946, pp. 12-14. 
An analysis of administrative ex- 

penditures of local government units 

in Illinois excluding Chicago. 

AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
Inc. Directory of Activities for the 
Blind in the United States and Can- 
ada, Including Prevention of Blind- 
ness Organizations and Sight-Sav- 
ing Classes. Compiled by Helga 


Lende. New York: The Founda- 
tion, 1945. 150 pp. 6th edition. 
$1.50. 


Part I lists national public and pri- 
vate agencies, giving location and 
functions of each; Part II gives State 
and local agencies by State; Part III, 
a geographical list of sight-saving 
classes; and Part IV, selected lists of 
agencies by functions. 


FamILy SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
Ica. Some Dynamics of Social 
Agency Administration. New 
York: The Association, 1946. 176 
pp. 75 cents. 

A series of papers which discuss the 
role of the executive, the board, and 
the staff in agency administration 
and planning. 

GREAT BRITAIN. EXCHEQUER AND AU- 
DIT DEPARTMENT. Widows’, Or- 
phans’ and Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1936 to 1941; Accounts 1944. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946. 12 pp. 2d. 

Receipts and expenditures during 
the year ended March 31, 1945. 


HOLLENBECK, G. M. “Administrative 
Planning.” Public Welfare, Chi- 


cago, Vol. 4, July 1946. pp. 155-158. 

50 cents. 

Program planning to facilitate ad- 
ministration as developed by the Wel- 





fare Department in Yakima County, 

where the highly seasonal character 

of employment caused corresponding 
variations in the need for public as- 
sistance. 

Lowry, Lawson G. Psychiatry for 
Social Workers. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1946. 337 pp. 
$3.50. 

“This book aims to present the indi- 
cator symptoms of deviations in 
mental functioning ... which will 
help the social worker to a greater 
awareness of the type of personal dis- 
turbance she is dealing with in her 
client.” 

NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WELFARE COM- 
MITTEE. Old People’s Welfare: 
A Guide to Practical Work for the 
Welfare of Old People. London: 
National Council of Social Service, 
1945 (?) 63 pp. Ils. 6d. 

OnsruD, CARLYLE D. “Experience 
Under the No Maximum Policy in 
Security Administration.” North 
Dakota Welfare, Bismarck, Vol. 2, 
July 1946, pp.. 5-7 ff. 

Explains the reasons why a policy 
of eliminating maximums on public 
assistance grants was adopted in 
North Dakota and how the program 
has functioned. 

REYNOLDS, Rosemary. Evaluating the 
Field Work of Students. New York: 
Family Service Association of 
America, 1946. 58 pp. 60 cents. 


RHATIGAN, Epwarp E. “The Role of 
Public Welfare in an Integrated 
Social Security System.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, July 1946, 
pp. 159-164. 50 cents. 

Discusses the social legislation 
needed to assure “a unified, integrated 
and comprehensive system of social 
insurance and public assistance de- 
signed to provide a minimum standard 
of living for every man, woman, and 
child...” 

TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. “Social Case 
Work in Modern Society.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 20, 
June 1946, pp. 165-179. $1.25. 

“Use of General Relief Funds for 
Foster Care of Children.” Public 
Aid in Illinois, Chicago, Vol. 13, 
July 1946, pp. 5 f. 

Comments on recent amendments 
relating to general relief payments for 
care of children living away from 
home. 

Wickwar, H. Harpy. 
Map of Europe.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 20, June 
1946, pp. 141-149. $1.25. 

Reviews the trends in the develop- 
ment of local general relief, child wel- 
fare, medical assistance, and profes- 


“The Welfare 


sional social work in continental 


Europe. 


Health and Medical Care 


AUSTRALIA. PARLIAMENT. JOINT Com- 
MITTEE ON SOCIAL SEcurRITY. Eighth 
Interim Report. Canberra: L. F. 
Johnston, Govt. Printer, 1945. 50 
pp. 2s. 3d. 

The Committee’s recommendations 
concerning medical services for Aus- 
tralia include the establishing of 
health centers, construction of added 
hospitals, provision of maternal and 
child health measures, and various 
auxiliary medical services. The ap- 
pendix contains the Interim Report of 
the Medical Planning Committee. 
BEcK, BERTRAM, M. Short-Term Ther- 

apy im an Authoritative Setting. 

New York: Family Service Asso- 

ae of America, 1946. 112 pp. 


Examines “some of the more basic 
problems in military social work with 
particular emphasis on what civilian 
practice may use from the military 
experience.” 

BRIGHOUSE, GILBERT. The Physically 
Handicapped Worker in Industry. 
Pasadena: California Institute of 
Technology, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1946. 54 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 13.) $2. 

An appraisal of the work experi- 
ence, effectiveness, absences, acci- 
dents, and morale of the physically 
handicapped employees of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation in com- 
parison with a group of physically 
normal employees. 

“British Medical Association and the 
National Health Service Bill.” Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, London, No. 
4447, Mar. 30, 1946, pp. 461-474. 
Is. 6d, 

Includes the text of the White Pa- 
per explaining the proposed health 
services, a statement of the Principles 
of the Profession drawn up by the 
negotiating committee representing 
the medical associations, and a re- 
port by the Council of the British 
Medical Committee opposing, in the 
main, the Government’s proposals. 
Duncan, Otis DurRAnT. Social Re- 

search on Health. New York: So- 

cial Science Research Council, 

1846. 212 pp. $1. 

A Memorandum which indicates the 
conditions and problems relating to 
health, particularly in the South, on 
which further study is needed, and 
suggests possible analytical ap- 
proaches to these problems. 


“Employment Injury and Maternity 
Insurance in Turkey.” Jnterna- 
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tional Labour Review, Montreal, 

Vol. 53, Mar.—Apr. 1946, pp. 262- 

264. 50 cents. 

Summarizes legislation enacted in 
June and July 1945 introducing in- 
surance against industrial accidents, 
occupational diseases, and maternity 
and establishing a Workers’ Insur- 
ance Institute to administer the pro- 
gram. 

GARDINER, ELIZABETH G., and THOMAS, 
Francisca K. The Road to Recov- 
ery From Iliness: A Study of Con- 
valescent Homes Serving New York 
City. New York: Hospital Council 
of Greater New York, 1945. 197 pp. 
A survey, prepared for the Commit- 

tee on Convalescent Care Practice, 

with special emphasis on the homes’ 
admission and discharge policies, fa- 
cilities and personnel, relation to re- 
ferring agencies, and financial prob- 


lems. 

Geriatrics. Minneapolis, Minn., Vol. 
1, May-June 1946. 50 cents. 

The new official journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society is de- 
voted to research and clinical study 
of the diseases of the aged and the 
aging processes. 

GREAT BRITAIN. EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT. National Health In- 
surance Fund Accounts for the 
Year Ended 31st December 1944. 


London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946. 23 pp. 4d. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON REMUNERATION OF 
GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. Report. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946. 31 pp. (Cmd. 6810.) 6d. 
This Committee, with Sir Will 

Spens as chairman, surveyed the 
range of incomes, 1936-38, by age 
group, and on the basis of their find- 
ings made recommendations con- 
cerning the remuneration a general 
practitioner ought to receive. 

Hurirn, Ratpu G. Statistics of Med- 
ical Social Casework in New York 
City: 1945. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1946. 3l pp. 25 cents. 

Intrnors STATE MepicAL SOcrIETY. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MEDICAL CARE OF 
PwuBLIc ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS. 
“Report.” Illinois Medical Journal, 
Oak Park, Il., Vol. 90, July 1946, pp. 
40-45. 

Discusses policies for medical aid to 
public assistance recipients in Ilinois. 
Keitu, Georce M. “Disability Assist- 

ance.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 

Vol, 4, July 1946, pp. 151-154. 50 


cents. ; 
An account of Wisconsin’s public 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


assistance program for totally and 

permanently disabled persons who 

need continuous care. 

KeEsster, Henry H. “General Prin- 
ciples of Evaluating Disability.” 
Tennessee Law Review, Knoxville, 
Vol. 19, Apr. 1946, pp. 282-294. 175 
cents. 

“The concepts proposed are based 
upon the belief that the law needs to 
adopt a new medicolegal philosophy 
and procedure to govern the monetary 
evaluation of the damages suffered as 
the result of a personal] injury.” 
McCat., JoHN Oppre. “Methods of 

Payment for Dental Care.” Jour- 

nal of the American Dental Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, Vol. 33, Aug. 1, 

1946, pp. 998-1004. 50 cents. 

The disadvantages of the fee-for- 
service system and the necessity of 
developing other methods of payment. 
“Medical Care in the U. S. S. R.” 

International Labour Review, Mon- 

treal, Vol. 53. Mar—Apr. 1946, pp. 

269-271. 50 cents. 

Reviews the amount and kind of 
medical service provided by the State. 
Mititman, W.A. “Cash Sickness Ben- 

efits.” American Economic Secu- 

rity (Chamber of Commerce of the 

U.S. A.), Washington, Vol. 3, June- 

July 1946, pp. 5-10. $1 a year. 

Maintains that the primary defect 
of a compulsory State disability insur- 
ance plan, such as Rhode Island’s, is 
that the employer has no responsi- 
bility for administration and super- 
vision. 

“National Health Service Bill; Anal- 
ysis of Results of Committee Stage 
of Proceedings.” British Medical 
Journal Supplement, London, No. 
4463, July 20, 1946, pp. 13-27. 1s. 6d. 

NEw JERSEY. STATE COMMISSION ON 
Post-War ECONOMIC WELFARE. Cash 
Sickness Benefits. Trenton: The 
Commission, 1946. 68 pp. 
Considers the need for medical care, 

the extent of existing provisions 

against sickness, and the relative ad- 
vantages of public and private funds. 

Includes the text of the draft bills 

which embody the Commission’s rec- 

ommendations for the adoption of a 

publicly supervised program. 

PLUMLEY, MarGareT L. “ABC’s of 
Prepayment Plans.” Public Health 
Nursing, New York, Vol. 38, Aug. 
1946, pp. 411-416. 35 cents. 

Defines and explains the terms used 
in discussing prepayment medical care 
plans. 

“Providing Care for the Chronically 
Tl.” Pennsylvania Public Assist- 


ance Review, Harrisburg. First 

Quarter, 1946, pp. 1-10. Processed. 

An account of the extent of chronic 
illness among the needy in Pennsyl- 
vania, the availability of institutional 
facilities, and the present provisions 
and future plans for caring for the 
chronically ill who are needy. 
“Recent Developments in Rhode 

Island Cash Sickness Benefits.” 

Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 

Vol. 63, July 1946, pp. 21-25. 30 

cents. 

Outline of amendments relative to 
contribution rate and eligibility for 
benefits. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. SvuscoM- 
MITTEE ON HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 
Health Insurance; Interim Report 
. . . Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1946. 30 pp. (79th Cong. 2d 
Sess., Senate Subcommittee Report 
No. 5.) 

A survey of prepayment medical 
care plans from which the subcom- 
mittee concludes that such voluntary 
plans cannot adequately meet the 
Nation’s health needs. 
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who would otherwise have claimed 
State unemployment insurance bene- 
fits were drawing veterans’ readjust- 
ment allowances. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
Partly as a result of the usual mid- 
summer decline in new claims filed, 
fewer monthly benefits were awarded 
during July than in any month since 
December 1945, and the July increase 
in the number of accounts in current- 
payment status was the smallest since 
August 1945. Benefits at a monthly 
rate of $28.8 million were in current- 
payment status at the end of the 
month for more than 1.5 million bene- 
ficiaries—increases of more than a 
third from the number and amount 
paid in July a year ago. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE Case loads and pay- 
ments increased slightly in July under 
all four programs. The July in- 
creases in general assistance were the 
first since March. Disbursements 
under the four programs totaled 
$95.8 million, as against $81.4 million 
in July 1945. 
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